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"Their strength is to sit still.** 



Behold! wo Icnow not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off -^ at last, to all , 

And every winter change to spring. 

In Memoriam* 
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CHAPTEB L 

Alter them went Dlgpleuare and Pleasaunee, 

Ife looking lomplgh and ftall salleln sad, *^ 

And hanging down hia hea^y eonntenannce ; 

She cheerfull , freah , and fiill of ioyannce glad« 

Aa if no sorrow she ne felt ne drad. 

Tb« Piaerie Queene, 

A 01IIMBXAKT1AL red brick house, with stone facings, stands 
on the gtmny side of the High-street of Holmdale, a mariiet 
town in one of the midland counties of England. This was, not 
many years ago, the abode of Mrs. Lennox, the widow of the' 
colonel of the — ^th regiment, who died in active service in India. 
In Hohndale her unmarried life had been passed, and thither 
she returned (u» a widow, broken in health and spirits , with her 
three children 9 David, Buth, and Isabel. She settled in the 
town, partly from motives of economy, partly from an unwil- 
lingness to be separated from her boy, ^who attended King Ed- 
ward's Grammar School^ then in excellent repute, as well foe 
scholarship , as for its high moral tone. 

It was a cheerful house. The best rooms had the unfortunato 
propensity of looking upon the street, but behind there was a 
sunny walled garden, famous for its fruit trees, and with a luxu- 
riance of old-fashioned flowers bordering the more useful veget* 
able productions. There were broad gravel walks to pace in 
winter, and no lack of shady retreats for summer. 

Summer was past and gone, however, as Mtsl Lennox re- 
marked with a sigh when the twilight fell before David's return 
from school, She added an admonition to Isabel not to put out 
her eyes by reading by firelight; but Isabel, with her arms pii- 
StUl Waters, I 
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lowed on a folio edition of Shaktfpeare, and her curls falling^ 
over the page , still pored over As You Like It^ and did not hear 
or heed. Even as she sat, she would have mc^le a study for a 
painter, and she was in truth picturesque rather than beautiful, 
with wonderful hazel eyes, rippled brown hair, and a complexion 
of sun-burnt brilliancy. And in all her movements there was 
that graceful abandon which does not, or ought not to suirriye 
very early youth. 

In coloiuing and features the sisters were not unlike , yet 
those who knew them well could only note the dissimilarity be- 
tween them. Kuth was the elder by three years, a shy and 
demure maiden , who had attained that most shy and demure 
age of "sweet sixteen.** Her hair was not permitted to escape 
in wavy tendrils, but smoothly braided round her face, though 
nature had her way so far that it was rippled stiU. Her eye^-- 
were less remarkable for size and briUiancy, nor were her cheeks 
so tanned, perhaps because she was more mind&l than the 
younger sister of precautions against sun and weather. Her 
dress and air were scrupulously neat, or, as David was wont to 
declare, most formally precise; nominally the two sisters were 
dressed alike, but even in small matters character will peep out 7 
and while Isabel's dark merino dress was set off by a dainty bow^ 
of cherry-coloured ribbon, which was not always perfectly- 
straight, that of Kuth was only relieved by the linen collar and 
cuffs, sitting without a crease round her slender throat, and 
singularly small hands. 

"There is David,** said Mrs. Lennox, as a scuffle offset upon 
the pavement was followed by such a vigorous opening and shut> 
ting of the house door as only a boy can perpetrate. 

"And Jasper,** Ruth added: "I heard his voice, bidding 
some one good-night.** 

As she spoke, David threw the drawing-room door back on 
its hinges, causing an Indian cabinet to totter, and Mrs. Lennox 
to exclaim th^t it would fall , as confidently as if she had not as- ^ 
serted the same ever since they settled at Holmdale and the 
cabinet was placed there. "Well, mother,** he said, "I have 
brought Clinton home to tea.** 
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*'I am glad of it,** said Mrs. Lennox. '* Come in, Jasper. 
How is your mother ? " 

The boy,who remained standing dubiously in the background 
until his friend's invitation was confirmed, came forward and 
shook hands with Mrs. Lennox. He appeared to be, as indeed 
he wa8,at least two years older than David; but this was only one 
of many differences which had not interfered with their dote 
friendship. Jasper Clinton was tall and strongly made ; his ex- 
pression grave, and almost sullen, and, though his massive 
brow gave promise of intellect, it was out of keeping with his 
still boyish features. David, unlike his sisters, was very fair, 
with light blue eyes, shaded, however, by eyebrows and long 
lashes of a considerably darker hue than his yellow hair — a pe- 
culiarity which always imparts a singular expression of resolution 
to the countenance ; and this imperious cast of beauty was con- 
firmed by the spirited bearing of his slight, athletic figure. 

>* Isabel will not deign to notice us; — only banished dukes 
are good enough company for her,'* said David, seizing his 
sister's pendent head by the curls,while he looked over her shoul- 
der. Isabel resented the indignity by a slight, impatient gesture, 
and went on reading. 

"Is she reading As You Like It for the first time? Howl envy 
her I" said young Clinton, with that blas^air which boys are so 
apt to assume. Yet in this instance an undefined sense of wea- 
riness and satiety was probably somewhat genuine, 

" For the first time I " repeated David ; " for the fiftieth more 
likely. Isabel began to read Shakspeare before she could spell ; 
indeed, I am not sure that her spelling is even now iixeproach- 
able, and, from the fact of its having a monosyllabic title, As 
You Like It was among the>earliest of her studies.** 

Jasper laughed, and so did Kuth ; and Isabel raised her head 
with a pretty assumption of girlish dignity. " How can you talk 
such nonsense, David?** 

"Because a littTe nonsense was required to rouse my sage 
sister from her studies. Shut up your folio , and make room for 
tea, for we are in a hurry. Clinton is to write my theme for me 
before he goes home.** 

1* 
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^You idle boyl** said Mrs. Lennox. "Why nol wilte it 
yourself?" 

^^1 really cannot, my dear mother. The old Doctor hafl given 
U8 a course of cardinal Tirtues, beginning with Prudence, and 
it is against my prmciples to say anything eiyil of such a respect>- 
able^ contemptible virtue. But, as Clinton has no such scmples, 
he and Huth may compose some platitudes for which I am to be 
responsible, and Isabel ancfl will reserve ourselves for Fortitude. 
Can yon give them a motto , Isabel ? " 

**' *Done like a Frenchman -r- turn and tom again,' ^ said 
Isabel, readily; '^that is Prudence, and will serve for Ruth and 
Jasper's motto. And we can findhtindreds for ourselves, and 
heroes too." 

"I cannot conceive ," said Jasper, in a tone of pique, "why 
you call Prudence mine or your sister's virtue, if suth is your de- 
finition of it." 

**I have given no definition; only a motto, and yon are wel- 
come to find a better if you can," repHed Isabel. 

" But why ," persisted Jasper , ** should you call tt our virtue ? 
I never had any special predilection for the same." 

" Ask David ," said Isabel , shaking back her curls with some 
petulance. "It was he who said so, not I — and, besides, I 
hate being asked my reasons." 

"In which you show a proper sense of infieriority," replied 
David. " The Doctor said the other day that a woman's instinct 
is generally right, her arguments invariably wrong." 

"How extremely insulting 1" exclaimed Isabel. "And it is 
quite untrue besides, as I shall tell the Doctor when I see him. 
I should like to bring him and Bosalind together, and see which 
would have the best of the argument." 

"I hope you do not intend to take Rosalind for your model, 
however. She was not a womanly woman ," said Jasper. 

"So says Ruth," retorted Isabel. "She was not piudleiEKt 
enough to suit eitheor of you." 

" Poor despised Prudence ," said Mrs. Lennoz, with a smile ; 
^she has hard measure among you, and even Jasper seems un* 
willing to plead her cause." 
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^He ynSi not h«w a dianee bf doing fa unkM Bttth giVes us 
tea," said Dayid, and, in compliance with the hint, Biith folded 
19 her Woik, with which she had been too itanoh engaged to 
take sny shaie in the foregoing dtsoasiion , and eat down to the 
tea-table. 

'*^Yoii did ^ot tell flie^" Mx9. Lminoai said to Ji^qMr ^ "how 
Ifo. GyAton is.** 

"As -well as usual, thank you," answered the boy, with aliteet 
nngraetOtts bretily; 

"I suppose that she is yery anxious about this ChiisteMUi 
examination?'' 

" I doat kno^. I have told her that I have no chance of the 
sehelarship.'' 

"I wonder t^at you did not scrapie to tell such a gratuitous 
falsehood," remarked Dayid; "howeyer, it will only make your 
success more triimiphant All the fellows say you will b^bt 
Lftwifl and :^en." 

" I know who intght beat us all three , if he were to tl!j^ ," said 
JFasper. 

"Ah, so they say I but it is quite nonsense. At all eyents, 
I ain too young to try this time , and before next year I shaU be 
at Sandhurst" 

The Words were spoken with the confidence somethnes as- 
sumed to bear down opposition, but though Mrs. Lennox looked 
distuorbed, she said nothing. 

"Before next year I sh^ be too old," said Jasper; "if I fail, 
lamtoleayesthoolatonee, andlookfor aclerkidiipi orsoAe- 
thhig of that sort" 

"Perhaps," said Ruth, soMy , "you might get into the bank 
here." 

"Perhaps," repeated Jasper; but he did not i^pear to find 
anything cheering in such a contingency. He swallowed his t^a 
in haste, and, pushing back his chair, he asked if he might set 
to work at once. But Dayid was in no such hurry. 

"I haye not half dohe ," he said. " Giye me ah^her cup of 
tea, Ruth, and then you can light Clinton's candle*, and settle 
him eomfbrtdbly in the study. I will follow when 1 am ready." 
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'Tcan light my own candle," said Jasper; *'apon myworcl, 
LennoXf you know how to fag your sisters." 

'^Not to mention his friends," added Ruth, gaily; *'I admire 
the assurance with which he sends us to do his work, while he 
sits here at his ease." 

^^It was Clinton's own suggestion, I would haye him to re- 
member," said David ; *^ and mamma likes me to relax my mind, 
and give her the news before I run away, does she not?" He 
looked up to meet his mother's smile of proud affection , and 
drew his chair closer to her own, in preparation for a talk, while 
Ruth and Jasper Clinton left the room together. 

"I never can get on with Jasper," observed Mrs. Lennox. 

"No one does," replied David ; " but he is more human with 
us than with any one else, and I like him exceedingly: he is 
thoroughly gentlemanlike, which is more than can be said for 
all my schoolfellows." 

"I like him too," said Mrs. Lennox; '^and I am so sorry for 
him. He looks as if he never forgot his story." 

"He certainly has it in his mind to-night," said David, "for 
it was cast up against him. He was appealed to in some question 
of fair and unfair, and then taunted by another fellow, who asked 
what the son of a felon should know of truth and honour." 

"What a shame I" exclaimed Isabel, with kindling eyes. 
" Did you knock him down, David? " 

"No, Isabel ; with my theme in my head, I remembered that 
discretion was the better part of valour, and forbore to attack a 
fellow twice my size. Clinton has spirit enough in general , but 
any allusion to his father seems to knock it out of him. He 
turned white and red, without answering a word, and one can 
see how it rankles. I must say that the feeling of the school is 
with him, and there was a cry of * Shame,' like Isabel's just now, 
which made Ba— , the fellow I mean, look remarkably small." 

"And Mr. Clinton was not exactly a felon, was he, mamma?" 
said Isabel. 

" Something very like it, my dear. He committed a forgery, 

which is only a genteel kind of felony; and was sentenced to 

asportation for life. It must be more than twelve years ago, 
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far I remember that I had you in my anns when I read the trial 
in the paper. I fancy that it came like a thiinderboll on poor 
JBarbara , for ahe waa so proud and so fond of him , although his 
jnanner was by no means prepossessing, — inattentive to heti 
and elaborately civil to the rest of the world.** 

''So you haye seen him," said David. ''I thought you had 
4>iily known Mrs. Clinton before her marriage.** 

''I saw little of her afterwards. She happened to be at 
Portsmouth with her husband when we went abroad, and we 
did not meet again until I settled here. At first I hoped to 
xenew our former intimacy; but that is impossible, since she 
can neither endure to speak of the past nor to banish it a mo- 
ment from her mind. She has never spoken of her husband, and 
I do not know if he is still living.** 

'* She is an appalling woman,** said David, ''and as stiff and 
repulsive to her own son as to any one else, though I believe she 
likes him after a fashion.** 

'^ Possibly,*^ said Mrs. Lennox. " It is an amiable weakness, 
which mothers cannot easily shake off. But it has been an in- 
judicious training for a boy like Jasper, whose morbidly sensi* 
tive temper leads him to exaggerate all the evils of hisposition.*' 

"Jasper thinks so himself,'* said David. "That is the chief 
reason why he is so anxious to get the scholarship. Here , he 
says that dishonour tracks his footsteps , and he should breathe 
more freely elsewhere. And now I must go and look after my 
theme." 

CHAPTER n. 

I hare been lonely , — I am lonely still; 

I dog aU tendemeaa from oat my heart ; 
There i> no fibre of the smiling ill 

To grow again, to torture and depart. 

IX* Poenu by V. 

To Ruth the particulars related by Mrs. Lennox were known 
long since , and not through her mother alone. Even to-night, 
in (he midst of a discussion of the examples applicable to her 
subject, prudent Ulysses, the Fabian policy, and the lines of 
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, Torres Vedns, Jasper said, revertiiig to what had passed ia ^e 
other room, "I don't know where I got liiis r€ftttalieii fbr 
pxudenoe , but I do know that I shall be sorely tempted to tbr- 
Ssit it if I fail in the examiBation. I would rather eoiist , or go 
to sea before the mast, than go into the bank hese.*^ 

"OhjJasperl" 

'^I am in earnest, Buth; shocking as you may think it. To 
live on here, to be taunted and pointed at, and mistmsted, at 
every turn — to remember my dishonour, and to see that it i» 
remembered by others — to have to be gratefiil for the obliga* 
tion of placing me in a position I demise, and would willingly 
spurn ; it is altogether intolerable I ** 

^* No one has a right to mistrust you," said Bxith. ** The dis^ 
honour is not yours, and you will live down suspicion." 

** It were easier to die under it, Butk There is such a thing 
as visiting the sins of the fathers on their children." 

**Not in the sense you mean," said Buth, quickly. '^You 
know how the Jews* proverb was set aside, when they said: 
^The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth 
are set on edge.' And, after aU, Jasper, I believe that you will 
get the scholarship, and be able to go to Oxford and take 
orders." 

"Believe it if you will, but I am convinced that I shall finiL 
I have lost ground in the last few weeks; and the more know- 
ledge I cram into my head , the less rises to the surface when I 
come to use it. For that reason I came here to>night. I can> 
not help working when I am at home , and it only stupefies me, 
and does no good." 

"The Doctor knows you so well, Jasper, that he wiUmake 
allowance for what he knows to be only nervousness." 

"The Doctor," rejoined Jasper, "has neither the right nor 
the inclination to make allowances. Nor does the decision rest 
with him I the examiners always come down from Oxford." He 
resumed his pen, as ifweary of the subject; and Buth was very 
witling to let it drop, since her womanly tact enabled her to per- 
ceive diat any attempt to Cheer him only niade hili an^pations 
more gloomy. David soon came in to hinder, rather than to 
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help, Tiyhiscritibitnna^emeiidttioiis; and though Xai^ier ac- 
quiesced in the alterations he suggested, Ruth was lew sub- 
mianre* 

*^ You will quite spoil that sentence j^afaeaaid; ^* 1st it stand, 
Jasper, or let David write his own theme." 

''No, indeed,'* s^id David ; '' I must strike ovtToixw Vedras : 
he may make what he can of Fabius, who was alwsys my aver- 
sion, especially since it will serve to heighten the antithesis 
when I come to HannibaL But it iis a palpable poaching on my 
preserve to make any allusion to the Great Captain, who is to be 
the hero of Fortitode." 

''Well," said Jasper, looking at his watch, '^ write it after 
your fashion, for it is time to go home and prepare my own 
work." 

"Isabel and I mean to walk with yoii," said David, "for she 
must needs go star-gazing. Will you join the party, Buth?" 

"If mamma does not mind being left alone," said Ruth; 
and, when satisfied on that point, she was as well pleased as her 
sister to join the starlight walk. 

Two and two, they stepped briskly through the deserted 
streets, Isi^landherbrolher, always together, in front, fol- 
lowed by Ruth and Jasper, who were almost as insepsrable. 
Ilielr voices were hushed , Ihe stillness and silence of the night 
subduing even'David's joyous spirits, so that little was heard 
save the tramp of their feet along the pavement. It was clear 
and frosty; the stars shone out with great brilliancy; and Isabel 
only spoke to point out the constellations as she successively re- 
cognised them. 

"Isabel is so quick in taking up anything she fSuieies," ob- 
served Ruth ; "she only began star-gazing three weeks ago." 

Jasper assented, presently adding in an undertone, "My 
pleasure in the pursuit is spoiled by the necessity of submitting 
to the arbitrary arrangement of men. When the heavens axe 
mapped out, one loses the sense of their infinity." 

" ' He knoweth the number of the stars , and calleth them all 
by their names,'" said Ruth, softly. "And I thmk there is 
great harmony in method." 
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'^ Method is your cardinal Txrtue," said'JaspeTJ "I find it 
only an irksome necessity.** 

Vlt is an instinct,** said Buth, "wit& which some people 
«reb(»m:-^ those people, David says, who are destined to be 
old maids." 

"Then we may conclude that such is not IsabeFs destiny,** 
Baid Jasper. "Do look, now the lamp-light falls on her, at the 
way her shawl is wound round her, with one end thrown over 
her shoulder , and her hands ungloved ! '* 

"You precise and proper person!*' exclaimed Isabel, her 
attention arrested by the sound of her own name: "Do you 
fluppose Cassiopeia cares whether I wear gloves or no?** 

"Possibly not,** returned Jasper, *drily. "If she did, you 
might pay more respect to her presence, than to that of your 
humble servant." 

"Hear him!** said Isabel, -in unrestrained merriment; *'he 
takes it as a personal insult that I don't wear gloves. I wonder 
whatKuth has done? she keeps her hands rather suspiciously 
folded under her cloak.*' But the aspersion was unfounded , as 
Jasper discovered , when he shook hands with his friends at his 
own door, and bade them good night. He did not ask them to 
linger, noting how David hurried the leave-taking, lest they 
should be invited to go in and see Mrs. Clinton, and his per- 
ception of the motive for this haste did not help to clear his 
clouded brow, nor impart any alacrity to the step with which he 
entered the room where his mother sat. 

David had scarcely used too strong an expression when he 
called Mrs. Clinton a repulsive woman, although, as the Bar- 
bara Maylin of Mrs. Lennox's youthful recollections, she had 
been remarkable for grace and beauty. Now the regularity of 
outline bad settled into harshness, her manner was cast in the 
same unpliable mould ; even her voice seemed to have but one 
tone , studiously adapted to convey no expression. She always 
Wore black, which set off her colourless delicacy of complexion^ 
her only remaining beauty; and the grey hair, the hollow eye, 
and the deep lines round her mouth, gave her the appearance 
of being much older than she really was. 
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The aspect of the room was cfaeeiiess, small and si^ntily 
fumished , and with little regard to the amenities of life. Mrs. 
Clinton 'sat at a centre table, on which there was nothing but 
her work-basket and embroidery frame, and a case containing 
a miniature, which she hastily closed and laid aside when 
Jasper^s hand was on the door. The boy stooped to kiss his 
mother's forehead; more, as it seemed, from habit, than as a 
spontaneous expression of affection, and she observed that he 
had come home early. 

''Yes, I haye some work to do,** said Jasper, and this ap- 
peared to be a sufficient reason for lighting his candle, and 
sitting down to his books at the other end of the room, before 
another word had been spoken on either side. 

Mrs. .Clinton applied herself to the embroidery, which she 
executed with singular skill and delicacy; and for an hour or 
more the silence was unbroken, save when Jasper fluttered the 
leaves of his lexicon , or a half-consumed coal slipped through 
the bars of the grate upon the hearth. At last he shut up his 
books with a stretch and a sigh, he looked at his watch, and 
supposed that it was bed-time. 

'^I suppose so," said h«s mother, collecting her materials 
for woKk. Then she gathered the dying embers into a blaze, 
and added: ''Come and warm yourself; you must be cold 
sitting there." 

"It is warm enough," said Jasper; but he came neverthe- 
less; and, folding his arms upon the mantelpiece, he leaned 
his brow against them, looking as fixedly at the fitful blaze as 
if he could read his fate there. He seemed disposed to linger 
without making any effort to be sociable ; and when Mrs. Clin- 
ton attempted to rouse him from his abstrcustion, it was in a stiff, 
constrained manner, little likely to be successful. 

"Did the Lennoxes walk with you to the door, Jasper? X 
thought I heard Isabers laugh." 

" Yes , they were all three there." 

"Isabel seems to have great spirits." 

"Sometimes. She is variable; but then they all spoil 
her." 
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**I thought," flaid Mrs. Clinton, «<thftt Deyid WaS Mb mo- 
tiiei*8 favourite , and reigned paramount in the hon«&.* 

**I believe he does,** said Jasper, after a momenfs pfMMe; 
**and that it is only Ruth who is his slave, and Isabel's, and 
who does dl disagreeable duties." 

** You need not pity her," said Mrs. Clinton; **8he is ha^y 
in having work to do , and doing it well." 

"I do not pity — I am more likely to envy her," liaid Iteper, 
briefly. ^* Good-night, mother." And he took np his^ttBdl^ 
and departed* 



CHAPTER m. 

In vain our pent wills fret, 
And woald the world aabdae, 
Limits we did not get 
Condition all we do — - 
Bom Into life we are, and life mast bo our mould. 

M. Abnolo. 

Thbbe weeks after this, Ruth and her sister met JaspiSr in 
the market-piaoe. They had not seen him since the ezamifitttioa 
of the candidates to^ the scholarship began two days befbre, 
and now, walking according to custom with his eyes upon the 
groimd, he would have passed them without reeogniti6n, if 
Isabel had not been less sorupolous than her sistef in niuaing^ 
him from his abstraetioti. 

"Well, Jasper, how do you get on?" 

"I do not get on at ail," said Jasper, with a laugh that rtm^ 
hollow ; and, as he raised his head , Bath saw the £bted of nnsoa 
spot glowing on his usually pale cheek. " I do not get <m at aU^ 
Isabel ; I stand still* I broke down altogether in ti^e vivd tfocey 
and my mathematical paper was almost a blank." 

" But they set one thing agunst another," said Ruth , '* and 
David heard that you did well in classics." 

"No success in classics can retrieve my failure to<lay," said 
Jasper. "But it does not signify. I never expected it to be 
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Qthemriaey -«id ao these is no disappQiatment" Aadlievtrode 
en sareeohii^ly aa if ke were trsmpliog down all tke bitter aod 
agitated feelings which belied his words. 

^^1 am yvBy eorry for Jasper," said Isabel, with a sigh; but 
Huth neithfir ughed nor spoke, and their walk bone was silent 
enough. 

Dn Berkeley — ^'^fteDoetCHr," aa he was ealled by David 
and the other boys — was sitting with It&s. Leonox. Isabel 
oonaidered him isat advanced in years, though he was probably 
nearer thirty than forty. But the disparity in their ages was no 
doubt oonsiderable. Mis dark hair was already siWered with 
grey,^ he weaie near-sighted spectacles, and he waa distinguished 
by many of the pecidiarities early acquired by men of literary 
and fleciuded habitat he lookect annoyed by the slamming of a 
dooop, and an undue pvoportion of eream and sugar to hie tea 
disturbed his equanimity. And though fond of Isabel, and 
pennitfing heoT to take gveater liberties with him than he 
allowed from any othe(r person, he evidently regarded her 
joyous spirits, and wild untutored ways, as an exercise of hie 
patience rath» than as a subject of admiration. 

With a half-uttered exclamation of satislEkctiony Isabel 
seoognieed the Malacca cane, and the hat with brim of rather 
dignified breadth, lying on the hall table, and she danced into 
the room, interruptdng without ceremony si^me remark,^ ad- 
dressed in a confidential tone to her mother. 

**Oh, Dr. Berkeley! I am so glad to find you here, for it 
can only be to tell us that Jasper has got the scholarship , and I 
shall go and put him out of pain at once. We met him just now, 
looking so very wretched." 

"His misery is premature, since the result of the examina- 
tion is not yet made public ," said Dr. Berkely. 

"No, but boys always think they know, though I am quite 
sure they are wrong this time, for Jasper certainly deserres it 
more than the others." 

"I have a high opinion of Clinton," said the Doctor, stiffiy; 
**bttt you must be aware. Miss Isabel, that moral isharaoter 
cannot be made the only criterion." 



[ 
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- ** And 80 you will have nothing to say to poor Jasper, thongli 
he ia better than any of them, and cleyerer too, Dayidaays! 
Thatis too unfair r 

"My dear Isabel!" said Mrs. Lennox, in an admonitory 
tone, which called the tears to her little daughter's flashing 
eyes , and the Doctor instantly took her part. 

"I am sure that I quite admire Miss Isabel's enthusiasm, 
and, though she spoke hastily, she cannot really belieye that 
the examiners , who ore able and honourable men, would make 
an unfair decision." 

Isabel, however, was not very willing to hear her words 
explained away , and , hanging her head and pouting her pretty 
lips, she murmured — 

^*I don't see why Oxford dons may not sometimes do wrong 
as well as other men. Though you have not answered my ques- 
tion, after all." 

Dr. Berkeley repeated his former assertion, that the 
names were not given out; but Mrs. Lennox said with a 
smile — 

"You may trust to the little woman's discretion, for she is 
not quite such a scatterbrain as she seems to be; and she or 
Buth are more likely to be able to answer your question than 
lam." 

•* I know I may trust Miss Ruth ," -said Dr. Berkeley , doubt- 
fully. 

"And not me?" said Isabel, forgetting her ill-humour in 
eager curiosity; "that is very hard. I can keep a secret from 
any one , even ^om David , and I believe that Ruth tells Jasper 
everything, because she is flattered by his speaking rather more 
to her than to the rest of the world. Not much, though, ^nd 
she would never have had courage to ask him about his exami- 
nation , if I had not been there." 

" If Miss Lennox is in Clinton's confidence, it is more than I 
am," said the Doctor, glancing at Ruth's deepening colour. 
"I find it impossible to penetrate his reserve, and for that 
reason I came here to-day. He has rightly guessed that he 
failed in the examination and another has been elected to the 
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scholarsliip. He mnst , therefore , relinquish the hope of going 
to college, and I am anxious to provide for him in some other 
way. 1 spoke to Mr. Dunn, who sa3rs there might be an opening 
for him in his office; but I do not like to press him to make the 
offer , until I know whether it is likely to be accepted.** 

"A stupid clerkship!*' said Isabel; "and to Mr. Dunn, the 
stupidest of aU the Holmdale attorneys I Dayid says that he is 
fit for better things." 

^* If David can procure anything better, I shall be delighted,** 
said Dr. Berkeley, drily ; "but now I want to know if Miss Ruth 
can guess what Clinton's decision is likely to be.** 

Ruth's cheeks were still more deeply dyed, as she replied, 
after a moment's hesitation — 

"I do not exactly know, but I will try to find out** 
The Doctor thanked her, and presently took leave, pro- 
mising to call again in the evening, to ascertain the result of her 
inquiries. 

"And how are you to find out, Ruth, I wonder?** said Mrs. 
Lennox. 

"I suppose by going to Bean-street to ask Jasper,** answered 
Ruth, in a matter-of-fact tone which made her mother smile. 

"That is the straightforward way, certainly ; but the Doctor 
intended you to be diplomatic, and not to commit him or any 
one else. And you will be less likely to learn Jasper's real 
wishes if you go to Bean-street, and unfold the matter before 
Mrs. Clinton." 

"I know quite well already what he wishes, or, at least, what 
he does not wish ," said Ruth ; " and his mother may, and ought 
to help him to decide. So, mamma, if it wouldl do to cut out 
David's shirts to-morrow, I will go at once, before I take off my 
things." Mrs. Lennox made no farther objection , and she set 
off accordingly. 

Mrs. Clinton was not ftt home , and, on opening the door of 
the little pariout, Ruth found that the room was darkened, and 
Jasper asked who was there, in a voice betraying severe bodily 
pain. 

" It is I, Jasper. Are you ill ? " 
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««I bam • iMdadwr Mid dw WsTt iMOBffliiimdf ontlie 
woU. '^WhylwTejfim come. Both? I nippote D«vid seat joa 
totefl iMMy £ste — as if I did not know it mhaady." 

'^Tea, yoahawe&iled: lamToy aony " aaidBnUi, aitting 
down beride him, and tamdl^ lining hm hand on hia. But 
Jaaper tnroed away, saying, in a stifled Yoioe, aahe hid hia £ice 
io die pillows — 

^YoaneednotbesoTTT, Bnth. I don*t wish any one to care 
what beoomea of me, for I shall oi^be a gnef and disappdnt- 
men! There is my mother — she does not know it yet, and 
when she comes home ahe will not say e^ren so much ss yoa do ; 
yet 9hi$ will feel it more." 

^' She knows that you have done your best, Jaaper.** 

"Tea; and great comfort there is in that, when the best I 
can do lea(ves me still dependent on her exertions. She has 
worked night and day to meet the school expenses, and this is 
the result" 

ThI* was a new disclosure to Rath , who had often wondered 
what became of the embroidery to which Mrs. Clinton applied 
wkl» such assiduity. 

*'I eonld bear it better," Jasper presently resumed , " if — if 
my mother were like yours. But I know that, while she has 
deyoted herself to me, because she considers it her first duty, 
she is always longing for the time when she may leave me to 
Sttpp<»rt myself. And this 1 should haye been able to do after 
my first year at Oxford." 

**But why should she leaye you, Jasper?" 

<*Yoa cannot guess? .She has not forgotten the only pas- 
slonate deshre she has felt these many years — to find her way 
aorOM the world. But for me, she would have been in Australia 
long ago t and when I first discovered this, I proposed that we 
should go together. But that, she said, might not be." 

**No, I should think not," said Buth, as she pictured to her- 
self the manifold evils which such a step must have entaUed on 
one of Jasper^s morbidly sensitive temper. "And now, Jasper, 
there is an alternative which I do not so much mind telling you, 
though I am afiraid you will not like it" 



She pzoeetded to ntaie the oljcet of the Docto^t Tlsit, 
justified In aatkipating that his distaste for such a voeation 
would be less- decided than when the matter had been last dis- 
cussed between them. For, though he expressed no satisfao* 
tion, briefly saying, that if his mother had no objection, he 
should make none, his mind was endently relieyed by this de* 
finite prospect of independence. 

l&s. C^tOB came in as they were still talking, and Buth 
could iiilly taste the bitterness of Jasper's Toice, when ha 
said — 

'* Well, mother, Ruth has come to tell me that I am — not 
a scholar, but a lawyei's cleik elect** As he spoke, a throb of 
pain sent the blood to his temples, fading again as quickly, and 
leaTing eren his Hps colourless. 

^Lie down, Jasper,*' said his mother, taming to the window 
to darken the room still more ; **yon will be neither scholar nor 
clerk if you excite yourself while your headache is so seyere.** 
There was no expression of sympathy, no caress or soothing 
word, to soften the bitterness of the admission Jasper had made. 
This was all she said ; it was ail her son expected, and only Ruth 
resented the cold, impassive manner. 

In truth Jasper was in no mood to endure condolence, and 
there was silence for a few moments, broken by Ruth, who said, 
apologetically — 

*^I am sorry that I came , but I did not know that Jasper was 
.ill,and— " 

"And the Doctor wanted his answer," said Jasper. ^'Go 
and tell my mother about it in the other room. My head is too 
bad to think, and I could rather abide by her decision, and hear 
no more until it is settled.** 

Mrs. Clinton took Ruth into the adjoining room , and said, 
after waitmg for some-moments, in expectation that she would 
Tolunteer the explanation unasked — 

"Well, Ruth, Jasper has referred me to you to explaia his 
allusion to the clerkship." 

Ruth's answer was giyen with sufficient distinctness,, al- 
though in an unsteady voice, and when she finished speaking, 
Sim Waiwi, 2 
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she raised her eyes to Mrs. Clinton's face with a thy, inquiring^ 
glance, endeaTOuiing to ascertain the effect of her words. But 
she might as well haye tried to read the expression of an iron 
mask, and Mrs. GiinUm only replied by another question — 

^* And what does Jasper wish ? " 

*'Will you not ask himself?** Ruth could not forbear 
replying, though almost alarmed by her own daring. 

'^No," said Mrs. Clinton; "you can tell me more than I shall 
learn from him, since with you he is comparatively open." 

"I know,** saidButh, "that it was his great wish to go to 
Oxford; but, since that cannot be , he thinks it best to take the 
clerkship , and when he has recovered from the first disappoint-* 
ment, I think that he may be happier than he was at school." 

"Very possibly — and without attaining great felicity either ; 
but is the disappointment so great? I imagined that, though 
he worked doggedly, it was on principle , and with little expec^ 
tation or anxiety for success. However, you probably know 
more than 11** 

Ruth knew not what to reply, embarrassed by the conscious* 
ness that Jasper had indeed bestowed on her the confidence 
withheld from his mother, and Mrs. Clinton resimied, after a 
moment's pause, — 

"If the decision rests with me , you may thank Dr. Berkeley 
for his good ofQces, and assure him that they will not be 
rejected. But I wiU not force Jasper to take any step of which 
he may afterwards repent." 

"He will be best pleased to have the matter settled for him,'' 
said Ruth; and Mrs. Clinton answered with a sort of smile at 
her assured tone. 

"Then you are willing to take the responsibility?" 

"No, I did not mean that," said Ruth, quickly. 

"Nor did I imply anything so terrible that you need colour^ 
and disclaim it. Jasper could not have a better guide, and to 
you such happiness is due as he, poor boy, has known." 

Sad and thoughtful, Ruth returned home to inform her 
mother of the success of her mission. Mrs. Clinton's emotions 
were of a more mingled character. A tremulous smile played 
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ironnd her motith, and there was a qoiTeriiig of the proud dilated 
nostril , as she drew forth her husband's miniature firom its case, 
and gazed at it long and iizedly, until her glazed eyes were 
dimmed with unwonted tears. And then she softly mur- 
mured — 

"At length the day of meeting is at hand, and we shall part 
no more." 



CHAPTER IV. 

still round, and roond, and round 

Let us compass the ground. 

What roan U he who feels 

Any weight at his heels ? 
BInce oar hearts are so light, that, all weighed together, 
Agree to a grain , and thuy weigh not a feather. 

Dayxmaxit. 

Not only Jasper's vocation in life, but that of David Lennox, 
was decided in the ensuing Christmas holidays, and neither of 
the two ihends returned to the grammar school. David's deter- 
mination to follow his father's calling would not yield to his 
mother's long-cherished hope that he might embrace a more 
peaceful profession; her unwilling consent was at last obtained, 
and he was to go to Sandhurst in the first week of January. 

Isabel rejoiced with unselfish heroism , stifling her regrets 
at the approaching separation from her darling brother, in 
bright anticipations of the laurels he was to win, and of the less 
distant prospect of seeing him in his Sandhurst uniform. The 
folio edition of Shakspeare lay undisturbed on the shelf, while 
all her spare moments were employed in netting him a purse — 
as great labour of love as the first efforts of a young lady in 
fancy work are apt to be ; and when the task was at last accom- 
plished, her purse was more expensive, less serviceable, and 
by no means so pretty as those which lay under glass cases on 
Miss Pinfold's counter. 

Ruth's sisterly affection took a more practical turn. She 
made David's shirts; she hemmed his handkerchiefs; and she 

2* 
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•tsora lo dieer her motihei^t spirits, which fii^^ mbte and 
more m Christmas drew near. The candolence of their Hoimr 
ilftlA aeq^aaintance did not tend to make the separation less ga»- 
vous. JDr. Berkeley's disapprobation was mostopenly expressed. 
He lamented the withdrawafof his favourite scholar, ^dictiag 
thait be would repent^ when it was too late, of his boyish fancy 
for a red coat, which outweighed for the moment the brilHaEat 
prospects of distinction afforded by a learned education. Mrs. 
Dunn , whose boys were notoriously the ringleaders of every 
breach of school discipline at Holmdale , wondered how Mrs. 
Lennox could submit to expose her dear boy to the temptations 
of a public school; and Mr. Ball, the medical man, doubted 
whether the inherent delicacy of his constitution would endure 
the hardships of active service or a tropical climate. Mrs. 
Lennox could make but one answer to all representations : — 
"David's heart is set on the army, and I have consented." But 
this could not prevent her brooding over the evils so good- 
naturedly offered for her consideration! ; and Kuth was pri- 
vileged to share all her anxieties and misgivings. 

It was an established custom , from the time they settled at 
Holmdale, that Jasper Clinton and his mb^her, as well as Dr. 
Berkeley, should eat their Christmas dinner with the Lennoxes. 
It was the single exception to the rule of seclusion so rigidly 
maintained by Mrs. Clinton, and the concession was made, as 
all knew, for Jasper's sake, who would not have consented 
on that day to leave his mother alone in her cheerless home. 

On this Christmas-day all went as before. The doctor joined 
the young Lennoxes as they came out of chnrch after the even- 
ing service, and hoped that their mother would excuse his going 
home; to dress. Ruth satisfied his scruples with demure polite- 
ness, while Isabel and her brother exchanged bright rallying 
glances, because the fbrmer had threatened to give a negative 
feply, for the sake of ascertaining how the Doctor looked when 
be was dressed , or if he really possessed an evening coat. Bnt 
the question remained unsolved, for her courage failed when it 
eame to the point; and, in happy ignorance of the proposed im- 
~ "Hinence, Dr. Berkeley turned his steps down the High-street 
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••The Clintons got out before wi," said D&^; -^bnt «f 
course f^^y will go home to drem. Jasper is so sensible •of vhkt 
IS due to rank and station, that I expect him to come forth in a 
black satin stock, and a coral breast-pin. That is the coirect 
uniform for a lawyer^s clerk.** 

^*I see,** said Ruth, colouring, ^that, on the strength of 
the epaulettes, which, however, you have not yet won, you 
are prepared to look down on your old friends, and make merry 
with their misfortunes." 

^'V^ry fair," said the Doctor; and before David eould 
answer for himself, his defence was undertaken by IsabeL 

^^ Indeed, I think it is very tznfair. Dr. Berkeley. It isttot 
our fault that we have lately seen so little of Jasper, (or when 
we are out walking I have seen him cross over the street to 
avoid us. And as for making meiry with his misfortunes, yoa 
said yourself that it was very good fortune for Jasper to get into 
Mr. Dunn's office. I do really believe that you think it a finer 
thing to be an attorney's clerk than a soldier.^ 

*^I should be more likely to distinguish myself in the peaoe- 
ful profession," replied the Doctor; "but I am afraid that young 
Clinton is not of my mind. He is very unhappy, is he not, Miss 
Lennox? When they had their first interview the other day, 
Mr. Dunn was disappointed by his dry, dispirited manner,—* 
as if he was not going to his work with good heart" 

**I am sure that he will work steadily,^ said Ruth; "but he 
is still cast down by his failure the other day." 

" I agree with Ruth ," said D avid. **' I always envied Jaaper 
the power of working doggedly, however little he liked iSte 
tiling in hand. Small praise to him though , fbr I don*t believe 
he likes anything, except, perhaps, our sage vister here. I 
did imagine that he had a sneaking kindness for me, but tkBt is 
quite over. Only yesterday I wasted five minutes of the beauti- 
ful morning in trying to persuade him to come and skaite on the 
Broadmeadows pool ; but there he sat, iooking Idue over the 
fire , and would hot stir. And he skates splendidly, and would 
quite have cut out the Dyne Court party." 

"Oh, David, do you think so?'' exdaimed Isalbtl. *'I 
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nerer saw anything to neat as the figores cat by that boy — 
or young man, I sappose he waa ^- in the heather- colour- 
ed cap." 

""Ahr said David; ''he is a Sandhurst fellow." 

*^A nephew of Sir John's," added Rath; '^ so Clara Gascoigne 
told me. She was very proud of her tall cousin." 

" So the little heiress was there too," said the Doctor. 

^Yes, sitting in the barouche, all wrapped in yelvet and 
fur, and looking so delicate and pretty." 

'' Rather too delicate for beauty," remarked David; ^^she 
looks like a wax doll , which might melt or come to pieces, if it 
were rougly handled." 

Dyne Court was the great place of the neighbourhood, and 
the inhabitants of Holmdale took an untiring interest in the 
sayings and doings of its owners. Even the Doctor, who was 
not addicted to gossip , was very willing to hear all which might 
be told of the only daughter and heiress of Sir John Oascoigne; 
but the discussion was brought to a close by their arrival at the 
door of the Red House. 

On Christmas*night Dr. Berkeley was claimed by the younger 
members of the party as their exclusive property, and since Mrs. 
Lennox had been more than usually unwell, and was unable to 
bear, the distraction of many voices, they repaired to the little 
badLroom, usually designated as the study, soon after dinner, 
leaving her only with Mrs. Clinton. Dr. Berkeley was installed 
in the leather arm-chair which served as a centre for the group 
gathered round the fire, and the restraint imposed by Mrs. 
Clinton's presence, even more than by the fear of fatiguing Mrs. 
Lennox, speedily vanished. Even Jasper looked contented 
and almost happy, though his brow was again clouded by the 
first question addressed to him by Dr. Berkeley. 

*^Vrell, Clinton, so you have had an interview with your 
new master?" 

*<Yes, sir." Jasper, unlike David, did not think fit to 
drop the school appellation in private life. **He sent for me 
yesterday." 

«< And how did you like him?" 
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<'Ihair« often teen blm Wove, sir" said Jasper; andDcYid 
laughed at the evasiye reply. 

^'And familiarity breeds contempt — that is what Clinton 
means to imply." 

"No, DaTid, not at all," said Jasper, quickly. 

"David and Miss Isabel," Observed Dr. Berkeley, "think 
fit to despise all those who do not appreciate their wit and 
liyelinesB, for there are no other grounds to look down on Dunn. 
He is an excellent man of business , and since it is evident that 
none of his scapegrace sons inherit His habits of application, it 
is a good opening for Clinton." 

^*^I had not discovered the boundless range of the Doctor's 
ambition," said David. "Do you take^ Jasper? He intends 
you to succeed to the business, and become agent and legal 
tidviser to the heiress of Dyne Court. There is promotion 
for you!" 

"I shall be a rich man before you have succeeded in buying 
your company," said Jasper, forcing a laugh. As he spoke, a 
note was brotight in, directed to Miss Lennox, in fair, though 
still childish characters. 

"From the little heiress herself," said Ruth, as she broke 
the seal. "It is the Gascoigne crest." 

"Well, Miss Lennox, what does she say?" said Dr. Berke- 
ley; and David bade his sister read the note aloud, to satisfy 
jthe Doctor's curiosity. 

" It is only an invitation," said Ruth, "and for your last day, 
David. We cannot possibly go." 

"Let us hear what she says," repeated David; and his sister 
complied with the request 



"My dxab Miss Lennox, — Will you and your brother 
and sister come to our Christmas party on New Year's night? 
We are to have a dance and fireworks, and, as the nights are 
so dark, papa thinks that you had better stay and sleep, and he 
will send the carriage for you. He wishes me to add, that it 
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irill give tis great plMBixre to we one or two of yotir brothei^s 
friends al»o. 

^ Qive my love to leabel , and beliore tne ever 

*« Your affectionate Mend, 

" Qentlemen are evidently at a premium,'' said David; "but 
they must be able to dance, tiiough Mim Gaacoigne is too polite 
to Bay so. Do you think that you can get through a quadrille 
without bringing me to disgrace, Clinton? ** 

"Not I," said Jasper. 

"We could easily teach you the figure," observed Ruth; 
"but you would not enjoy the evening at Dyne Court without 
us. We were at the Christmas party last year, and there was 
not another person from Holmdale, only the county people, 
and a large party in the house.** 

"I am sure that we did not miss much in the Holmdale 
people ," said Isabel; " it was a great comfort to have no one to 
speak to, and I liked to watch the fireworks, without being 
teased by people coming up to say how beautiful they were. 
And then Clara was so bright and pleasant." 

"Ah , Miss Isabel ,*' said David, " when will you take a leaf 
out of her book , and leam to say pretty things ? I don't believe 
that Ruth will write half as neat a note in answer, and she is a 
year older than the little heiress." 

"I shall go and ask mamma what I am to say,^ Ruth 
answered, as she twisted the perfumed envelope of the note in 
question round her finger; "and I may tell her that we none of 
Us want to go." 

"That you do not want to go," said the Do6tor. "If the little 
lady on my right were allowed to speak the thoughts which look 
wistfully tiirough her eyes, we might hear another story." 

"I thought," said Ruth, "that <^ course Isabel would like to 
be at home on David's last night." 

"So I should, for myself," said Isabel, the pemionate teara 
srtarting to her eyes , in her eagerness to disclaim such a want of 
sisterly affliction as a contrary inclination might imply. " So I 



ibomld for ikiyt^, fen, laiow, Italii; lytit I wm thinktttgtliat it 

might bo a good thing for David to see something of that 

Sfloidhuist cotnin.*' 

'^Thal;i8notabBdid«a,''8aidDayid. «'Heisanioe4eddng 

felloVy and it would be worth while to learn the waye of the 

place." 

**I will consult mamma/* said Ruth; "and I can stay with 

her, if yoa and Isabel go. And what, wooid you like to do, 

Jaaper?*' 

<'Oh, he will like to go, of course,** said Isabel, as Jasper 

paused dubiously for a reply; "there will be no moon for our 

drive to Dyne Court, and I must wear white kid gloves'; and that 

IB a coajunctioB too favourable for star-gazing in eonformity 
with his ideas to be thrown away.*' 

While Dr. Berkeley demanded an explanation of the gibe, 
Ruth left the room to lay the matter before* her mother. The 
intomiption was unwelcome to the two ladies , for the memory 
of th^ir youthfiil intimacy only remained to impart additional 
constraint to their intercourse. Mrs. Lennox agreed with Isabel 
and David in their sense of the expediency of making acquaint^ 
ance mih the "Sandhurst cousin,** and she relinquished the 
enjoyment of her boy's last evening as readily as if it involved no 
sacrBice. "It will break the parting to, Isabel," she said. 
Ruth*s disinclination to leave her alone was also ovonruled, so 
that a note, very differently worded from the original design, 
was presently on its way to Dyne Court, accepting the invitation 
for themselves and Jasper Clinton. David declined to avail 
himself of the permission to bring any other of his school* 
fellows. 

The Lennoxes were the sole exception to the rule which, 
excluded the Holmdale gentility from the more aristocratic 
circle of Dyne Court. Sir John Gascoigne drew a marked 
distinction between them and the otiier townspeople, and he 
was not imwilling to foster the acquaintance with his daughter, . 
who had few opportunities of associating with those of her own 
age. However, their intercourse had not been frequent, and 
the, invitation was an event of sufficient importance to occupy a 
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good deal of thongbt and rather absmbing speealatkin, which 
perved to ward off the leas pleasing prospect of Dayid's de« 
parture. It was necessary to initiate Jasper into the mysteries 
of a qoadriile ; and, though j>rofessing a suily indifference to the 
whole affair, he came with great regularity for instruction, and 
passively submitted to IsabeFs ridicule of Ids awkward gestures. 

**Now do look at me, Jasper,** Ruth said, with unwearied 
patience, one evening when Isabel attempted to distract his 
attention by introducing an entirely irreleyant pirouette into the 
figure. *' You must not attend to Isabel.** 

^^It is of no use,** said Isabel, flitting past him; "you wiU 
never learn the Chame des Dames, from the Trenise, if it does 
not come by nature. Admire David, who knows the graces by 
intuition — he positively dances like a Frenchman 1** 

** You foolish child r* said David, bringing his glissade to an 
abrupt conclusion.* "I will not dance at all, if you make such 
absurd remarks, and then you must go partnerless, for no one 
else wiU ask you.** 

"I shall forage for myself,** said Isabel. "I mean to make 
Clara Qascoigne introduce me to the Sandhurst cousin, and I 
shall ask him to look after you, and see that you write at least 
once a week.** 

"If you do** — said David, but before he had determined by 
what terrific threat to enforce discretion, Ruth reminded him 
that mamma only waited until they had done talking to play 
another quadrille for them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Why with flach carneat pains dost thou proToka 
Tha years to bring tha fnevltabia yoke, 
Thua blindly with thy blesaedneaa at strife T 
Full aoon thy aoaV shall have her earthly flreight. 
And eaatom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heary aa frost, and deep almoat as life 1 

WOBBSWORTIC. 

Tbe Qascoigne canriuge was sent to Holmdale for the young 
Lennoxes and Jasper in such good time, that they arrived 
before any of the other guests , and neither Sir John nor such of 
the party as were staying in the house had made their ap- 
pearance. They were ushered into an empty drawing-room, 
but Clara soon appeared to welcome them from the long gallery 
Opening out of it. 

**0h, Miss Lennox! I am so glad you have come first. I 
made papa send the carriage early on purpose. I must in- 
troduce my cousin to you. Evelyn!" A tall stripling, with 
quick dark eyes, and regular features, answered to the sum- 
mons. ^'Here, Evelyn, this is Miss Lennox, Miss Isabel Len- 
nox and Mr. David Lennox, and Mr. Clinton, I suppose,** she 
added, in an aside to Ruth, who had not performed the duty of 
introducing Jasper Vfith equal distinctness. 

"Will you not come near the fire? You must have had a 
cold driye,** said young GascoignCj following his cousin's lead in 
endeavouring to make himself agreeable to Isabel, and she 
exerted herself to reply, though her voice was low and timid. 

In her simple muslin frock and sash, her chestnut curls 
ialling on her neck in heavy clusters ,^Isabel looked like the 
child she was, but a very pretty child withal, while Clara Qas- 
coigne, although scarcely attaining her height, and stiUmore' 
slightly made , already wore the dress and air of a woman. . She 
was rather over- dressed, in a flounced pink silk, set off by a 
profusjk)n of ornaments, and her fair glossy hair .elaborately 
braided; yet the animation which brightened the delicate 
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beauty of feature and complexion, and the grace of all her 
actions, made it appear as if all she wore became her. 

Ruth appeared to less advantage in her evening dress than 
in the dark merino in which she was much more at home. At 
an age when the roundness of childhood is lost, and the more 
perfect symmetry of woman not fully gained, «he was, if not 
positively ungraceful, at least wanting in that perfect grace 
which was the single point of resemblance between Isabel and 
Clara. And even in this the contrast was marked, since Isabers 
beauty was most apparent in the attitude of stillness and repose, 
wfiien, as now, she stood leaning against her sister^s chair, her 
c^afiped hands flung down, her dark eyelashes shading, Ibrthe 
most part, her glowing cheeks, yet now and then uplifted to 
disclose the light of those marvellous eyes. And in repose 
(Xara was never seen; for, even when her small fairy -like figure 
was not darting from place to place , her hands were ever in 
motion , helping out her words with the animated gestures of a 
Frenchwoman. 

Ruth had come unwillingly to Dyne Court; she did not like 
leaving her mother; she was shy and discomposed at being 
thrown unprotected among strangers, and involuntaiy admi- 
ration of Clara was allied with disapprobation of a manner by 
no means in accordance with her rigid views of propriety. For 
if there is any disposition to be a severe censor, it is never more 
strongly developed than at sixteen. But it was amusing to see 
bow all foregone conclusions melted before Clara's influence; 
she hung about Ruth with caressing fondness, first addressing 
her as Miss Lennox, and then asking whether she might call 
her R«ith, and when Ruth said , ** Why not?" she looked up with 
a saucy smile, — 

*^Yau are so wise and good that I am almost a&aid; for I 
know that you think me quite wicked." 

**How can you say so?** said Ruth, sincerely disclaiming the 
imputation, atd thinking her only winning and attractive. 

"I am glad that you don't quite give me up , for perhaps you 
may make The wise too, if you try. Come now,** she added, 
springing up , " I must show you the gallery. I liave been work* 



ing httrd' all day to 'd«ek jk with erergreeiuf, aad tfaatwrag^itir 
boy would go out shooting inatead of stayiDg to help me.** 

She pomted to Evelyn, who replied in his defence, that he 
had helped her all the morning; and he appealed to Isabel 
whether he had not earned the right to amuse himself after 
hixichk>n, but she was too demure to express an opinion. He 
then suggested that she should follow her sister to the gallery; 
and the whole party availed themselves of the proposal to ad- 
journ there. The clusters of glistening hoUy , rich with scarlet 
berries, had a very good effect; but Clara accused Ruth of being 
guarded ia her admiration, and instantly demanded the reason. 

"I do admire it very much,'* said Kuth; "I am only sony 
that it wa» not put up for Christmas, instead of for the ball. 
Now you have no right to call it Christmasing.** 

^'That is so like one of Ruth*8 refinements,** said l)avid, 
laughing, while Clara clasped her hands in mock despair. 

**Ah me! I unwittingly imagined that my day had been 
usefully, at least harmlessly employed, and now I find that aU 
these branches of holly are wicked and hypocritical, and very 
demoralising.'* 

**And I," added Evelyn, "must congratulate myself on the 
good instinct which did not allow me to misuse more than half 
the day, and led me to spend the other half in pheasant 
shooting.** 

Kttth was ever more ready to hear her words misconstrued 
than to take part in an argument; and though Isabel was less 
passive, she did not feel inclined to cope with the tall young 
man, who looked clever and satirical. Jasper, however, who 
had not spoken since he entered the room, said with some 
spirit: — ' 

"It is not lair, first to extract an ojanion from Ruth, and 
then to distort her words.** 

Clara looked up to the speaker, and ascertaining that he 
was as old and at least as tall as her cousin Evelyn, she con* 
sidered him not unworthy of attention. 

"I am glad,** she said, with a bright smile , "that you have 
the grace to stand up for Ruth, for it was very imchivalroos of 
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the other two gentlemen to take part against her. And I like 
excessively to hear her wise sayings, so long as I am not ex- 
pected to understand them." 

^* You did not put up all those great branches yourself,** said 
Ruth. 

*^Not with my own hands. I was only the master mind; 
and After Evelyn's base desertion, I was forced to be content 
with hired services. Smith was so tiresome, always telling me 
that the branches would interfere with the lighting, and that the 
house would bum like tinder; and now you see that he has left 
two of the candles in that bracket unlighted ; but I shall go cuid 
ask papa whether there is any danger.** 

. Sir John Gascoigne had just made his appearance at the 
opposite end of the gallery, and his little daughter danced down 
to meet him , and presently returned to report the success of the 
appeal. 

"Papa says I may light those candles if I don't mind the risk 
of burning the house down , and I don*t mind at all ; for it would 
be rather amusing to build a new one. But I cannot do it 
myself, and I am afraid to ring for Smith , so will you help me? 
Not you, Evelyn; you are not tall enough to be of any use — 
but Mr. Clinton." 

Evelyn stepped back, looking as if he did not relish the im- 
putation on his height, while Jasper was duly gratified by the 
distinction awarded to him , and executed Clara's behests with 
alacrity. It was, perhaps, as well that he was too busily engaged 
to hear what passed between Ruth and Sur John. 

" So that is young Clinton," he said. "Dunn tells me that 
he has taken him into his office on Dr. Berkeley's recommenda- 
tion. The poor young man's unhappy position entitles him to 
compassion ; and I shall be glad to afford him every encourage- 
ment in my power." 

Ruth was not, perhaps, sufficiently grateful for Sir John's 
offered patronage , and it was Isabel's turn to be next affronted. 
He took her by the hand, asked if that was Ruth's little sister, 
and added — 

^Ah^ qu'elleestjoUer 
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«<I cotdd have beaten himl" Isabel presendy declared ift 
an indignant aside to David. 

Sir John was a large man, still energetic in field sports, 
though indolent in most other things; he was good tempered 
and rather pompous, proud of his place and family, andpas^ ^ 
sionately fond of his little daughter. He now called Ruth^s 
attention to Clara's graceftil attitude, as she stood poised on the 
lowest rung of the steps which Jasper had mounted to effect the 
desired alterations; and Ruth, whose eye could take in the 
whole group , noted the eager solicitude with which he bent 
down to receive her commands. 

The party now began to assemble, for the sound of other 
arrivals summoned those guests who were staying in the house 
from their respectiTe rooms. 

^'Tfaey are all aunts and cousins,** Clara informed Ruth; 
"and there is not one of them I care about except Evelyn.** 
Evelyn was , however, still in disgrace. Sir John had ruled that 
she was to open the ball with Lord Raebum , ashy, ungainly 
youth, who did not appear to be sensible of the honour. Evelyn 
had engaged Isabel for the first dance, and he wished his cousin 
to promise him the second, but she was not disposed to favour 
the request. "I have not quite forgiven you yet,'* she said; 
**and I am not sure that I shall dance with you at all, -— 
certainly not so early in the.evening.*' 

"Will you dance with me, Miss Gascoigne?" said David, 
colouring, as Clara's eyes strayed towards him and Jasper, who 
stood together. 

"I shall be very happy,** she answered, lightly, before she 
flitted away, leaving Jasper rather provoked that he had wanted 
courage to make the same request. 

"Ihough, perhaps, it was as well let alone,** he observed 
to Ruth , " as I dance so badly." 

"As well as your neighbours, I suspect," said Ruth; "and I 
think she meant you to ask her.'* 

"Do you?" said Jasper, brightening; "then I shall toy to 
find courage in the course of the evening,' though it will be 
worse than Beauty and the Beast. After which remark, I am 
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afraid il is BO great oompniiieQt to aak yoU to be my partner 



now." 



^*I shall like it yery nuieh," said Ruth, tiittply; aiid they 
went to join the set which waa juat fonmn^ 

When the munc, mingling with the hum of yoicea, assured 
Isabel that her remarks could only be heard by the person to 
whom they were addressed, she ceased to be so much afraid of 
her tall partner. Although it was alarming to be treated with 
as mttch deference as if she were a young lady , it was not at ail 
disagreeable, especially as Sir John had just assumed that she 
was such a child as not to mind , or not to understand a compli- 
ment in French. Evelyn asked what was her fayourite book, 
and the eomprehensiye answer of ^^Shakspeare** led to s 
pleasant discussion of yarious plays. He was not so well read 
in them as herself, but he had seen many of them acted: and 
when he found that Isabel had neyer been to a theatre, he gave 
a yivid description of its delights^ As she became more at ease, 
she yentured to speak of David ; and , though Evelyn did not at 
first know who '* David*' was, he seemed to be sensible of his 
good fortune in the acquisition of such a schoolfellow, when 
Isabel pointed him out. 

^'-He is so lithe and active, that he must be good at all 
games, — just the sort of fellow to get on at school." 

*^Yes, that he is, — and then h^ is bo clever," said Isabel; 
but she stopped short, remembering David*s warning against 
any indiscreet confidence respecting him, and presently addiagt 
with some trepidation: "Would you mind telling him about 
Sandhurst? for then it will not be all strange to him." 

**I wiU have a talk with him as soon as tiie quadrille is over," 
said Evelyn, readily; "and then he can claim acquaintance at 
our barracks. Although I cannot be of much use to him there, 
for I am near the top of the tree , and expect my commission in 
sixmontha." 

" I hope ," said Isabel , ^Hhat by the time David is an officer 
there may be some glorious war, and then he may be chosen to 
lead a forlorn hope." 

"That is a Spartan wish," said Evelyn, laughing, ^'and it 
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would be .echoed by few of tbe men who go into the amy in 
these days of peace. They choose the profession in order to 
lead an idle, pleasant life, living in gpod society, and seeing a 
little of the world at the expense of the nation.'* 

^*If ifAa^ were all," said Isabel, with kindling eyes, ^* David 
would never be a soldier. He only seeks honour and glory." 

"Well," said Evelyn, lightly, ** he must start as a reformer, 
and infuse a fresh spirit into the army." 

Isabel was not quite satisfied, but the quadrille came to an 
end, Buth joined her, and young Gascoigne went to fulfil his 
promise of having a talk with David. David pronounced him 
*' a very nice fellow" when he returned to ask his sisters if they 
could give him any tidings of his partner, now that the walte 
was begun. Clara was descried by Ruth , and she and David 
were soon whirling round. So were Evelyn and Isabel : Jasper 
could not waltz, and Kuth had hot the option of refusing, for 
no one asked her. She sat rather disconsolately turning over a 
book of prints in the background, while Jasper remained in the 
outer ring, impatiently waiting for the conclusion of the waltz, 
since he had summoned courage to claim Clara's hand for the 
next quadrille. 

To a request, not very gracefully made, Clara very graciously 
acceded, perhaps because she was gratified by the homage 
which it evidently cost an effort to pay; perhaps , also , because 
she was in haste to anticipate Lord Kaebum's movements, who 
was being reluctantly brought up by his mother on the same 
errand. Jasper came with great satiiE^action to inform Buth of 
his success. "I wish," he said, "that you would arrange to be 
in tbe same set as ours, for then you can set me right if I make a 
mistake." 

**If I am in any set at all , I will try to be in yours," answered 
Kuth. But, as she had anticipated, she remained unsought in 
her retreat, while Isabel was carried off in triumph by one of 
three school -boys, who were desperately smitten with her 
beauty. The two unsuccessful rivals sulkily declined to dance 
at all, and remained sparring in Buth's neighbourhood, until 
she thought it advisable to change her position. Securing a 
Still Waters. 3 
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seat which commanded a view of the dancers, she was suffi- 
ciently well amused. Clara danced beautifully; Jasper acquitted 
himself with great credit, and both were talking gaily, the 
habitual melancholy of Jasper^s expression quite lost in th& 
animation of the moment. Ruth was pleased with his pleasure, 
yet her pleasure was marred by a scarcely acknowledged pang 
of jealousy, or wounded feeling, that the smiles which she had 
latterly found it so hard to win should be freely lavished oi> 
another. 

"Oh, Ruth!" said Isabel, coming up to her sister at the 
conclusion of the dance , her cheeks still flushed with excite- 
ment, "there is to be no more dancing before supper, as we are 
to get cool in time for the fireworks. And do you know I am 
almost sorry.'* 

"That saving clause of * almost is put in for consistency's 
sake," said Ruth; "you were afraid that the stupid dancing 
would take up the whole evening." 

"But I never thought that I should have such pleasant 
partners, I like Clara's cousin very much, and Gerald Courtown 
is rather a nice boy, though 1 can't think why he asked me to 
dance, for he does not know the figure in the least." 

If Gerald did not know his way through a quadrille , he was 
quite competent to guide his partner to the supper-room, and he 
came to carry her off, leaving Ruth still sitting on the fast- 
emptying benches. Jasper brushed by her without observing 
that she looked forlorn; but a word from Clara, who also saw 
her in passing, sent Evelyn Gascoigne to her side, and they 
went in together. Ruth, who had not before exchanged words 
with him, was less sensible of his attractions than Isabel had 
been. His manner was slightly supercilious , and an undefined 
impression that he adapted his conversation to what he con- 
ceived to be her tastes and opinions , awakened the instinct of 
opposition. Yet he was certainly agreeable, expressing himself 
with a terseness and precision very unusual at his age; and 
when he declared that Isabel and his cousin Clara were the rival 
beauties of the evening, Ruth's sisterly affection was gratified^ 
even while she felt incUired to be offended. 
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Isabel cas£ rather wistful glances towards Ruth, en^rying 
her position, since she was in the centre of a riotous group of 
school-boys, scuffling behind her chair for champagne and cold 
chicken, and her partner^s energetic attempts to enforce order 
only increased the clamour. Jasper imagined that every one 
must envy Mniy for he was still by Clara's side, and she talked 
alternately to him and David Lennox, who sat opposite , wholly 
neglecting her other neighbour. Lord Raeburn. She was 
only confirmed in this caprice by an admonition from Evelyn's 
mother, Mrs. Gascoigne, that it was ill-bred to distinguish the 
Lennoxes and their friend with such exclusive preference, when 
there were so many of the county people present. 



CHAPTER YI. 

Alas I I bave nor hope nor health , 

Nor peace within, nor calm aroand 
Nor that content, aarpaiifling wealth, 

The sago In meditation found, 
And walk'd with inward glory crown'd; 

Norifame, nor power, nor love, nor leisnre. 
Others I ^ee whom these snrronnd — 

Smiling they lire, and call life pleasure : 

To me that cup has been dealt In another measure. 

8bxxxbt« 
• 

A BT7MOI7B that the exhibition of fireworks was about to 
begin caused a general rush from the supper-room, and Isabel 
waft at liberty to rejoin her sister, which she did with an eager- 
ness which provoked Evelyn's observation. 

"I saw," he said, **that you were not quite happy in your 
mind, and at one moment I nearly came to the rescue." 

*'-The boys were rather rude , " said Isabel. 

"As boys are apt to be." 

"Not a// boys," said Isabel, confidently. David was, of 
course , the ruling exception , and now she thought that Evelyn 
might fairly be considered as another, though he 'was far from 
having intended to include himself in a class to which he 

3* 
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asftomed no longer to belong. He remained to cloak ands&awl 
such of the ladies as were disposed to go into the colonnade, 
while the boys, and others also who had exchanged their round 
jackets and falling collars for elaborate ties and evening coats, 
were already thronging round the knot of dusky figures which 
was the centre of attraction. Even Jasper had been carried 
away by the stream, but he returned before Clara had time 
to be very grievously offended by his defection^, to say that he 
had found a sheltered angle in the colonnade, where Miss 
Gaseoigne would have a much better view than from the draw- 
ing* room windows, if she were not afraid of the cold. 

Miss Gaseoigne was not at all afraid, and Isabel had already 
given her voice in favour of the colonnade. 

"It would be quite horrid," she said, "to go back to a 
candle-light room." llie other young ladies, or at least their 
prudent mammas, were of a different opinion, and Clara, Kuth, 
and Isabel were presently ensconced in the place selected by 
Jasper, only accompanied by himself and £velyn. Of David 
they saw no more, though Isabel occasionally caught the clear, 
joyous tones of his voice, rising above the rest, in persuasive, 
but fruitless eloquence. Old Jeremy, the gamekeeper, was 
inexorable in his determination to allow none of the young gen- 
tlemen to meddle with his stores , blackening their fingers with 
gunpowder, spoiling the effect of his Catherine-wheels, or 
possibly maiming themselves for life. 

Few things of men*s invention are prettier than good fire- 
works, and Isabel held her breath in silent admiration, and 
was rather annoyed by Clara's incessant flow of words. After 
exhausting all the superlatives which the. English language 
oould supply, she had recourse to Fi^nch, and the exclamation 
of ^^superbe! magrdfiquer were varied by interjections of terror 
if a rocket chanced to shed its shower of spariis in her neigh- 
bourhood. 

"We had better go in, if you are afraid," said Ruth, 
gravely, for she was fdways intolerant of anything approaching 
to affectation. 

"My dear Ruthl" exclaimed Clara, "you are too severe I 
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You do not understand that I like being frightened. It ifl a 
pleasant sensation, like walking on the edge of a precipice, or 
being in a stozBi at sea.*' 

"I cannot imagine that any one would be more unhappy in 
eith^ situation,*' said Evelyn. 

*^You are deterpsined to say disagreeable things," aaid 
Clara, turning away with a pretty air of displeasure; "you, 
and Buth, and Isabel too, by her eloquent silence. I shall 
not speak to any of you. Mr. Clinton , do you think me silly ? ** 

" Not at all ," said Jasper; and the answer was so far sincere, 
that he thought such graceful folly more enga^g than 
wisdom. 

^^ There again I** exclaimed Clara, as another rocket burst 
in what she conceived to be dangerous vicinity. "I know 
we ahall all be burnt.*' 

"You need not be afraid,'* said Jasper; "I will keep on the 
•windy side, so as to shelter you from all sparks." 

It did not escape Ruth's notice that the protection which 
Jasper afforded to Clara, without thinking it necessary to 
extend it to herself and Isabel, was rendered comparatively 
superfluous, from the fact of her wearing a ulk dress, and 
being, moreover, fully enveloped in a cloth cloak. But she 
felt that the throb of pain which attended this diseovery was 
unworthy, and she was only annoyed that Evelyn Qascoigne 
should make the same remark. 

"My cousin," he said, sarcastically, "must be infinitely 
indebted to your gallantry, and I can do no less than imkiate it 
on behalf of the Miss Lennoxes, who run much gree^ter risk in 
their muslin dresses." 

"I cannot imagine," said Isabel, "why you should talk 
about such an absurd thing as danger when you ought all to be 
looking at the fireworks. I don't at all want you to eome 
between me and the sparks, thank you, for I cannot see so 
well." 

The exhibition ended all too soon for Isabel's wishes, though 
others thought that the W€irm light which streamed invitingly 
through the long range of gallery windows might be morr 
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agreeable than the chill air of a winter's night. It was neces- 
sary, however, to collect ihe boys before dancing could re- 
commence, and Clara sent Jasper to summon them, promising 
to await his return. Ruth also lingered with Isabel, who 
enticed her to, walk to the farther end of the colonnade, in 
hopes of thereby obtaining a view of Orion, which was now 
hidden from their sight by a projecting block of chimneys. 

Jasper faithfully delivered his message, which did not 
obtain the least attention; and he had almost rejoined Clara in 
the dark comer where he parted from her, when his progress 
was arrested by the words, spoken in no measured tone, by 
Evelyn Gascoigne : — 

"You must wait for Mr. Clinton? I suppose you know who 
this young Clinton is , of whom you make such a hero — a clerk 
in Dunn's office , and son of the man who was transported for 
forgery." 

"And what then?" said Clara, with a slight, scornful laugh. 

What then, indeed? Jasper's heart beat wildly; but his 
first impulse , to spring forward and deny the charge , died away 
in the consciousness, that only in the truth of these words their 
bitterness consisted. He ground his teeth, and clenched his 
quivering hands, and turned away, to fly he knew not whither, 
for he could not fly from himself, nor from that withering sense 
of despair and hopeless dishonour — most terrible to the young, 
since then the pulses are fuU of life, and passion has not learnt 
to yield her sway to reason. 

Dark as it was, and hasty and uncertain as was his tread, 
Ruth recognised his figure when he was passing the lower end 
of the colonnade; and she stepped off the pavement to the 
gravel walk to meet him. 

"Where are you going, Jasper? — the boys are all at the 
other end, under the gallery.*' 

Jasper impatiently shook off her hand. " I was not looking 
for the boys. I do not want them, or any one." 

At this moment the clear tones of Clara's voice rang through 
the frosty air; "Ruih, Isabel, will you not come in? It is too 
<;oid to wait any longer for Mr. Clinton." 
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Buth bade Isabel go, promiBing to follow soon, and then 
4Bhesaid, timidly, — 

*'I cannot bear to leave you so, Jasper. Will you not tell 
jne what is the matter, and if I can do anything to help you?** 

** Have I asked for help?** said Jasper, fiercely; but as soon 
as the bitter words had passed his lips he was ashamed of his 
Impatience with one who was uniformly gentle and forbearing, 
and he resumed, in broken accents, **It is best not to trouble 
yourself about me, Buth; it can do me no good, and you only 
harm. I am a fool; and that is all. To-night, for one happy 
hour, I fancied that I might be as others, free and careless, 
and then the fact of my degradation, my blasted name, was 
forced upon me, and it drove me almost wild." 

"But who," said Ruth, ** would have spoken such cruel 
words?" 

"They were spoken of me, to Miss Gascoigne," said Jasper, 
and Buth knew how much this last circumstance must have 
aggravated their bitterness. She could give sympathy, even if 
more definite means of consolation were wanting, saying, with 
tremulous earnestness, — 

"It must seem hard, for there is no pain so dreadful as that 
of shame." ^ 

"And how should you know, Buth, who have never tasted 
its bitterness?" 

"I must know, in a measure," said Buth, "because the 
shame which foUows is the great misery of ail sin. But there is 
this difference, that when we do wrong we bring the punish- 
ment on ourselves , but iids is sent." 

"And does that make it more easy to bear?" 

"It ought to do so," said Buth, steadfiistly, "since we have 
the promise that no trouble is greater than we are able to 
endure." 

There was silence for a few moments, broken by tfie sound 
of music, and Ja^er looked up, and could see the gay figures 
flit past the windows. 

" Ytifu had better go in, and join them," he said. 

"Not without you, Jasper." 
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^I don*t intend to go in at all: I idmoit think I shall walk 
home,** he answered; but he was not proof against Kuth*s 
entreaties, and they presently entered the gallery together. 
They went down the country dance with a gravity and decorum 
which must have been quite edifying to the Oascoigne ancestr}\ 
who looked down from the walls in starched severity, smee 
gravity and decorum were not the order of the day. Clara, who 
was dancing with her cousin, was full of wild" gaiety; nor could 
shyness lay any restraint on IsabePs spirits wMle David was her 
partner, and very merry they were. 

It did not escape Clara's observation that something was 
amiss with Jasper, especially since he continued to shun her 
after the conclusion of the dance, and as soon as she was at 
liberty she came up to Ruth. 

"Can you tell me what is the matter with Mr. Clinton? I have 
a horrible suspicion that an illiberal sentiment of Evelyn's 
reached his ears when we were standing in the colonnade. 
There! I see by your face that I have guessed right; and now 
^at is to be done? Shall I go and tell him that I am not 
responsible for what Evelyn says? and that I don't care whether 
he is a double-dyed attorney or the son of twenty forgers? or 
do you think it would hurt his feelings?** 

" I am afraid it would ,** said Ruth , smiling , yet half-vexed ; 
"but he might be pleased to hear the same thing from me.** 

"Then tell him by all means; say, that I shall be miserable 
until I know that he has forgiven me; I should like to dance 
with him again , only there is no use making any more engage- 
ments, since I am engaged three deep, and the people are 
beginning to go already. Yes, papa, I am coming.** And she 
flitted away, in obedience to Sir John's summons to come and 
take leave of some of the people in question. 

Jasper lost no time in rejoining Ruth. 

"I am sure," he said, "f^m Miss Oasceigne's manner, that 
she was speaking of me.'* 

"Yes; she fancied that you might have heard what her 
cousin said, and she was anxious to explain that she did not 
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agree with him, or think that that should make any difierence in 
your position here." 

"Did she really say so?*' exclaimed Jasper, brightening. 

"Yes, really, Jasper. And I believe that you will find the 
same thing said by others whose opinion is of more importance 
than Ciara^a." 

" There is no one whose good opinion I should care so much 
to win. Do you not admire her beauty, Ruth? And there is a 
spring and joyousness about her, as if sorrow could not touch 
her." 

"I do not know if that is any privilege," said Ruth, thought- 
fully , " an'd not rather a peril. Unlike Isabel , who , with all her 
spirits, has that stroog, passionate nature which cannot go 
through life without suiering, and that is a great safeguard." 

"But she is not spoiled," said Jasper; "and there is some- 
thing very fascinating in that careless, light*hearted gaiety, all 
the more BO to me because I have never tasted it." 

"If people are not light-hearted out of levity," said Ruth. 

"And that," replied Jasper, warmly, "I am sure Miss 
Gascoigne is not. You must allow that it showed real con- 
sideration to be so anxious to heal the wound which she had not 
made. But I think that you are inclined to judge her harshly." 

"I did not intend to do so," said Ruth, her heart swelling, 
because she was conscious of not being ^olly guiltless of the 
charge, since the more Jasper insisted on her praises, the less 
freely her response would come. 

"Only think," continued Jasper,' "of the gifts showered 
upon her, — her beauty, her talents, and her position in the 
world, and see how her father idolizes her. And yet she is ab- 
solutely without pride." 

"What I think of most," Ruth answered, "is the loss which 
outweighs all these blessings, in her never having known her 
mother. It is enough to account for the little faults which I 
cannot help, seeing. Yet I hope you will not think me harsh, 
Jasper, for indeed I do like and admire her very much." 

Jasper was satisfied with this admission , but Ruth was not. 
She continued thoughtful and preoccupied ; and Evelyn Gas- 
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coigne, who from a little distance had noted the grave dis- 
cussion wit)i some amusement, presently approached to inquire 
what weighty question in philosophy Clinton had failed to 
solve. 

*' We were not talking philosophy," said Ruth. 

**It was somethmg abstruse, I am sure: people do not 
generally look so graye m a ball-room.** 

"I had forgotten that we were in anything but a crowd.'' 
said Ruth , naively; ^* and that, every one says , is as good as a i 
desert. There is hardly any one here whom I know by sight.** | 

^^What a courageous avowal, Miss Lennox. I felt ashamed y 
of confessing myself to be m the same forlorn plight.** i 

*^I don't know why you should be ashamed of anything so j 
obvious,** said Ruth. "I suppose that the neighbourhood is i 
new to you; and I do not know any one, because these are j 
all county people , and we- know scarcely any one out of Holm- 
dale." •-*'• : 

Evelyn thought this confession still more courageous than 
the former, but he had already discovered the element of truth- ' 
fulness in Ruth's character which repelled a compliment, and he 
held his peace. 

The spirited efforts of a few could not prevent the baUrfrom * 
dymg a natural death, and as Isabel's heavy eyes betrayed how 
unused she was to late hours, Clara took her and Ruth to their 
room at once. When there, Isabel became suddenly wakefiil, j 
and she Imgered long over the fire, discussing every particular | 
incident, until she arrived at the conclusion, ** that it would have ' 
been quite a perfect evening but for remembering every now I 
and again that David is to go to-morrow — and I never wished j 
him good night" For David, considering that it would com- 
promise his dignity to kiss his sisters before such an august 
assembly, had token care to keep out of the way when the young 
ladies retired. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

I know a maiden fair to ■«« : 

Take oare I 
She can both false and Ariendly be : 
' Beware! beware! 

Trast her not , 
She ie fooling thee I 

She givea thee a garland woven fair: 

Take care ! 
It is a foors cap for thee to wear: 

Bewared beware! 

Trait her not» 
She la fooling thee ( 

H. W. LoxoarsLLOw. 

David went to Sandhurst, and for three days it seemed that 
Isabel was in danger of sharing the fate of Henry I., which 
makes such a deep impression on the minds of all youthfiii 
readers of English history, and would never smile again. But 
on the fourth day she began to amend, and by the end of a 
week her spirits had nearly attained their usual pitch, which was 
some degrees higher than that of other people; a happy 
reaction, to whkh the necessity of having to resume the school- 
n>om routine, on the return of her daily governess from a 
Christmas holiday, probably conduced. Still she firmly be- 
lieved that nothing but David's letters, and the prospect of the 
holidays, could have enabled her to support life with such 
exemplary resignation. 

Jasper took his allotted place at a desk in Mr. Dunn's 
office; and he likewise thought that only strong resolution 
could have reconciled him to the endurance of such irksome 
drudgery. Yet habit and necessity are also elements of patience, 
and, although it was little consonant to his tastes to copy 
papers in company with two other young men, whose greater 
technical knowledge entitled them to assume superiority to one 
of far higher intellectual powers , he soon learnt to adapt him- 
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self to his position. His work was done with the regularity of 
a machine, and in his intercourse with his fellow clerks there 
was something also of mechanical courtesy, so that he made 
himself respected without being much liked, either by them or 
by Mr. Dunn, while he himself concluded that in such a life 
there was less to suffer if there was also less to enjoy than in his 
school career. 

The two who had not professed so near an interest in these 
several events were perhaps more powerfully affected by them. 
Mrs. Lennox missed her boy sorely, and she was not, like 
Isabel, sustained by a spring of buoyant spirits, so that she 
found it difficult to shake off the depression and languor of ill- 
health, from which his presence had never failed to rouse her. 
She relied on Ruth to spar^ her all troubles, to share all 
anxieties, and to cheer her with thoughtful words; and Isabel 
was a pleasant plaything, but she still lacked the sunshine of 
David's smile. Buth, on her part, found that ahe had lost 
Jasper almost as completely as David, since they ceased to be 
school-fellows; such intercourse as they had was by no means 
so satisfactory, and she felt the change a good deal. 

It had been a close and very pleasant friendship; in which, 
though younger in years, she had taken the lead in giving oom* 
fort and counsel, since, as is generally the case, her woncian's 
mind had arrived first at maturity. Ruth was nut exatcting, 
Jasper by no means demonstrative ; but still she had been happy 
in the consciousness that she was his first object, how b44)py she 
knew not until the charm was broken. He did not frequent the 
house as formerly, nor join the sisters in their walk. It was not 
surprising that he did not care to talk of his work, since thei% is 
less to say of law papers and title-deeds than of Sophocles and 
Horace; but neither did he take any interest in those commu* 
nings on graver matters in which they had formerly been equally 
occupied. He had but one theme for his private conferences 
with Ruth — the praises of Clara Gascoigne. 

The impression made, by Clara's liveliness and beauty on the 
evening of the Christmas party had not been effaced by his 
slender opportunities of continuing the acquaintance thus 
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began; and he was soon absorbed by a boyish passion as intense 
in its character as any to which those of riper years may be 
8u))jecrt. Of course, if a man or boy is so ill adyised as to fall 
in love at eighteen, his friends and relations must resign them- 
selves to a fair proportion of concomitant folly, although Jasper's 
habitual reserve saved him from any notorious extravagances. 
To such as took ^ any interest in his proceeding, — and those 
composing the society of Holmdale were far from remiss in 
exercising a purely benevolent supervision of their neighboins* 
affairs -^ it seemed very judicious that he should insist so much 
on the practice of starting for a brisk walk as soon as ever he 
was released from his desk, and only Ruth knew how little 
variation there was in his route or in how short a time he con- 
trived to reach the park-gates of Dyne Court by the nearest 
footpath, to linger there for the chance of seeing the carriage 
whirl past, even though it might be too dusk to distinguish Clara 
from her French governess. Or sometimes he turned into those 
parts of the grounds which were open to the public , since from 
one point he obtained a view of the house, in which range after 
range of small, old-fashioned windows began to show the light 
of fire or candle; and he pleased himself by fancying which of 
all these rooms was graced by Clara's presence. Returning from 
his solitary walk in the foggy twilight, his evenings were given 
to study, either at home or with the Doctor, who , unwilling to 
relinquish his hold on a favourite pupil, had offered help, of 
which Jasper gratefully availed himself; and thus his days were 
fully occupied without any of those spare comers of time which 
used to be filled up pleasantly enough in the society of David 
and his sisters. 

Ruth was only secure of seeing him on- those afternoons 
vhen the Dyne Court carriage had been seen in Holmdale. It 
was seldom there without setting Clara down at the Red House ; 
and if the carriage was at the door when Jasper left the office, 
he hovered near for the sake of obtaining a passing nod or smile 
from Clara as she left the house , and then he hurried in to hear 
the news from Ruth. From none did he desire his day dreams 
to he more carefully concealed thanfrom the young lady herself; 
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and it Is possible that, if he had been aware that she divined 
the truth, and was more flattered than offended by such pre- 
sumption, the knowledge might haye gone some way towards 
dispelling the illusion. Ruth, at Least, was only irritated by the 
air of demure unconsciousness with which Clara ever inquired 
after *^Mr. Clinton," and seemed surprised that she so rarely 
met him when he called. And Jasper's passion was of a chival- 
rous and high-wrought character, nourished by solitude and 
an anxiety to escape from the humiliations of his daily life, 
which so fretted his impatient spirit, through bright but 
visionary dreams. 

Clara persisted in carrying on one of those odd, one-sided 
friendships which will sometimes thrive and prosper under every 
discouragement. To no one was Ruth more unbending, or her 
disapproval of all which fell short of her high standard of duty 
more openly expressed, yet still Clara caressed and confided 
in her, and asked for advice which she did not follow, and 
admired principles which she could not grasp. In return for 
such lavish affection , Ruth sometimes seriously applied to the 
task of confirming these impulses for good; but she soon desisted 
from an attempt as hopeless as it might prove to weave a rope of 
sand. Clara's thoughtless levity seemed to render her simply 
' incapable of earnestness of purpose , and love of admiration was 
her only abiding principle. Yet her sweetness of temper and 
playftil grace were very attractive ; and she seldom parted from 
Ruth without leaving her remqrseful for her harsh judgments, 
especially when the visit was followed by one of Jasper's 
rhapsodies, since these ever left a sore, impatient place at her 
heart, to warn her how unfitted she was to give an unbiassed 
opinion. 

^^ Although," she thought, "I could have borne to lose 
Jasper, if Clara had been worthy of him." And then she smiled 
to herself, as she wondered what the world would say to that 
view of the disparity between Jasper Clinton and the heiress of 
Dyne Court. 

It was with a holiday-feeling, which she was ashamed to 
own, that Ruth heard Clara's lamentations over the annual 
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moye to London at the end of January. Clara was inconsolable : 
she was certain that she could not live without her dear Ruth; 
she hated London, and wished that the Queen were despotic, 
and that there were no such things as parliaments. Ruth 
defended limited monarchies, and was inclined to regret that 
her Majesty could dispense with the attendance of her faithful 
Commons for nearly half the year. But, at all events, she was 
free till August; and before- Clara returned she might have 
adopted a new fkiend , and Jasper might have forgotten his first 
love. As for Jasper, he had some consolation imder his 
aggravated misfortunes. The six months* separation would 
not only put his constancy to a sublime test, but add something 
to their respective ages, which they could very well afford. In 
the autumn Clara would attain her sixteenth year, and he would 
not be far &om nineteen; and, although he considered that 
he had made a decisive stride towards manhood in the last few 
weeks, there were moments when he felt uncomfortably young, 
particularly when he was trying to shave, or to persuade his hair 
not to sit like a schoolboy's. 

"How you must miss Miss Gascoigne," he said, sauntering 
into the study at the Red House the day after the grand move 
from Dyne Court had taken place. In no humour for a brisk 
walk to-day, he was not ill pleased to find Ruth sitting there 
alone, engaged in preparing work for the school; and while 
vigorously tearing strips of calico, it was'natural that she should 
not make a full reply. But Jasper thought that her assent was 
cold as well as brief. 

^'What a horrible noise you are making!" he said, discon- 
tentedly. "Is it absolutely necessary to carry that on by way 
of accompaniment ? "v 

*^Does it se^your teeth on edge?" said Ruth, pausing for an 
instant "I know some people hate the sound ; but I really am 
in a hurry^ for I promised to take the work to the school 
this afternoon, and mamma does^not like me to be out after dark 
alone." 

"What has become of Isabel?" 
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"She is in die dmviDg-nMim with mamma, nvning a cold, so 
that I hare no one to keep me eompany." 

^You may have me, if yon iike," said Jasper; "I have 
nothing better to do." 

Ruth coloured with pleasmne and embanassment, doubtful 
whether to accept the offer; for she was just old enoughto be 
tnmbled by proprieties, and a great tribulation they were. 

"I should like it yery much, Jasper, bat I am afraid that it 
woold bore yon. I may be kept at the school; and then mamma 
wants me to call on Mrs. Dnnn and Miss Peirott, so that there 
will not be much time for a walk." 

"A roand of morning visits! — that certainly will not suit 
my ideas. And now you are going to torment my ears by 
bringing forth a fresh bale of calico. It is really too much." 
He made his escape, but put his head in again at the door, to 
say, "Will you call and see my mother in the course of your 
walk? She said something about wishing it at breakfast this 
morning;" and he set off, after all, on the old track toDyfte 
Court. In the absence of the family he might roam through 
the place without restriction; and he considered that it might 
be profitable to feed his melancholy by looking at the deserted 
house. 

Ruth continued her work as diligently, if not with so much 
spirit as before; and when it was completed, and tidily packed 
into a basket, she put on her Sunday bonnet, and set forth with 
her mother's card-case to fiilfil the social duties which Mrs. 
Lennox was always obliged to perform by deputy. Ruth had 
purposely chosen an afternoon when Isabel could not accom- 
pany her, finding that she only increased the difficulty of 
getting through her visits with credit For Isabel was apt to 
sit in an attitude of despairing resignation, her eyes fixed upon 
the clock, until the ten minutes had expired, beyond which she 
stipulated that Ruth must not extend her stay; and then she 
suddenly recovered her animation in an attempt taconvey the 
fact to her sister by^ sundry telegraphic signals. 

"I really cannot help it," she was apt to say, when rebuked 

such transgressions of decorum ; "people are so tiresome — 
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•ending for sweet <bi80uit8 as if I were a baby, and asking how I 
get on with Erench. And every one in Hohndale is so dull and 
commonplace, not at all like the people we find in books; nor 
even pretty and well dressed, like those we met at Dyne Court" 
It was in vain to bring forward a list of *( really nice persons,*^ 
headed by the Doctor. Isabel only shook back her curls , after 
her fashion, when unwilling to confess that she had the worst 
of the argument, and retorted that Ruth must aUow that the 
Doctor was not in the least like Hamlet — no , nor eyen Saladin 
in the l^cUismcm. 



CHAPTEE YUL 

Ton draw me, yoo hard-hearted adamant: 
But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Is true aa steel. 
Midsummer NighVs Dream. 

Mrs. IlUNN was at home, and Ruth replaced the card which 
she had half-^drawn from the case, and followed the maid with 
the sinking of heart which always seized her when ascending 
any stair but her own. She was a great hypocrite, for she 
enjoyed the reputation of being a sweet girl, with such a pretty 
manner, — much more formed than was generally the case at 
her age, — and yet she was in truth sufficiently fastidious, and 
much afifiicted with shyness. 

Mrs. Dunn was a little fair woman, with a soft voice, and a 
mind wholly absorbed by the baby for the time being; generally 
an uninteresting specimen, fat and placid, although sure to 
atone for its want of animation in early life by starting fidl 
fledged into mischief when released from the nursery. The 
schoolboys, senior and junior, were the bane of the Doctor's 
existence , and Ruth did not think that the two boys who lay 
kicking on the door-mat were likely to redeem the character of 
the family for sense or subordination when the time came for 
exchanging their gambroon frocks for jackets. Mrs. Dunn and 
the baby were in peaceable possession of the drawing-room, and 
SUU Waters. 4 
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it was necessary that this subject should in the fifst infitance be 
exhausted. The cap was taken off to show the bald head , the 
frock thrown back to exhibit the small pink feet; Ruth was 
desired to observe "its dear little nails,** and she was permitted 
as a great favour to handle the little bale of muslin. She 
acquitted herself very well, until she rashly ventured from the 
safe generalities of the neuter pronoun into an attempt to define 
the gender, and asked if ^Ae was vaccinated. 

"My dear Miss Lennox! You did not know that it was a 
boy I Surely you must remember his christening on the Sunday 
after Christmas, with Dr. Berkeley for one of the god-fathers — 
poor little George Augustus Frederic.** 

Ruth was relieved when George Augustus Frederic became 
so discomposed by all the attentions he received that it was 
necessary to banish him to the nursery, and Mrs. Dunn was able 
to give her mind with less distraction to the topics of the day« 
In Holmdale the movements at Dyne Court ^|er took prece> 
dence of other matters, and accordingly the Gascoignes* depar- 
ture was discussed at some length. Ruth could better endure 
commiseration for the loss of her friend from Mrs. Dunn than 
from Jasper, but she was annoyed at having to repel the cu- 
riosity which she was too discreet to satisfy. Mrs. Dunn was 
anxious to ascertain on such good authority whether Miss Gas- 
coigne was not spoiled, and if it was true that Sir John was 
"rather high.*' 

"I think,** said Ruth, colouring, "that Mr. Dunn sees more 
of Sir John than I do.** 

"Yes,** Mrs. Dunn responded; "but that is only in the 
ofBce, or on business, which is a different matter; although I 
must say that nothing can be more handsome than Sir John's 
manner.** She did not care to confess that Mr. Dunn was even 
more impenetrable than Ruth in his reserve as to all ^ich con- 
cerned the affairs of Dyne Court. 

The mention of the ofiBce determined Ruth to hazard an 
inquiry respecting Jasper; but she did not gain much satis- 
faction on this point. "Yes,** Mrs. Dunn said, "I believe that 
Mr. Dunn is pleased with him, at least he has said nothing to 
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the eontraxy. He brought ium in to dinner one day, and he 
seemed to be a good sort of young man, only grave and silent, 
and not near so fond of children as Mr. Dunn's other young 
men, Bryce and Pearce. Poor Jack, all in fun, fastened the 
skirts of his coat round his chair, so as to make him look foolish 
-when he got up, and he really seemed quite annoyed.** 

Ruth could easily imderstand that Jasper did not nmch 
enjoy becoming the subject of Dunn junior's practical jokes; 
and as jske was imable to say anything complaisant, she made 
no reply. 

''Jack flfays,** resumed Mrs. Dunn, "that he was just the 
same at school, morose and unsociable; but perhaps Jack is 
scarcely a fair judge , for he has such a noble spirit that he 
cannot forget poor Clinton's unfortunate story. And then he 
had the reputation of being one of the Doctor's fayoucites-— he 
and your brother David, which gained him ill-wiU. And, by the 
way, do tedl xne how your brother is getting on." And Ruth 
was very glad to do so , instead of angling any longer for the 
good opinion of Jasper, which she had intended to extract. 

llie other visit was to Miss Perrott, an elderly lady in 
Btnutened circumstances, who lived in apartments over the 
bookseller's shop. There liie range of conversation was even 
more limited. Miss Perrott took little interest in her neigh- 
bours* affairs; but she liked to pour hex grievances into a sym- 
pathising ear — to enlarge on her landlord's delinquencies in 
refiraing to cure the smoky chimney or rezfcew the faded chintz, 
or to tadidge in reminiscences of bygone days, when she was 
young and rich and happy. Ruth was so good a listener as to 
be ever a ivelcome visitor, and she made her escape with diffi- 
culty, walking down the street with an additional shade of 
gravity on her thoughtful brow, while she pondered how cheer- 
less life becomes when it is occupied only by present cares or 
• fleeting memories. 

Possibly the visit which still remained to be paid had as 
much to do with her gravity as that which was accomplished. 
It was growing dusk, but Bean-street lay only a few steps out of 
her way, so that she had no sufficient excuse for delaying to 

4* 
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comply with Mrs. Clinton's desire to see her. And Mrs. Clinton 
evidently considered that the delay had been long enough, 
greeting her with the remark that she had come at last 

**It was only this afternoon," Ruth answered, ** that Jasper 
told me you wished to see me." 

"Ahl" said Mrs. Clinton, in that prolonged note which 
expresses dissatisfaction, and she presently explained the cause. 
**I don't think you see so much of Jasper as formerly." 

** Not quite so much. His time is more taken up than it was, 
and then he used to come about the house with David." 

*^True, but more out of friendship for you than David, 
though he liked him very well in his way. Perhaps, however, 
you are as well pleased to let the friendship drop, now that he is 
only an attorney's clerk." 

Ruth's heart swelled atthe injustice of the imputation, and 
she answered quickly: — 

"Jasper, at least, knows us too well to believe that (hat would 
make any difference." 

**I am glad of it," said Mrs. Clinton, smiling a little at her 
warmth; "selfishly glad. For, if you were to cast him off, 
Jasper would be nearly friendless , and I should not be justified 
in leaving him , as I now propose to do. You have done much 
for him, Ruth, and may still do more; he needs sympathy to 
give him a motive for exertion, and he will sink into indolence 
and hopeless depression if he thinks that there is none to note 
his struggles against an untoward fate. And will you refuse 
the charge?" For it did not escape her observation that Ruth 
recoiled a little from the severe earnestness of these words. 

Ruth's tears never flowed freely, yet her lip quivered, and 
her voice was low an^ tremulous as she replied r — 

"I have been friends with Jasper since first I knew him, and 
it is not likely that I should change." 

"You mean that the change is more likely to be on his side. 
It may be so ; but no passing fancy will interfere with your in- 
fluence in the day of real trouble and perplexity, and even when 
he stands aloof, you will have much unconscious power, if only 
vou will be patient and bear with him. He will have something 
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to endure, poor fellow, when my departure is known in the 
town ; there will be a reTlval of old stories , and many wise con- 
jectures about the present; but they will die away and be for- 
' gotten, and then he will stand alone , with nothing to recall the 
aBsociations of dishonour, of which he is so keenly sensible, — 
for I shall return no more." 

Ruth wondered that the mother's voice should not falter 
while she spoke of this final separation from her only child; but 
she understood how a strong^er passion had OTerruled the in- 
stincts of maternal love, so that she even now resented the 
, feelings of humiliation with which Jasper bore his dishonoured 
name, as an undue deference to the world's opinion, and in 
some sense an injustice to the memory she so fondly cherished. 

It WES nearly dark when Ruth reached home ; and she sat 
down as usual on the low seat by her mother's sofa, to impart 
such amusement as might be gathered in pleasant firelight talk, 
from the precocity of Mrs. Dunn's baby, and from Miss Perrott's 
standing grievances, reserving her account of the visit to Bean- 
street until later in the evening, when Isabel was gone to bed. 

^^ Poor Barbara 1 " said Mrs. Lennox , much interested in the 
intelligence; **so she is really going to join her husband, who 
is not likely to prize her Jieroic devotion as it deserves. When 
I saw them together, his admiration of her beauty, which was 
then very remarkable, seemed to be the only source of his at- 
tachment ;« and of that these years of suffering have made such 
havoc that scarcely a trace remains. I doubt whether he has a 
heart to be touched by her unshaken constancy; and since the 
superficial polish of his manner must have long since been worn 
away by a sense of degradation, and the character of his asso- 
ciates, he will probably reward the sacrifice with indi£ference." 

**And she does not know that it m a sacrifice,** said Ruth. 
** Jasper told me some time ago that his mother was only waiting 
to go imtil she felt justified in leaving him, and that she was 
eager for that day to come." 

** It is strange," said Mrs. Lennox, **but I never understand 
Barbara. She seems to be more open witii you than with any 
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one else, Buth. Did she send for you for the sake of telling 
you of ho» ptans ?** 

" And to have a talk about Jasper. She hopes that we shall 
look after him when she is gone,** said Ruth, colouring^ so that 
Mrs. Lennox could guess to whom the charge had been espe- 
cially committed. She looked annoyed, and said, after amo- 
dient's pause, — 

*'Mrs. Clinton can hardly leave Jasper to us more complete- 
ly than she has hitherto done; but I hope that she does not 
exaggerfl^, either to you or herself, the influence which you pos- 
sess. Indeed, it is not desirable that the same relation which 
did very well so long as you were boy and girl together, should 
continue now that you are growing up.'* 

Ruth understood the implied caution, which she would have 
resented from any but her mother. As it was, she turned her 
glowing cheek aside, while she answered in a constrained 
voice, — 

"I know; and we see very little of Jasper now." 

"So I have observed, dear," said Mrs. Lennox, tenderly; 
"and I dare say you miss the companionship; but it was wise 
and right of Jasper to draw back, if he found that there was any 
danger of your old relations acquiring a different meaning. Of 
course, with his almost exaggerated sense of nis unfortunate po- 
sition, he must be fully aware — " 

"I don't think you quite understand, mamma," said Buth, 
interposing, when Mrs. Lennox paused to collect all the reasons 
she might impute to Jasper for crushing an incipient passion; 
"you don't understand Jasper if you are thinking that he is at 
all likely to care for me in that way. I should have thought that 
he was too young to fajl in love at all, but he only talks to me of 
her, — I must not tell her name, as I think he would not like it." 

"Certainly, it would be a betrayal of confidence," said Mrs. 
Iiennox, more relieved than she cared to own by this infonna^ 
tion, as welt as by the frank simpficity with which it waa imr 
parted. "I did not think that he was so susceptible; but he 
may (all m \oire, and be as constant as he pleases, though he can 

Tcely aspire to mairy foe tent years to oome. And so my 
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little Buth has shared the fate of other sisters, real or adopted, 
and is forced to abdicate in favour of a first lore. It is very nmr- 
tifying." 

*^ Bather,'* said Buth; '* except that now, mamma, you will 
see no harm in my promise that we would do what we coidd for 
Jasper." 

"No; you CQulA say no less ; and when Barbara is gone , we 
must try and get him to come about the house as he used to do. 
You did not tell me when she is to go.** 

"1 beliaYe in about six weeks. They give up the house in 
Bean-street at Lady-day, and she is to settle Jasper in lodgings 
before shegoes^ and sell off the fumiture." 

^'To pay ber passage out to Sydney, I suppose,** said Mrs, 
Lennox. "I ha»Uy kAow how they have lived all this time on 
the pittance awarded to them by Mr. Clinton*s creditors.** 

"She seems to intend to leave all there is to Jasper,** said 
Huth. " She said that he had made some engagement which 
would give her a free passage, and that she had no doubt of 
finding means of maintaining herself abroad.** 

Mrs. Lennox listened, and admired the spirit of stem self- 
tacrifice with a heart softened towards the Mend of her early 
days; but she was again chilled by the cold and passionless 
maimer with which she repelled any allusion to her intentions, 
when they met a few days afterwards. Yet Buth thought this 
tesenre less alarming than the comparative openness which M]»« 
Clmton bad evinced towards herself; and she shrank from any 
opportunity for its renewal, even while treasuring her words io 
her imnost heart with a timid hope that she might fulfil the trust 
committed to her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Cleo* Oct thee henoe. Farewell. 
Clown. I wish yon all Joy o* the worm. 
Cleo» Farewell. 

Clown. Yoo matt think thU , look yon , that the worm will do his kind* 
Geo. Ay, ay. Farewell. 

Clown, Look yon, the worm !• not to be tmated, bat in the keeping 
of wise people} for, indeed,' there la no good in the worm. 

Antony and Cleopatra* 

As Mrs. Clinton had foreseen, the rumour which spread 
early in March , that she had given up her house and was about 
to proceed to Sydney, caused a sensation in Holmdale. Martha, 
her sole servant, was, if possible, still more austere than her 
mistress, so that the fact only transpired when Jasper applied 
to Mr. Dunn for leave to absent himself from the office for a few 
days, in order to accompany his mother to Plymouth. Mr. Dunn 
went home and told his wife , and the news quickly circulated. 
Many of those who had of late relinquished the attempt to keep up 
any intercourse with Mrs. Clinton, considered it expedient to pay a 
farewell visit; but the attention was not appreciated, at least by 
Martha, who opened the door with a defiant air, and returned 
the invariable answer that her mistress was too much engaged 
to see visitors. When thus baffied, the more energetic in the 
pursuit of knowledge bent their steps to the Red House, where 
there was a chance of obtaining further intelligence. Mrs. Dunn 
was among the number, so unusually excited by curiosity, that 
she could scarcely reply to any inquiries after the baby. 

"I suppose, Mrs. Lennpx, that this news about Mrs. Clinton 
is no news to you?" 

Mrs. Lennox admitted that she had been informed of her in^ 
tentions some time ago. 

"Well, I must say that I am glad it was known to any one ; 
for the mother and son are just alike -r so very close. Only 
imagine young Clinton's having said nothing about it to the 
other young men 1 " 
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"It is hardly surprising,*' said Mrs. Lennox; '^even with ns 
Jasper has been little disposed to speak of what mnst necessarily 
he a painful subject" 

"Well," rejoined Mrs. Dunn, "it certainly m shocking when 
one comes to think of it. As I told Mr. Dunn , I hoped that he 
did not think it my duty to leave the dear children, and go across 
the world, just for the sake of seeing him working in chains like 
a galby slave. Indeed, I really could not do it." 

"Happily," said Mrs. Lennox, repressing with difficulty an 
inclination to join in Isabers infectious laugh at this vision of 
Mr. Dunn working in chains ; " happily, you are not likely to be 
placed in such a dilemma." 

"But, mamma," said Isabel, recovering her gravity, "do 
you suppose that Mr. Clinton does really work in chains?" 

"No, my dear; I believe that precaution is only taken in the 
case of desperate criminals ; and, after so many years* exile , he 
is probably under merely nominal restraint." 

"But do tell me, my dear Mrs. Lennox," said Mrs. Dunn, 
becoming confidential, and therefore affectionate, "do tell me 
if you think that Mr; Clinton has used any threat to compel his 
poor wife to join him. I am sure that she cannot have resolved 
to go and live among all those dreadful convicts of her own free 
wiU." 

Before Mrs. Lennox could reply, Dr. Berkeley came in. He 
looked guilty when he found that Mrs. Dunn was before him, 
since he was unwilling to be suspected of an inclination to gossip, 
veiling the weakness even from himselfbeheath the convenient 
name of a benevolent interest in the welfare of mankind in gene** 
ral, and of Holmdale in particular. So he suppressed the real 
object of his visit until Mrs. Dunn took leave, asking after his 
god8on,and discussing the antecedents of the new mathematical 
master until Mrs. Dunn took leave. Then he demanded whether 
there was any truth in the report that Mrs. Clinton had given up 
her house in Bean-street, with an assumption of dignified indif- 
ference, which Isabel was so wickedly disposed to rally that she 
anticipated her mother's reply. 

"Are you really going to ask about the Clintons , Dr. Berke- 
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ley? How we haye had all profeBBions here to-day, all adting 
the same question—* soldier, sailor, tioker, tailor, gentleman^ 
ploughboy, apothecary, thief." 

*^Myd«ar Isabel!" said Mrs. Lennox; but the rebuke might 
as well ha^e been spoken to the winds. 

"Yes, mamma, really, I don't count Mrs. Dunn , since she 
came chiefly to ascertaii^ her duty if Mr. Dunn is ever so unfor- 
tunate as to be hung in chains; but first came Captain Dennis, 
the United Service, as David calls him, because he went into 
the militia when he left off going to sea. Then I heard the wan. 
who came to mend the passage window in close confabulation 
with Sarah about it. Mr. Taylor stopped us as we came home 
from our walk; and, for want of a better, he must serve for a 
gentleman as well as a tailor. T^lien I was helping old Job to 
prick out the lettuces, he made so bold as to ask if Jasper's 
mother was going to transport herself; and then Mr. Ball came, 
80 full of the news that he never even asked mamma how she 
was. So you see that I was only in dif&culty for a thief." 

"Well," said the Doctor, with a grave simplicity, which was 
no less diverting, because it was difficult to determine whether 
it was assumed; "since you have made out so good a case, I 
suppose that I must be the thief." 

"No ! — will you really? That is too obliging. I must write 
and tell David; and that reminds me to show you his last letter, 
— such a long one. But no one now cares for anything in the 
world except Jasper and Mrs. Clinton." 

"Well," said Mrs. Lennox, "I wonder that you do not care 
e little for Jasper, considering how long we have known him." 

"So I do care, mamma," returned Isabel, subdued for an 
instant; "every time I see Jasper I 'should like to tell him how 
soxry I am, only he looks so grave that I do not dare. And you 
see that, after all, David thinks he may do better without his 
mother." 

"And what David says is of course conclusive," said the 
Doctor. • 

It was at least equally a thing of course that Isabel should 
aocept the rem^rii as a defiance. 
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** Why, I don't kaow who should be a better judge. But! 
haYe> changed my mind, and shall not show you Daidd's lettee; 
you aise not wortJby of it,, nnoe you always carp at what he says." 

^ What haa become ol Miss Ru4tb? " said the Doctor, without 
caring^ to> refute the charge; and Mrs. Lennox obMnwd, with a 
smile, — 

^^T hare, Isabel, he could say nothing more severe; he wishes 
for peace and rational couTcrsation, and so he thinks of Buth.** 

"I am too mighty for him, that is all,** replied Isabel, fear- 
lessly. ''However, I will call Ruth , whp is in the study, and 
tell her that we' are secure from any more visitors now that we 
have got down to the thief. She took refuge there because every 
one appealed to her for information about Mrs. Clinton." 

''It was rather trying," said Mrs. Lennox ; "but now you can 
go and tell her that there is no one here but the Doctor." 

"I aaa going," said Isabel; "for I see that you want to get 
rid of me, and I can keep Ruth out of the way by reminding 
her that procrastination is the thief of time. For she wants to 
fini^ hef bag for Mrs. Clinton." 

She pounced upon a volume of the Faerie Queene^ which had. 
almost supplafited Shakapeare in her affections; and after linger* 
iog for a moment to give and claim t caress from her mother,she. 
sprang away, only rewarding the Doctor for his politeness in 
riskgto open the door for her by an arch defying glance. 

"I an afraid that she is but a spoiled monkey," said Mrs. 
Leoaox, pleading; "y^ she is sometimes sedate enough, and 
I have not the heart to cheek such a spring of youth and sptrits."^ 

"One can hardly believe that there is only three years be** 
tween -thB»siflterft," observed Dr. Berkeley. "1 do not recollect 
that Miss Ruth was ever young enough to -^ to say those sort of - 

With a half smile, Mrs. Lennox suggested that there might 
he a diieteaoe in disposition as well as in age. " And I cannot," 
she added, "wish that Isabel should grow old faster than sihe- 
does, for it is plleasant to have something- young about the 
housev. Indeed, I would rather see Ruth's sixteen years sit 
more easily upon. her. When I look back, it. aeems as if she had 
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no "youth — the earnest tone of her mind still deepening, and 
thonghtftd care for others leaving no space for naturalgaiety." 

'* She has chosen the better part," the Doctor said, musinglyy 
and then he changed the subject. Now that he was safe firom 
Isabel's raillery, he wished to ascertain the truth about the 
Clintons; and she would have triumphed if she had been there, 
for his opinion coincided with David's, that Jasper might get 
on better alone. 

Meanwhile Ruth sat in the study,* working diligently at her 
travelling-bag, and Isabel had coiled herself Into the window- 
seat, now reading a few snatches about "faire Una," and now 
entertaining her sister with an account of the Doctor's complai- 
sance in submitting to his new name. " Ah ! " she presently ex- 
claimed, as the twilight deepened, "this is the time when I so 
miss David. How he used to scamper along the pavement, and 
shout out good-night to some of the other boys, as he pushed up 
the latch. And there is some one at the door now." 

** It is Jasper ," said Ruth ; " but lie has quite left off opening 
the door with the orthodox grammar-school kick, and so I sup- 
pose will David when he comes back. Just run out, Isabel, and 
tell him we are here, for I think he would rather not see the 
Doctor to-night." 

Jasper profited by the warning, and took refuge with the 
sisters. He looked ill and unhappy, with no superfluous words 
at command ; so that it was difficult to say for what he had come, 
unless it was to sit with folded arms on the high old-fashioned 
fender. As he only said yes and no at random to the questions 
addressed to him, the girls resumed their several occupations, 
and silence reigned for some time,until he roused himself to ask, 
"Shall you finish the bag to-night, Ruth?" 

" Yes ; I am putting in the last stitches now : you can take it 
back with you, if you like." 

"Very well. We are to be off to-morrow, as my mother 
finds she can be ready; and it is better to wait a little while at 
Plymouth than to run any risk of missing the ship." 

" To-morrow ," repeated Ruth. " I had no idea that it was to 

before Wednesday, and we hoped to see Mrs. Clinton again." 
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"It would have done no good; she is harassed and womed, 
and anxious to be gone ; and the only thing which delayed her 
lA satisfactorily arranged. I shall not haye to look for lodgingsi 
since*Martha, whoisa woman of capital, has settled to take on 
the house and me together. I am to keep the two rooms on the 
ground-floor, and she will look out for another eligible lodger.** 
**That is a comfortable arrangement,** said Ruth. "Martha 
will keep you in order, and see that you eat your meals at regu- 
lar hours, and don*t sit up too^late at night; and she will deprive 
me of my proposed occupation of sewing on your shirt buttons.** 
She looked up, and sought in vain to win an answering smile. 
Jasper's brows were drawn together, and she added, gently, 
"I am afraid your head aches.** 

"A little,** he replied, turning impatiently aside. He took 
tip the cover of a letter which lay on the mantelpiece, and asked 
with awakened interest by whom it was directed. 

Isabel anticipated her sister's reply. *^By Clara Gascoigne, 
of course. It is very well for Ruth that she has no other 
correspondent; she answers Clar8*s letters with the greatest 
exactness, but it is such a labour of love. She is always nibbing 
her pen, and coming to a full stop ; and I believe that she takes 
longer to fill three sides of a sheet of paper than Clara does to 
run off her five pages.*' 

"Does Miss Gascoigne vmte such long letters?** 
"Yes, and they are very amusing. She had heard from her 
couBin that he liked David very much. Have you got her 
letter, Ruth?** 

"Yes, I think so,*' said Ruth, but she did not produce it. 
. The maid appeared to say, that she had taken in the urn, and 
Kuth entrusted her sister with the keys, promising to follow as 
soon as she had finished her bag. Jasper waited until it was 
completed, and Ruth put it into his hand with a timid hope that 
it might be useful to his mother. But Jasper heard with in- 
attentive ear, and it presently appeared with what his mind was 
preoccupied. 
i "Ruth , would you mind reading to me what Miss Gascoigne 

flays of David?" 
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"Not at all ,^ Bidd Ruth , conscious that the anMrer was not 
perfectly sincere, but at least, she repeated to herself, s|ie ought 
not to mind; and she took the letter firom her desk, running 
her eye down three of the five pages before she reached the 
passage in question. "Evelyn wrote to me the other day, very 
happy in the prospect of getting his commission. He kbjb that 
your brother is at the head of the new fellows, and a general 
favourite." 

"Thank you," said Jasper, after pausing for a moment in 
hopes that Ruth would read further. He rightly guessed that 
she knew it would give him pleasure to hear what followed, 
but she paused for a moment's deliberation and struggle with 
herself before proceeding. 

"I hope that Isabel is more resigned to her fate in heing 
separated from David. Of course you must miss him too , but 
you have a resource in Mr. Clinton, who is next best to a brother, 
just as Evelyn is to me. It is the chance of seeing Evelyn 
which consoles me for our having to spend the Easter holidays 
with Aunt Maria instead of at Dyne Court, which I should like 
much better, if only for the sake of driving into Holmdale to see 
your dear grave old face.** '•There," said Ruth, breaking off; 
"there is no use giving you her rhapsodies about my *dear, 
grave old face.' " 

"Thank you," Jasper said again, and with more fiinroerity 
than before ; " Miss Gascoigne does not seem to have any taste 
for London gaieties." 

" I do not imagine that she has tasted them yet If Sir John 
ever gives a dinner at home it is to gentlemen , and bo she is 
chiefly in the schoolroom with Madame la Rue, and leads a 
much quieter life than at Dyne Court." 

''She must have almost outgrown the schoolroom," said 
Jasper. 

"I suppose so; but even when she comes out, she will need 
a duenna of some kind." 

"I do not much admire Madame la Rue," said Jasper; and 
Ruth answered, that "she was very French," in a tone which 
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leQ^ered it doubtful whether the remark was intended to 
account for or excuse her defects. 

*^She has not spoiled her charg^e, howeyer," said Jasper. 
^^There^ never was anything less artificial than Miss Gascoigne. 
She is perfectly transparent, and so warm-hearted." 

The discusidon of Clara's character — at least when Jasper 
was the speaker — had an unaccountable tendency to remind 
Euth of the lapse of time, and she now obserred that she must 
go and pour out tea. Wil^ some self-reproach that he should 
haye lingered so long on his mother's last evening, Jasper bade 
her good-night, and wrung her hand with unusual warmth, 
as she charged him with her parting words for Mrs. Clinton. 

He went his way, and the Doctor, who had consented to stay 
to tea, reproached Ruth for her long seclusion. 

"He is afraid," said Isabel, "that the Clinton morosity may 
be infectious, and that if ever there is a Mr. Ruth hung in 
chains, you will go after him without wishing any of us good- 
bye." 



CHAPTER X. 

Kate , like the hazel twig, 
Is straight and slender , and as brown in hue 
As hazel-nnts, and sweeter than their kernels. 

Taming of the Shrew. 

More than two years went by, with few events to mark tho 
lapse of time, and it was only possible in looking back to note 
the changes which had gradually taken place. Mrs. Lennox's 
constant ill health had left its traces on her pale and wasted 
form; her invalid habits were confirmed, and she now seldom 
left her sofa. And Ruth too was altered ; no longer 

Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet. 

It was easy to see that the light heart of youth was occupied, 
perhaps too early, by the deeper feelings , whether of joy or 
grief, which belong to a riper age. She was thin and slight, 
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and had m great measure lost the bloom which had redeerP^' 
her clear but rather olive complexion from the appearance jfJt^ 
health. And, though some might think that quiet gragfAn? 
the thoughtful expression by which she was distinguis^f^xim- 
pensated for the loss of more regular attractions, thi|§ maot 
the general opinion, so that it became a current ^uying in 
Holmdale, "that Miss Lennox had gone off as much as her 
sister had come on.** 

Although Isabel had already attained the height of het 
elder sister, she was a child still. There was the same sweet 
joyousness in look and tone, the same sunshine in her smile, un- 
touched as yet by the lightest shadow of care. The early pro- 
mise of beauty was amply fulfilled, for her delicately-moulded 
featiures had acquired a more classical regularity, while their 
colouring was even more brilliant th^n before. David might 
well call her a gipsy queen, with those flashing dark eyes, fuil 
red lips, and cheeks glowmg with rich and sunburnt colour; 
and her free and careless bearing gave her an additional claim 
to the name. 

David's successful career had been the great interest of 
these years. He had now left Sandhurst, obtaining his com- 
mission without purchase , and , after a brief visit to Holmdale, 
where he rejoiced Isabel's heart by a private exhibition of his 
ensign's uniform, he was gone to join his regiment in Ireland, 
the same to which Evelyn Oascoigne had been gazetted two 
years before. 

Jasper Clinton had also the consciousness of success to 
cheer him in his more inglorious path, and it had its effect in 
reconciling him to the lot which he had learned to consider 
inevitable. His regularity and exactness, c^d the real ability 
which lay beneath the crust of reserve, ha^ ^i v^^ ^^^SDlIlft 
Mr. Dunn, who gradually entrusted him vritf ^ ^^igKl with 
sponsible duties of his office, which made the ^ *^® ^ore re- 
less irksome. Yet there were slill i^onients ^^^®^ appear 
against the necessity of being chained to fiT ^® chafed 
conscious that he was fit for better things , and "d® ^®* wh'l 
sympathise with his repinings, especially since tK^ ^^^'id full* 

^^ doctor often 
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.^^^Tessed his admiration of Jaspex^s applicatton to study in 

^A liis leisure hours, declaring that he would, with greater ad- 

^^^^ montages, have been distinguished for scholarship. 

^ On this bright summer day, when it is necessary to take up 

the thread of my story again, Mrs. Lennox's couch had been 

placed in a sheltered angle of the garden-wall, where she lay, 

contentedly watching the group before her, and listening to the 

gay tones which floated by, without being able to distinguish 

the words. Isabel , in broad-leafed hat and gardening-^oyes, 

was engaged in tying up carnations, while Ruth sat on a bench 

beside her, wearing a garland of roses for her sister's chestnut 

hair, and Clara Gascoigne lay on the grass at her feet, still for 

the moment, except that her bright, restless eyes were ever 

roaming in search of amusement She had ridden oyer from Dyne 

Court, and something in her attitude betrayed that she was not 

unconscious of looking yery pretty, in her small hat and feather 

and close-fitting habit. 

"You are both so busy," she said , "that I am quite ashamed 
of taking mine ease; but I cannot tie up carnations in this in- 
convenient skirt, and I have not genius for weaving garlands. 
Really, Ruth, that wreath surpasses anything at Madame 
Deyy's." 

"I should think so," said Isabel, darting an indignant glance 
from under the shade of her straw hat, to Clara's infinite amuse- 
ment. 

"I had an indistinct impression that I should rouse Isabel's 
ire by that innocent remark, although I do uot^it all know where 
the offence lies. Do enlighten me, Isabel." 

Isabel made no direct reply, but she stooped to eradicate an 
offending weed , . with the half-uttered soliloquy , " Little again t 
nothing but low and little ! " 

The words did not escape Clara's quick ear, and she said, 
with a gay laugh, "That aspersion vs^ioo personal, for you know 
that I should of all things like to be as tall as you." 

Riith joined in the laugh, and so did Isabel, although she 
was thoroughly in earnest. 

"You know very well what I meant, Clara," she said| 
j^m Waten. 5 
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^hvA it if rtaliy t6o hot to atgue and garden at the aama 
time." 

"I am sure tJiat yon haire been at woik qftite long eaousgh," 
saidBnth; ^comeaodsitifitheftkade.*' 

<*Well, I will," said Isabel She cauM to sH beside her 
sister, and, at her bidding, tockkoffkevhat, in order that Buth 
might place tiie garland in her l^uair, and judge of the eSe^t of 
her handiwork. 

"It is charming," exclaimed Clara. "Next time we .h«ve a 
party at Dyne Court, you shall come and weare something for 
me, since I cannot go to Madame Devy's. But for whom is 
Isabel making kcrae^so fine to-nig^t?" 

"For mamma," replied Isabel, wstih a oontamptuoiis curl of 
her Ml lip, peihapa becaiMe she antici|iated the ioorediiftlity 
with which the answer was received. 

" For mamma , of course. People always wear serge in com- 
pany, and silk in private life." 

Just in time to pcevent a raUier stormy reply, Mrs. Lennox 
called Isabel to draw her sofa into the retreating shade, and 
Ruth took advantage of her abaenee to take Cl^ra to task in the 
tone, good-humoured at once and anthoritative, which she might 
have used to a spoiled child, — 

"Now, Clara, why will you tease Isabel? you always choose 
to say the very thing which irritatea her." 

" You should teU Isabel that it is very wrong to be irritated," 
replied Clara, while she switched off the headi) of the djaisies 
with hex riding-whip. " Confess , now , that Isabel is a. little — 
the least in the world — too.ready to take offence, and then knf 
anger is so very becoming that I can never forbear to raise it a 
IxtUe more. I wonder whether my eyes ever shine in the same 
fiery fashion?" 

"Never," said Buth; "they aae bright and clear enough, 
but there is no depth in thdr brilliancy, because the heart does 
not shine through." 

Clara looked amused, and not at all offended by the severity 
of the remark. "I understand," she sittd; "they are glassy, 
like a fish or a wax doU. Sad work you and Isabel make of me 
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iMinFeeii yon! I ha^e kardly nwirtmed fieomiJw itfltdMNi on 
my height when you fall upon my eyes^ aod, irone than $iif 
you leaTe ma in doubt whether I hate a heart. But here oomefi 
Mr. Clinton, who mustt ui eoBunaii courtety^ undertake my 
defence. You mnit know, Mr. Clinton, that Buth and Inb^ 
accuse me of being nolietter than an undef-siaed wax doUl " 

'^Hear both sides before you decide, Jaapetf/* aaid Isabel^ 
returning in time to plead a eaiue whidi Ruth would never haye 
attempted to defend. ^^ 1 oaomot tell what Both may have aaid 
just now, bat I am suse that it can. have been nothing so wk^ked 
as I did. Beaily I could not help being angry, when Ciara^ 
instead of o^o^^g the tfaniih's aong, and the gueenneas and 
firashneas el the gitfden^ after the duat and turmoil of Leadon^ 
began to talk of the opera, and her balls, and partners. AmA 
then she thought she was paying Ruth a compliment when she 
compared ho^ gadand to artificial fiowera I ** 

These words had the effect of checking the ardour with 
which Jasper had prepared to respond to the appeal^ and 
he spoke in a low and unsteady voice, without raising his 
eyes, — ' 

*^I had hoped that Miss Gasoeigne'a return was aa pleaaanft. 
to her as it ia to ua" 

"I cannot attempt to compare aensationa," aaid Clara,.'while 
her cheek was tinged with tiiat pink glow whkh enhances 
beauty without conveying the idea of inoonvenimt embairaaa* 
ment; '* but certainly I am glad to be at hmne again, and here 
especially, where I am more at home than anywhere elaa. If I 
had been the slave to dissipation which Isabel supposes,! should 
net haws kit town thosee ^eeks before papa, to lire hare ia strict 
seehiaion with Madame la Bne.** 

^^^Exeepty" said Isabel, *^ that you told as just now that evea 
Dyne Court was more lively than Belgratfe^quare, now that 
London is deserted by all but the lawyers and a fraction of the 
House of Commons. And only think, Jaq>er, she aacj/n that 
the drives along the Serpentine are better than any along our 
riverr 

^No," Bath interposed, wxthherusual aeearacy, "she did 

5» 
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not uy tJiat exactly -« only that tiierd might be more to see 
n^ch was worth seeing." 

^^Ahi" said Clara, with a mock gesture of despair, *^I 
ought to be grateful for that amendment; but it only reminds 
me that I haye returned to the land where there is always some 
one to catoh and cayil at my words. I see that eren Mr. Clinton 
thinks me irreclaimably frivolous." 

l^ere was a charm in that little word " even" which chased 
every cloud from Jasper's brow; and he said, smiling, — 

'^I am glad that you think me a less severe censor than 
Isabel." 

^*0r Ruth," said Clara, mischievously; '^Isabel is nothing 
to Buth, though she is more measured in her remarks before 
company. Shidl I toll Mr. Clinton what you said just now, 
Ruth?" 

"If you please," smd Ruth, with a constrained smile; 
and Clara sprang up, and caressingly laid her hand on her 
shoulder. 

"Nq, I shall not; fori know that it was meant for my pri- 
vate edification, — all for my good, as the story-books say. 
And now I must really go home, for if I leave Madame alone 
much longer, she will be more voluble than usual in deploring 
Vaffreuse tristesse de noire chateau^ 

"You will not mind going to the court-yard," said Ruth; 
"there is a horse-block to mount by." 

"Or, perhaps, Mr. Clinton can mount me," said Clara; 
"if Zohrab has a prejudice, it is against going up to the 
block." 

Jasper's countenance glowed with pleasure; and it was one 
of those happy moments by which he counted the eras of his 
life, when Clara's tiny foot rested on his hand, although his 
assistance was scarcely needed to place her light and springing 
figure in the saddle. Her next caprice prompted her to show 
offZohraVs taste for sugar; and, although the old groom de- 
murred, and said that it was not safe, she insisted that the bit 
should be taken ofi*. Then she bent over the saddle , balancing 
herself with graceful daring, until she had induced Zohrab to 
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take tbe flagatfrom her outstretclied hand. Isabel was deHgbted 
with the animal's docility, Jasper wholly absorbed by adinir»- 
tion of its rider, bnt Ruth shared the groom's fears. 

"It is not safe," she said; ''if anything startled Zohrab now 
that you are leaning over, you must lose your seat" 

"I will take care," said Jasper, throwing his ann over the 
beautiful creature's curved and glossy neck; and since (Hara*8 
supply of sugar was exhausted, she permitted the bit to be 
replaced, again accepting Jasper's assistance in adjusting the 
reins. 

"When shall w^ three meet Again? 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain t** 

said Isabel, retreating into the three inches of shade aiforded 
by the projecting eaves of an outhouse. ''Not in sunshine, I 
hope. How the sun does beat upon the court 1 " 

"Is it so powerful?" said Clara. "I am a salamander, I 
suppose, for I had not found out that it was hot But really, 
Mr. Glintpn, it is shocking of me to have kept you standing so 
long — and without your hat too." 

"It has not been long,"' said Jasper, stooping in some don- 
fusion to recover his hat, which he had thrown aside in order to 
mount Clara. "Are you sure, Miss Gascoigne, that the stir- 
rup is right?'* ' 

"Quite right, thank you. Does not Zohrab stand well? 
Evelyn bought him for me in Spain, and he is as gentie as he 
is spirited." 

"Like the Arab's horse in the song," said Isabel; but Clara 
interrupted the impending quotation, declaring that life was 
not long enough for those long lines. 

" Besides ," she said , " I wanted to answer your former met- 
rical question, respecting our next meeting. Cannot you all 
come over on Saturday afternoon to eat strawberries and see 
the garden, and I will show off Zohrab's other accomplish- 
ments? I know you can com^, so I will send the carriage at 
three.'* She rode off without waiting for a reply , since Zohrab, 
Mith ail his boasted docility, was beginning to chafe at the 
delay. 
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*^AbA bow," said Iiabd, ''tiM iSMter we get out of lys 

furnace , and back into Hie shade , the better." 

She led the way, her sister following more leisurely with 
Javier. The subject of his meditations presently transpired. 

" I suppose thatlCiss Oascoigne only meant yon and IsabeL** 

"I suppose so," said Ruth, but not ^ery confidently; and 
this enooiff aged Jasper to proceed. 

**I should not have thought otherwise for a moment if she 
had not looked towards me whrai she^ said 'you all* — at least 
so I fancied. And she named the very hour for Saturday when 
she knows that I am disengaged. " 

^Yes, I remarked that too,** said Ruth; ''if yon like, I 
will ask aaoma what she thinks. ** 

" Oh no , thank you," said Jasper, drawing back, "I would 
rather give it up at once than have the thmg discussed. And 
by that time I suppose that Sir John will have returned." 

'^No; I belieTe that he is not expected till next week," said 
Ruth, without caring to express her oonyiction that only in ^ 
John's absence would Clara have rentured to include Jasper in 
her invitation. For Madame la Rue was a very manageable 
duenna, and her views of decorum and of the duty of exclusive- 
ness by no means inconveniently rigid* 

"I have not been inside the house at Dyne Conrt since that 
Christmas party ," said Ja«per. It was evident that very slight 
j^essure would have sufficed to vanquish his scruples, but Rnth 
did not think fit to afford it. She only remarked that the 
Oasooignes had not passed a Christmas at home since that 
time. 

"No; but if they had been at home, or if they ever again 
liave a Christmas party, I shall not be asked to it llien I was 
a school-boy, and David's friend; and now the gulf is widened 
immeasurably by my position in Mr. Dunn's <^ce." 

"I siq>pose that the Auetralian mail brought you no letter, 
or you would have mentioned it," said Ruth; and hopelesasB 
Jasper had just admitted his day-dream to be, he turned 
from it unwUiingly to give his attention to the sober realities 
-flife. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

K.Ph. Patt«lM«, g«odlft4fl. C^mftvH, gmlleCoiiAlnMet 
Contl* Ko; I defy all ooomei, «H rcdrwM, 

Bnt that whioh ends All eoaiu«l , trae redreaa — 

Death I death I O amiable , loTely death I 

• • • Hiaery'aloTe, 

O •ome to md t 

King Johm* 

Oh the evening of the lame day Ruth and iMbel found theit 
-way thiough the garden into the meadow which eloped down to 
the met. An old willow flung a gigantic limb acroas the stream, 
fonning a fvroniite lair of Isabers, and there she now ensconced 
herself. Her hal lay upon the grass, where it was to be found 
mote often than on her head; and the evening bieese played 
wkh her curls, and breathed softly on her temples. Ruth 
leaned against the tree, her eyes cast down to the tunnuig 
water, idly tvtBttching the course of the bubbles, as tbey floated 
by upon the stieam* 

^e meadow was a common haunt of the sisters on summelr 
evenings , so that Dr. Berkeley must have been prepared to find 
them liere, as he came along the footpath skirting the river's 
brii^. But his appearance was unexpected, since he was usually 
engaged with Jasper at this hour, and Isabel promptly accused ' 
him of playing truant 

^I have seen Clinton, and he has gone home,** teplied the 
Doctor, in a tone which startled Ruth. 

^Jasper told me,** she said, 'Hhat he had no letter.** 

"No; but I have heard from my cousin Frank, to whom I 
wrote, as you may remember, some months agO)^ to make in- 
quiries about Mrs. Clinton. I cannot show you the letter, fot 
Clinton took it home wiih him; but it is a siiid story-^even 
more sad than the long suspense led us to ekpect. Fhmk 
applied to the government offices foar an account of Richard 
Clhiton, and he was informed that the (mly convict of that 
name had made his escape from the settlement more than a yea^ 
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ago. It was BQppofled that he had got off in some ship jxut 
leaving the port, but nothing certain vas known. One of the 
clerks remembered that inquiries were made after the same 
Richard Clinton very shortly after he absconded, by a person 
who can have been no other than his poor wife. He described 
her to be a tall, striking person, dressed in black; and hp 
added, that he was still haunted by the face of rigid despair 
with which she turned and left the ofQce. With much difficulty 
Frank traced her sul)sequent fate. At last he ascertained from 
the keeper of a small lodging-house on the quay that a person 
who bore the initials of B. C. had died there, friendless and un- 
known. It was of no apparent disease, the woman said, nor 
yet of absolute want, although it had been necessary to sell her 
effects to defray the expense of her burial Frank gathered 
£rom what was said that her mind had given way. She refused 
to speak or eat, and she was found dead one morning, clasping 
a miniature which the lodging-keeper had put aside in case any 
attempts should be made to identify her, and now gave over to 
Frank. He promises to send it home by the first opportunity." 

"The miniature of her husband, which was always beside 
her," said Ruth, as soon as she had found voice to speak. 
*' How terrible I And how will Jasper bear it ? " 

"There is b.ut one alleviation," said Dr. Berkeley. "She 
was spared the misery of seeing what he had become; and her 
last action proves that she died with her love and trust un- 
shaken. Yet Frank writes that he was reputed to be one of the 
worst characters in the settlement — - reckless and unprincipled, 
while his ability and superior education gave him great and 
dangerous influence over his associates." 

"And you told all this to Jasper?" said Ruth. 

"I gave him the letter. He would not have been satisfied 
otherwise; and, indeed, when so much was inevitably painful, 
it seemed useless to attempt a partial revelation. But I hardly 
think he took in anything at the time except his mother*s fate." 

"I should think not," said Isabel, shuddering; "to know 
that she died alone, and in a strange land 1" 

"/« tROurrai seui;' said the Doctor, thoughtfully; "so I 
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believe "m mast an find it wh^ we come to die; and the faces 

gathered round the bed may not detain us when our eyes are 
opening to 'the land which is yery far off/ " 

In general Ruth liked to follow such a train of thought, but 
now she could not turn her mind from the tragedy just dis« 
closed. ** You know," she said, ''that in the only letter Jasper 
received from his mother, written from the ship before she 
lanpled, she said that she had been ill all through the voyage; 
and I suppose that she was too weak to bear the disappoint- 
ment, and it broke her heart" 

''And unsettled her mind, so I gather from Frank's account 
Something in her eye always made me fear that she was on the 
verge of insanity, and but for tl]is she would not have died 
without leaving one parting word for Jasper. He seemed to feel 
this most acutely." 

"I believe she did not care for Jasper in the least, or she 
would never have left him to go after her wicked husband ," said 
Isabel, decidedly; and though Ruth demurred to assent to such 
a sweeping clause, she allowed that the one absorbing passion 
of Mrs. Clinton's life had left little scope for other affections. 

The dew was falling, and the Doctor would not suffer the 
young ladies to linger in the meadow, Isabel cutting short his 
warning against the danger of evening exhalations by a laugh- 
ing accusation that he was afraid of the rheumatism for himself* 
But she was forced to admit that the advice was disinterested, 
while she retraced her steps with her sister, and watched his 
tall and somewhat imgainly form still sauntering beside the 
river. "We must not tell mamma to-night, it would only give 
her a sleepless night," said Ruth, and Isabel readily compUed 
with the injunction. Her feelings, however strongly excited, 
soon again subsided, and there was little effort in her gaiety. It 
was otherwise with Ruth. The evening was her mother's best 
time, and in general the time slipped toa fast away, but now 
the hour for prayers seemed to tarry. In David's absence it was 
her of&ce to read, and her voice faltered when she came to the 
petition for the fatherless and the orphan, and thought of him 
who, now an orphan, and worse than fatherless, was alone 
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liift gifef in his dieerlMB hotte. Ifn. Leliii«K tid Boio^ 
•er?e her agitation, but she attributed her wan looks to the 
heat of the day, and she would not suffer her to linger as usual 
for more last words after Isabel had retired. , 

At length, then, Ruth was alone, and free to dwell on tiie 
sad story, chiefly as it affected Jasper. She recalled the store 
of inx>mises by which she had already had occasion to subdue 
her own unohastened spirit; but it had been more easy to take 
the lesson home than to apply it to another. For herself, she 
knew that it was good to bear the yoke in her youth, and she 
had begun to taste the sweetness of the discipline; but it was 
hard to believe that the same discipline would avail for Jasper. 
His spirit was already crushed and embittered by the nature 
of his trial, and she feared lest this fresh blow shouhl depress 
him into despair just as he was beginning to recover a more' 
healthy tone of mind. Here she was checked by a pang of self- 
reproach, as she discovered how exclusively she viewed the 
matter in its relations to Jasper, with scarcely a thought of Mrs. 
Clinton, or of his wretched fether's more hajdess fate. It is, 
she thought, only one form of self-seeking, and she knelt 
down and hid her &ce, feeling that in prayer alone there was 
safety. 

On the following morning Kuth imparted th^ Doetor^s in- 
telligence to her mother, who wa», as she had anticipaled, 
much affected by it. In the memory of her early friendship 
with Barbara lifaylin, their subsequent estrangement was 
forgot^n, and Mrs. Lennox dwelt upon her youthful attrac- 
tions, and upon the heroic devotion which mturked the cl6sing 
scene of her most unhappy life. For Jasper also her sympathy 
and interest were warmly excited, and she was the first to make 
the suggestion from which a ce^in degree of consciousness 
had restrained Ruth, that he should be invited to occupy Da- 
vid's room for a few days. 

*' It is grievous,** Mrs. Lennox said, ^<to think of him alone 
in that melancholy house." So Rath Set off for Bean-street 
after breakfrurt; she believed that Jasper would go to the office 
M usual, and that she should only see Martha, and though 
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Mn. Lennox tboiiglit otliorwiM, it vas aot an ooeasioa for 

ctaading too ligidly on proprieties. 

Tbe house looked dreary, with e^ery blind drawn down, 
and the -ai^ct of Martha's countenance , wlien she opened the 
door, was more sinister than eyev. She had resented aU other 
inquiries as a studied insult, but she did justice to Ruth's helurt- 
felt interest, and withdrew her person, at fiiet planted on the 
threshold in the attitude of defiance, so as to admit her into 
Hub entrance-passage, while a sigh, or rather a groan, accom- 
panied the ejaculation of , '* Ah well, Miss Lennox!" 

<<Has Mr. Clinton gone to the office?" Ruth asked. 

**Not yet. Miss Lennox, though he is mad enough to say 
he will go. He has but just 1^ his rocHn, and I hare taken 
him a cUp of strong coSee, which is good for the nenres; so I 
hope you can wait a few minutes. It^s most like he won't touch 
it if you go in now and upset him." 

"I can wait as long as you please," said Buth, '4f you wiU 
let me sit down in your room." 

And Martha led the way to her clean , tidy kitdlien , glad of 
the opportunity to pour out her griefs. 

**Foor dear Master Jasper, he came in last night looking 
soared and stupified, and just put the letter into my hand, for 
he was not able to speak. Then he went and shut himself up in 
histoom^ and neyer looked up when I came in with.a light, but 
just asked for the letter again ; and I believe that he sat up liU- 
moming, for the light was shining under his door when I went 
to bed, which was late enough, and indeed there was the best 
part of a candle burnt down to the socket. And if he did get a 
little sleep towards morning, -Mr. Ball, OTerfaead) must hare 
woke him , since he chose this of all days of the year to put on 
a new pair of creaking boots. And then he seemed to expect me 
to make his buttered toast fotr breakfast, just as If nothing had 
happened." 

^'Perhaps he was .not aware of Mr. Clinton's loss," Ruth 
suggested, in extenuation of the firs1>Aoor lodger^s unfeeling 
conduct. 

*^Well, I can't say," rejoined Martha, in the same ex- 
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asperated tone; *'if he is in ignorance, he is the only pefrson in 
this blessed town who is. I have been so put about by inquiries, 
Mrs. Dunn sending to ask after Mr. Clinton, and the very 
baker-boy wanting to know the truth of the story. Dr. Berkeley 
means well, 'I dare say, but he is no better than a sieye." 

*'Dr. Berkeley,** said Ruth, *'told me last night tiiat he 
should go round by Mr. Dunn's, to tell him that Mr. Clinton 
would most likely be unequal to going to the office to-day.** 

"He is no more equal to it than a baby, Miss Lennox,** said 
Martha, taking up the comer of her apron to wipe away the 
tears which only the strongest emotion could have wrung from 
those glazed eyes. "It would melt a heart of stone to see him 
with a face like ashes, and his hands trembling, and not able 
to speak or shed a tear. Won't you go in to him now^ and see 
if you can do anything for him ?" 

Although Ruth quailed from the thought of witneesing 
Bufferings which she felt herself wholly unable to relieve, she 
suffered Martha to show her into the little parlour, which she 
had not entered since Mrs. Clinton's departure. Martha's ac- 
count of Jasper's appearance was not overcharged, but the face 
of stony wretchedness relaxed when Ruth entered; he arose, 
and wrung her hand, still retaLuing it with a nervous pressure, 
as he said, "It is very kind of you to come.** 

Ruth was ashamed of the thrill of gladness with which she 
recalled Mrs. Clinton's prediction that when real trouble came, 
Jas^ would turn to her for sympathy, as he had formerly done. 
Her low and tearftii answer, "Oh, Jasper, I am so sorry; I 
have thought of you so much," availed more to soothe his 
chafed spirit than the best chosen words of consolation. 

"That there is some one still to care** — was all he said, as 
he turned his face away; and she knew that the gasping sob 
and tears which followed, must bring relief. "I could bear 
anything,** he added, when he had recovered his voice, "any- 
thing but the knowledge that she died alone, perhaps from 
neglect and want, when I should have been there. I suffered 
my pitiful fiaar of diame to prevail , and would not go.** 

"Tour mother wished it to be so," saidRuth; butherwords 
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Goold iMt stem the torrent of self-accusatioiL After a time he 
became more composed, and although resolved to decline Mrs. 
Lennox's invitation to the Bed House, he was submissiye ta 
Ruth's entreaty that he would relinquish his intention of 
attending the office as usuaL Indeed, the severe headache 
which followed any agitation rendered him incapable of exer* 
tion, and he lay down among the cushions, so temptingly 
arranged by Ruth's practised hands. There she left him, under 
Martha's charge, who, as she moved about with noiseless steps, 
hoped to goodness that Mr. Ball would find patients enough to 
keep him and his creaking boots out of the house for the rest of 
the day. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

8lie trem)>Iet her fan in a sweetneaa domb , 

An her th6ugbta were beyond recalling; 
With a glance for one, and a glance for some. 

From her eyelids rising and falling. 
Speaks common words with a blushful air, 

Hears bold words uoreproTing; 
But her silence says — what she never will swear — 

And love seeks truer loving. 

E. B. Browmino. 

Some days passed ,- and Jasper still kept away from the Red 
House. Ruth's only knowledge respecting him was obtained 
from Mrs. Dunn, who, in the course of a morning visit, men^^ 
tioned that he had only been absent ojifi day from the office, 
and was now at work again, looking much as usual, Mr. Dunn 
said, except, poor fellow, for the crape round his hat.- 

When Mrs. Dunn was gone, Mrs. Lennox observed that it 
was a pity Jasper shut himself up so much, and Ruth assented 
Tery briefly, for she was more grieved and disappointed than 
she cared to own. She still hoped that he only deferred his 
visit until Saturday afternoon , forgetting their engagement to 
go to Dyne Court, and she felt an increasing distaste for this 
same engagement "when the day came. The clouds were gather- 
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11^, and tbe hopi^ that the eaniage niglit not be tent to 
them, after all; bat the loweiing morning deaied iato a bright 
«Ad niltiy day 9 and the Dyne Court barouche, wi^ its pair of 
prancing bays, drew up to the door even before the appointed 
hour. And wlule Kuth waa uuwillin^y patting aaray ker 
drawing matedaLB, befbve the went to fetch her bonnet, Clara 
herself entered the room, looking bright and buoyant in. her 
gossamef dreaa. 

**Yoa sec," she said, *^I have come in person to caivy you 
off, for I had a presentiment that you intended to send Isabel, 
and stay at home yourself. Confess, now, that you had some 
such treacherous intention.** 

"Ibelieye,** said Ruth, '*that I was thinking how hot it was 
to go junketing.** 

" Oh yery 1 — to take an easy driye in an open carriage and 
then to sit in the shade of the noble chestnuts, instead of baking 
in this yery worthy little oyen, or walking along the glaring 
and dusty payements. If/ had said anything so inconsequent, 
how severe you would have been.** 

"Well, I will go; but I shall want to be back early because 
of mamma. I will get my bonnet, and see if she has anything 
to say before we go. Isabel is ready, and in liie garden." 

Ruth was not away many minutes, and Clara amused herself 
by flitting about the room in her usual desultory fashion; stri- 
king a few chords on the piano, singing snatches of the last 
fiuhionable song, and tunung oyes the books upon the table, 
while she raised her eyelnrows willk a mixtuie of horror and 
amusement at their instructive character. Spenser's Faaie 
Que&ne was the most modem specimen to be found thne; a 
well-thumbed school edition of Horace, scrawled Qxet with 
Dayid*B.nflme , not the most ancient While thus engaged , the 
door was thcowit hastily open, but Jasper Imgeved with his 
hand upon the lock when he perceived that Clara was the only 
inmate of the room. 

^I beg your pardon,** he said, colouring deeply, ^^I ex- 
pected to find Ruih: heze.*' 

** She will be down immediately ; will you not oome in? ** said 
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Clara, but Jasper stiU liesitated, and she was ^^ed to dis- 
ooYer that she was not as usual his first thought. 

At this moment Ruth i^peared, and Clara again turned to 
Jasper. 

^* Perhaps, Mr. Clinton, you will be so good as to call 
Isabel &om the garden, for I don't like to keep the horses 
standing in the sun." • 

Jasper complied with the request, but returning almost im- 
mediately, he went up to Buth and said, in a low, agitated 
▼oice — 

^< Caimot I see you alone for one moment before you go ?** 
'^Oh, yes; you will not mind waiting, Clara?" said Ruth; 
but Clara's ass^it was not ready. 

"I am' afraid that we ought to go; papa did not wish me to 
keq> the horses out longer than I could help." 

Sir John's wishes did not in general meet with such dutifiil 
attention, and in sun and rain alike , the bright bays were well 
used to champ their bits before the door of the Red House. 
However, Rufh did not care to argue the point, and she told 
Jasper that she should be at home by six o'clock, if he could 
(xxne to see her then. 

"Very well," said Jasper. 

"I wish, Mr. Clinton," added Clara, gaily, "that you 
would come with us, and then you might tcUk as much as you 
please. But I suppose that Mr. Dunn would accuse me of 
aiding and abetting you to play truant, if I were to carry you 
off." , 

Jasper's attempt to smile was miserably unsuccessftil, and 
Rath unwillingly followed Clara to the carriage, and left him 
standing in ti&e doorway, little dreaming how long she was to be 
haunted by the recollection of that haggard and sorrow-stricken 
face. The working of the lines about the mouth betrayed 
nervous agitadon, and his eyes looked hollow and sleepless, 
and burned with a feverish light. 

"How wretchedly Mr. Clinton looks!" said Clara, nestling 
luxuriously into her comer of the barouehq. "Mr. Dunn saw 
papa last night on business, ending, as usual, witii the latest 
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Holmdale intelligence, so that I had heard of Mrs. Clinton's 
death, but I was scarcely prepared to see her so sincerely lament- 
ed. She was not an attractive old lady, was she? And then it 
must be a relief to know that one*s father is no longer a convict, 
but a gentleman at large." 

Clara's levity of tone so wounded Ruth that she made no 
attempt to reply, and Clara was ready, as usual, in part to justify, 
in part to explain away her words. 

"Now, Ruth, don't look as if you thought me an inhuman 
monster; I only knew Mrs. Clinton by reputation, but I am 
ready to admire her son's dutiful respect for her memory, since 
you think it admirable. Only when people are so desperately 
wobegone they should retire into private life , for it is scarcely 
fair to inflict their miseries on the world at large." 

"On those at least who flutter through the world, butterfly 
fashion^ without thought or care for others; but Jasper did not 
expect to see you when he came." 

"Enoueh ," said Clara, holding up her hands , as if to avert a 
coming blo^; "Isabel, can you say nothing young and foolish 
to avert Ruth's indignation from my devoted head ? " 

"It would be of no use ," said Isabel, laughing; "Ruth never 
says such things to me." 

"Because I do not think them," said Ruth, while tears 
gathered in her eyes; "I don't know how it is, Clara, that you 
will always force me to speak bittdr truths, when it would be 
better to be silent, even though they are truths. And then I am 
sorry for it afterwards." 

"Why should you be sorry, or vex yourself for what never 
vexes me? You are privileged to say anything, and Ruth is 
near allied to truth, I will do anything to satisfy you — short of 
wearing mourning for Mrs. Clinton." 

She could not win a smile from Ruth on this subject, 
although she was ready to talk of other matters, asking whether 
Sir John had brought any friends with him from London. 

"Yes; there is Mr. Lewis, who is an excellent type of papa's 
friends — substantial and agricultural, a magistrate and a 
county member. And then there is Lord Edward Lynmerd| 
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also an M. P. , but of a different stamp. He is a rising young 
man, and one of my preux chevaliers^ so that I am rather glad 
that you should see him. Ah, it is Isabel's turn to look in- 
dignant now." ' 

'^One of your partners, I suppose ,7 said Isabel, subsiding, 
though she had certaiidy felt inclined to resent any unworthy 
use of the terms of chivalry. 

And Clara answered demurely — 

"Precisely,' his name has been so often written on my tablets 
that it is quite engrained there. He began his career as an 
ardent politician; but towards the end of the season he favoured 
me with more of his eloquence than Mr. Speaker. I always 
look bored by any allusion to politics; and he seems to be as 
much charmed by my frivolity as if I talked Hansard.^ 

**And so you do your utmost to weaken his chances of 
distinction," said Huth. 

" He seems satisfied," rej oined Clara, carelessly. " However, 
you are welcome to give him a taste of solid acquirements, in 
case they suit him better. It may be as well to try some 
tolerably modem subject — not earlier than the Wittenagemot, 
if you can accomplish it." 

After passing the afternoon in Lord Edward's society, Isabel , 
was ready to admit that the term of preux chevalier was not 
misapplied. 

*^It was strange," she observed to Ruth, in the course of 
their drive home, "to see any one so stately and strong, with his 
Vandyke face, and his grand, courteous manner, subdued by a • 
look or smile from Clara. He was always on the watch to 
discover her wishes, and never so happy as when she sent him 
on her errands. I thought it rather humiliating, especially when 
she sent him the second time though the sun , because he had 
not brought the parasol she fancied; and I could not help 
.feeling that she deserved to be treated like Kunigund — 

Er wirft Ihr den Handsehnh ina Oesicht : 
Den Dapk* Dame, be^ehr ich nieht, 
Und verlaaat aie zar selben Stande.** 

Ruth smiled a half assent, observing — 
^m Watert, 6 
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<< Sunny ai it vfiK « oroaslng that atrip of gravel w^ not si^^h 
a service of danger aa rescuing the glove from the Uqq ^hA the 
tiger," 

"Well, but, Ruth, I am sure that you would not order people 
about in that way.** 

"You are more likely than 1, Isabel, to have suoh power to 
abuse. I do not mean just now , for sueh are not your relations 
with David." 

"Not exactly,*' said Isabel, Uughing at the recollection of 
her implicit subjection to his will; "and I believe it is the con- 
trast which makes me think that Clara and Lord Edward are 
reversing the natural order of things. Even Jasper, who is 
often ceremoniously polite, does less for you than you do for 
him. However ) it is not quite the same thing, for I suppose that 
Lord Edward is in love with her.*' 

The last words were spoken diffidently, since the elder sister 
did not encourage any discussion of that mysterious passion 
which was already the su^ect of many of Isabers secret 
musings. And, accordingly) Kuth only answered — 

"So it seems.** 

"And I think ths^t Clara must be in love too, Pf s)m^ would 
not talk and laugh so much with him.*^ 

"I imagine that if she really cated for him, she would talk 
vid laugh less. But it is impossible to tell what Clara thinks, 
or if she thinks at all** 

"I ctm tell you one thing, Butb , that Clva Is re^y fond of 
you. She took so much pains to bring you and Lord Edward 
together, and tried to t^lk of the thingq you eigpe about; and it 
was rather proYdking that you did not xofi^ yourself hfdf so 
pleasant as you do to Miss f errott** 

"No,** said Huth, with another of her half smiles; "Miss 
Perrott is much more in my line/' 

"But really, Ruth," said Isabel, pleadingly, "there is no 
harm in being pleasant and weilbred, and no merit in talking 
scandal and small goseip." 

"Clara and Lord £dw«id we»e Udking great gossip," 
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imswered Butb; **only in a light Bparkling way, and we did not 
know the people.** 

*'No; which made it seem like an amusing story. You will 
allow that it was more amusing than Miss Perrott*s conver- 
sation.'* 

**I don't know that it was more satisfying. But then I do 
not mind heing bored," said Ruth, in a matter-of-fact voice 
which contrasted curiously with her sister's eager expostulation. 

**My dear Ruth! You never shaU persuade me on high 
moral grounds to like Miss Perrott better than Lord Edward." 

"Lord Edward is very well in his way; but I don't like to 
hear you always running down Holmdale." 

"Not always, Ruth; only when we are quite iu private life. 
I shall never whisper to Miss Petrot my preference for Lord 
Edward , nor tell her that I like Zohrab better than either. Ah, 
Ruth! if ever X coveted my neighbour's horse, it should be an 
Arab." 



CHAPTER XIIL 

He ia dead to me, 
And I mast soon 

Die to him, and many thfaiga; and, mark me, 
Bteattae not Ui wune, lest this lore -pampered heart 
8boal4 4ickea to yalii yearning* — lostl lostl lost ! 

Saint^t Tragedy, 

Tms discussion was ended by their arrival at home ; only just 
in time, as Isabel remarked, for the black curtain of clouds had 
again closed over their heads, and the oppressive stillness of the 
air and a lurid light in the west were presages of a coming 
storm. 

The clock had struck six; but Jasper was not Wfuting for 
them, as his habitual punctuality led Ruth to expect. 

"He must soon be here," she thought, as she ran up to her 
mothex^B room; but she was presently obliged to admit that he 
would probably be too weather-wise to venture out of shelter 

6» 
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that eyening. The darkened room was illumined by a flash of 
lightning, followed almost instantaneously by the sharp crack 
of the thunder. A few large and sullen drops were beginning 
to fall, and there was a low sighing of the wind, as if the 
elements were collecting force to break loose in all their fuiy. 
Mrs. Lennox , ever affected by any change of atmosphere , was 
nervous and discomposed; and Ruth attempted to divert her 
thoughts by recounting the day's adventures. Isabel threw in 
a word occasionally ; but she had placed her chair as near the 
window as her mother's fears would liUow, and was soon ab- 
sorbed in watching the progress of the storm. 

It was soon raging in all its violence, the rain streaming 
down in toirents, and the thunder pealing, as it seemed, over 
the house itself. In such a tumult Sally's modest knock was 
unheard, and she was constrained to open the door and ask for 
Miss Lennox. Since Kuth had imdertaken the charge of house- 
hold affairs, such appeals occurred too often to attract atten- 
tion; and as she went out into the passage she instinctively 
sought her bunch of keys, prepared to comply with a demand 
for brown sugar or kitchen candles. 

**If you please, miss,** said Sally, ''a person has come to 
ask whether you know where Mr. Clinton is." 

"Is it Martha?" Ruth asked hurriedly; and with a sudden 
foreboding of evil. " I will see her." 

" It is not Martha, miss. The gentleman, Mr. Dunn, told me 
not to give his name; but then he asked so many questions, I 
thought it best to come to you." 

"I will go to him," said Ruth, quickly descending the 
stairs. 

Mr. Dunn stood in the hall, the rain-drops streaming off his 
macintosh and umbrella, as if to confirm her misgiving that only, 
urgent necessity could have brought him out in such weather. 
But his manner, always imperturbable, was only distinguished 
by an additional shade of stiffness. 

**Good evening. Miss Lennox. lam sorry that you -should 
trouble yourself to come downstairs, since I merely called to 
inquire if Clinton was here." 
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**He was hexe betveen tweWe and one,** sidd RaA , " and he 
promised to come back this evening. But I suppose the rain 
preyented him." 

"Between tweWe and one," repeated Mr. Dunn, deliberately; 
<*yery good.'' And with another apology for having disturbed 
her, he left the house before Ruth had gained courage to ask 
the cause of these inquiries. 

"I will tell you what I have heard, Miss Lennox," Sally said, 
drawing nearer to Kuth, in order to convey the intelligence in a 
mysterious whisper; "it may be all a lie, of course, but Mrs. 
Benson has come in with the wash, and she do say that there is 
a talk all over the town how Mr. Clinton has gone off with ever 
so much money , as his father did before him.'* 

With white lips, which belied the haughty confidence of her 
tone, Buth disclaimed any interest in such idle gossip. Yet 
Mrs. Lennox perceived that something was amiss, when she 
re-entered the dressing-room, and she asked what Sally had 
wanted. 

"Mr. Dunn called to ask for Jasper. I suppose he wanted 
him on business." 

"It must have been pressing business which brought Mr. 
Dunn out on such a night as this ," said Isabel. "He has a cat- 
like horror of wetting his feet , and , if ever guilty of a quotation, 
he would say that it was ^ a naughty night to swim in.'" 

Ruth made no reply, but took up her knitting again, to the 
great detriment of the delicate feathery pattern; the needles 
would not obey her fingers, the stitches fell off, and all was soon 
in inextricable confusion. She laid it aside, and said, abruptly, 
"Mamma, may I go to Bean*street, and see if Jasper is there?" 

"Not in tiiiis rain, dear; wait at least till the storm is 
over." Mis. Lennox answered in a tone which was imploring 
rather than authoritative, and Ruth acquiesced, feeling that the 
request was as unreasonable as she tried to hope her fears 
might be. 

After a few disjointed remarks, the party Subsided into 
uneasy silence, and Ruth sat and listened to every sound with 
feverish eagerness. The house-door was opened, and again 
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ffhui, atid before Iftn^el sp^ke, Huth feeogniBed t&e delibe^te 
tread of Dr. Bei^eley, ascending the stair. He was an habitasl 
and admitted visitor to Mrs. Lennox's dressing-room, and 
entered without apology; but it was easy to see that he had 
eome this evening on no pleasant errand. 

Fearless as ever, Isabel asked the question, which Ruth*s lips 
were powerless to utter: "Can you tell us what brought Mr. Dunn 
here after Jasper, on a Saturday night too, when ail business 
ought to be wound up for the week?** 

"Then you have not heard the report?" vsaid the Doctor. 

"What report?" Isabel asked, and Dr. Berkeley looked 
wistfully at Ituth, and told his story with less than his usual 
distinctness. 

It was briefly this* Jasper returned to the office after his 
hurried ?isit to the Red House, and remained there until three 
o'clock, the hour at which it closed on Saturdays. He waited 
until the other clerks were gone, and then requested the 
advance of his half-year's salary, not yet due. His nervous and 
agitated manner led Mr. Dunn to believe tHat the request waa in 
some way connected with his noother's death ,^ and he complied 
without hesitation. He gave Jasper a cheque on the bank, 
and desired him to draw at the same time 200/. on Sir John 
Qascoigne's account, as Sir John had directed him to bring that 
sum to Dyne Court on the following morning. 

"I believed that I might trust Clinton with untold gold," 
said Mr. Dunn , in detailing the circumstances to Dr. Berkeley; 
"his high sense of honour, his exactness and business-like 
habits, seemed to entitle him to the fullest confidence." He 
became uneasy, however, when the hour for closing the bank 
elapsed , and Jasper had not returned with the simi in question. 
He sent to Bean-street^ and learned that he had not been at 
home since the morning. He went himself in searehof the bank- 
clerk, and ascertained that Jasper had drawn the fuU amount 
of his own cheque t as well as that on Sir John Qascoigne's 
account. And, for the last tWo hours, Mr. Dunn had been froit* 
lessly endeavouring to discover some trace of him. He applied 
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to Bfi B«fk^fey an&obg otliin, to vrhcm ke was sioio Mih 

iM&ieatiTe than he had been to Ruth. 

There was siienoe wheii the tale was told, the other three 
attziousiy waiting tot Ruth to ipeak first, in hopes of her 
throwing some light on the matter. But Kuth sat still, her lips 
compressed, her mother's hand firmly clasped in hers; and at 
last Mrs. Lennox said — 

^'Does Mr. Dunn really suspect him of haying absconded 
with the money? I can hardly believe it possible.** 

^*lt is fiot possible," said Ruth; and as she pressed heir lips 
against her mother's hand , her tears fell hot upon it 

**Then what are we to believe?" said Dr. Berkeley* 

*^¥du may believe what you please," said Ruth, calmly 
enough; but the Doctor evidently felt, and was wounded by the 
suppl^&sed bitterness of the reply. 

**I assure you," he said, **that I am unwilling — as vaoe* 
Willing as yourself — to condemn young Clinton, end I Mly 
acquit him of any premeditated fraud. But his mind was un«> 
hinged by the news of his mother*s deBth, he felt miserable and 
unsettled , and his old dislike to his position here had probably 
revived in full force. The temptation to avail himself of the 
means of escape placed within his reach may have speared 
irresistible ; and If he had oiice turned his back on Holmdale^ 
he would feel that the step was irretrievable, however soon 
remorse might follow " 

Mrs* Lennox acquiesced in this explanation^ while Ruth 
only looked scornful and indignant; and she scarcely Vruted 
until the Doctor hhd finished speaking to tepeat her former 
request* 

"Mamma, may I go to Bean-street?" 

"If yoti With it, dear," said Mrs. Lennox, instinctively feeling 
^at ^uth must not be this time gainsaid. Former misgivings 
revived, and she fblt that it was an interest in the fate of one 
dditfef than a brother which had blanched Ruth's faee and lips, 
and quite overthrown her habitual composure. 

*^I m«y go too, mamma; the rain never hurts me," said 
Isabel, sda^cely waiting for her mother^s penaission before she 
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left the room. The ndn was oyer by the time the sisteni were 
equipped; and, as they passed along the narrow pavement, 
their progress was arrested more than once by the knots of 
idlers who gathered round the doors in busy colloquy. The 
snatches of oonyersation which reached their ears did not leave 
the subject of interest in doubt. 

** Treading in his father's footsteps,'* one said; and another 
observed, *^&at he had always a doum look, which could come - 
to no good." 

Ruth had scaieely asked herself what she was to gain by 
this visit to Bean-street; and Martha, by whom she was eagerly 
welcomed, had nothing to impart which was not already known 
to the whole town, except her own private conviction that 
Jasper was the injured party* 

^^Foor dear Master Jasper," she said, querulously; ''if this 
was not the wickedest town in the kingdom , they would be 
content to take his life without taking his good name too. 
Depend upon it, he has been robbed and murdered on the high- 
way, and his body thrown into the river. And, would you 
believe it, Miss Lennox, the constable, who ought to be looking 
after the murderers, is set to watch this very house, and take 
him to prison as soon as ever he comes home. As I told the 
maa, he ought to be ashamed to lay hands on a much honester 
man than himself, for Mr. Clinton never touched a sixpence 
which was not his own, and paid all his bills regular and 
weekly; and to my knowledge Jack Lettice has a long score at 
the baker's." 

''You have not seen Mr. Clinton since the morning?" said 
Buth, recalling Martha from her indignant sense of the con- 
stable's delinquencies. 

"Not since breakfast. Miss Lennox; if breakfast I should 
call it, for he put nothing in his mouth; and when I spoke to 
him about it, he just smiled in his grave«way, and promised to 
do better at dinner. He seemed more put about this morning 
than he has been at all; and looked as if he had not been to bed . 
at all. He went away to the of&ce, and I got his chops ready as 
i»sual , but he never came home , — so that's where it is." 
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"And you do not know where he went?" 

""Well," said Martha, mysteriously, "I would not tell Mr. 
!Dunn, though he asked as many questions as if I had been on 
Diy oath; hut it's safe enough with you. The miller's boy was 
here with some flour, and he did say that he saw Mr. Clinton 
walking fast over the bridge above the mill at four o'clock. It's 
my belief that he was robbed and murdered as I said, or else 
killed by the thunder and Ughtning and burnt to ashes , and so 
we shall never know; and I only hope he is better off, poor boy, 
for they gave him no peace in this life." 

Nothing was to be gained &om this incoherent invective. 
Huth was sick at heart, faint, and weary, and she whispered 
to Isabel that they had better return home. She bade Martha 
teU her all she heard, and engaged to do the same, and then 
she wished her good-night, though she felt the words to be a 
mockery, when she looked again at the hard-featured face, so 
wretched, restless, and care-worn in its expression. 

It was growing dusk; Ruth was not so much absorbed by 
grief as to be unmindful of others, and she discovered some- 
thing of timidity in Isabel's closer approach to her side, while 
ohe slipped her hand within her sister's. 

*^I hope," Ruth said, tenderly, "that Martha has not in- 
fected you with her foolish fancies. There has not been a 
highway robbery within the memory of man in this neighbour^ 
hood; and it is simply impossible that it should have been 
attempted in open day between the Bank and Mr. Dunn's 
house. Since he did not go there at once , something of which 
we know nothing must have taken him elsewhere." 

"I was thinking," said Isabel, in a loW, thrilling whisper, 
"of the place where he was last seen. Do you remember how 
deep a pool the river makes beside the weir? And I believe 
that Jasper is one of those who think death better than 
dishonour." 

Ruth shivered, for Isabel had put into words her own secret 
dread; yet even in so doing, her confidence was restored. 

**Not so," she said; "he might crave for death, and lode 
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and long for it; but he would no more dare to take hla own life 
tlian to take the xaoney of another man." 

"Then what do you think has happened to him, Hutii?" 

"I do not IjLnow; perhapa we never shall know in this life. 
His name will be blasted: you see that even the Doctor gives 
him up on the first breath of suspicion. But, xmtil I hear the 
worst from his own lips, I shall disbelieve it all.** 

In her earnest tone there was something approaching to 
exultation; but this quickly gave place to depression and disap- 
pointment when she related to her mother the particulars of 
their fruitless errand. Self-control, however, had returned, 
and she seemed only desirous to let the subject rest. She em- 
ployed herself in unravelling her tangled work, and to all ap- 
pearance was fully absorbed by the oc^pation of taking up and 
letting down her stitches. But, as Mrs. Lennox lay and watched 
her profile , it was easy to read its wistful, waiting expression of 
intense anxiety^; and she only wished to relax the strain by 
which such unnatural composure was maintained. 
. "Buth, come to me,** she said, when Isabel had gone to 
bed, and they were left together. And Ruth came to her own 
low seat beside the sofa, and hid her face in her hand^^. 

"Was he then so dear?" said Mrs. Lennox. 

"I loved him," said Buth, and the words were broken by 
a sobbing sigh; "but oh, mamma, that is not the worst. He 
wished to speak to me this morning, and I saw that there was 
something on his mind, but Clara hurried me away. If I had 
stayed, aU might have been prevented, and I shall never 
forgive myself — never forget his face of misery ' and per- 
plexity." 

"You were not to blame," said Mrs. Lennox, soothingly; 
"but have you any suspicion of what he wished to speak?" 

"I have none," answered Buth, briefiy. 

"I wonder whether his disappearance can in any way be 
connected with that attachment of which you once told me* 
Was he still constant to his first love?" 

"I ~ I believe so," faltered Buth; and Mrs. Lennox was le^ 
aaorseful for having drawn the admission from her. 
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*^Mf -fobt ^Ml" dM laid, loTuiglx, tebdeilj; Ibr h no- 
monl BxikCs eyes quivered with tews whioli were not all of 
iMtterneie. The story of her life for the last two Teats wae 
known; she had loTed Jasper, and her love waa unrequited; 
she had never loved him so entirely as now, when the only eer- 
tainty respectii^his fate oonmsted in the inetrievabie dishonour 
with which his name was branded. For dishonesty is not one 
of the many crimes oti which the children of this world can 
afford to pass a lenient judgment. All this her mother knew, 
and yet she did not blame nor despise such weakness, nor do 
aught but pity her. 

Silently Buth kissed her mother, and received her whispered 
blessing. Wearily she laid herself down , after seeking in vain 
to colleot her thoughts for more than a broken, stiU^reourring 
prayer: 

'^Oh God, keep hiin safe I Oh Qod, make me patient!** 
She lay long awake, and when sleep at last closed her heavy 
eyelids, it bro^ht no repose. The turn of the river of which 
Isabel had spoken, was brought vividly before her; and just as 
she apprbaofaed its brink, she heard a sullen splash of waters, 
although no trace remained of the object which had passed 
through them, save the circles widening round. She tried to 
spring forward, butcher feet seemed to be glued to the ground; 
and in the attempt to give utterauce to stifled screams of terror, 
'she aWoke, trembling in every limb^ and with a cold sweat 
upon her brow. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

The babble reputation. 



As Ydu Like It. 



9 

"Rata and Isabel were at breakfast when Mr. Dunn rode by 
the windows on his strong black horse, 

'^I suppose,** Buth said, **that he is on his way to Dyne 
Court, to tell Sir John, and ask him what is to be done^** 
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''Because it is his money. I had not thought of that. Oh, 
Buth, Clara can do anything with Sir John, and a word from 
you might set all right; at least make them give up trying to 
find him. Cannot you go to Dyne Court, or write and ask 
Clara to come here?" 

**Oh no," said Euth, shrinking from the suggestion; "I 
could not see Clara." 

"Not if it would be of use to Jasper?" 

"It would be of no use. I belieye the best we canhope is, 
that' he may be found and brought back. Then the truth must 
be known , and he will be cleared." 

"Then why, Buth , should he have gone off in this way?" 

" I don't know; I am tired of wondering, and 1 can't talk of 
it Let us go to the school, Isabel dear, and try to gather 
some Sunday thoughts." 

"I did no mean to vex you, Buth," whispered Isabel, as 
she twined her arm round her sister's wai^t, and pressed her 
soft cheek to her lips. Buth returned the embrace and answered, 
hurriedly: 

"You have not yexed me, dear; I am Texed with myself, 
because I have no patience." 

Patience was sorely needed this Sunday morning. On the 
way to the school the sisters were accosted by several of their 
acquaintance, anxious to know if there were any tidings of 
"that unfortunate young man." Buth found her class dull of 
comprehension, fidgety, and unruly, and the silence which she 
was unable to enforce reigned while the teacher of a neigh- 
bouring class spoke of Mr. Clinton to the schoolmistress in a 
mysterious and perfectly audible whisper. Even in church she 
was not safe from the subject. Mr. Smith, the vicar, was, as 
the Doctor mildly remarked, "not satisfactory." The living 
was small, and his family large, so he took pupils and kept no 
curate, considering that his clerical duties were amply fulfilled 
by the imprestsive character of his sermons. There could be no 
question respecting the impression which he made that day; 
when he gave out the text, "Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall," there was an audible rustling of silks, as 
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ladies settled thonsel^s in an attitude of awakened attention, 
nor did lie disappoint the expectations thus ezisited. His pointed 
allusions to Jaspei^s mysterious disappearance called the in- 
dignant colour to the cheeks of Rutli and Isabel, while the 
greater part of the congregation returned home to discuss the 
sermon and their roast beef, together with the additional lest 
of self-complacency. 

^What a shame!*' exdaimed Isabel, as soon as they had 
passed through the churchyard gate. 

And Ruth's lip quivered, as she replied: 

*'It shows Jasper's utter friendlessness, that Mr. Smith 
should say such things, knowing that there is not one who 
has the right to protest against his being condemned un* 
heard." 

They passed the Dyne Court carriage, standing at Mr. 
Dunn's, door; but it was empty, to Ruth's great relief. She 
was not, however, to escape the dreaded ii^ction, for Clara 
had abready alighted at the Red House , and waylaid her in the 
passage. 

"Are you here?" Ruth said, with undissembled annoyance ; 
'*! must go upstairs to see how mamma is." 

"No , I have you first," said Clara, firmly clasping Ruth's 
hand; "Isabel may perform that filial duty, and you shall come 
mtothe study with me, not for long," she added, pleadingly; 
''do be amiable for once. If you are so morose, 'I shall con- 
clude that you are afraid of revealing some secret which it might 
be convenient to know." 

Rather than to continue the discussion on the stairs for 
Sarah's benefit, Ruth suffered her tormentor to lead her into 
the study, and there prepared with what philosophy she might 
for the examination which was to follow. 

"Now, Roth, you shall tell me all about this shocking story 
of Mr. Clinton." 

"If I knew more than you do," said Ruth, resolutely, "I 
would not say one syllable to one who only intends to make 
Ughtofit" 

"If I were not in earnest, Ruth, I should not have come 
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straight from church without going back for luftchecm, tho^lgh 
I am idways particolaiiy hungry on Sundays, and Lord Edward 
was unusually agreeable. Seriously , I was quite shocked wb^ 
Mr. Dunn came in with the newd; but that was ages ago *"- be^ 
fore we had done Inreakfast — and the more I think of it, the 
m(»:e incredible it seems. Mr. Clinton was always held up aa a 
model of goodness by you, who are many degrees better than 
the rest of the world. And then it occurs to me — but of course 
I may be wrong — that my money, or papa's, which is much 
the same thing, is tiie yetj last which one would naturally ex- 
pect him to abscond with.** 

And Clara looked up, an arch smile dimpling her oheeke, 
while a very becoming smile enhanced their bloom. Both 
turned her head away in the struggle to reply with cahnness, 
*^ Nothing is astonishing, Clara, except that you should first 
assume his guilt, and then speak of it lightly.** 

'*Then you do not believe it? However, you must not be 
too severe <m me for falling into the vulgar error, for pa|>a and 
Mr. Dunn have so little doubt on the matter, that ih^ only 
question between them was, what measures must be taken to 
apprehend him — for the poor young man*s own sakci aa papa 
says, and not because he is anxious to recover the money. And 
by the way, Kuth, it occurs to me that Mr, CHnton must have 
come here yesterday for the sake of confiding his designs 
to you. He looked extremely disconcerted when I CAmed 
-70U off.** 

"So I believe,** said Kuth; and the gravity of this re^y 
provoked Clara*s merriment 

"So you believe I It was more than I did when X said so. 
My dear Ruth 1 I suppose you wiU say next, that if he Twd asked 
your advice, you would have sanctioned his proceedings!*' 

"Laugh if you will,'* said Ruth; "laugh off, if you can, your 
share of responsibility, in not suffering me to wait and hear 
what he had to say. As long as I live I shall not forget my 
own." 

a/ 

" Or perhaps, Ruth, you may acquiesce as readily in another 
^^ht id«a iHiich has come into my head. You take his de- 
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fection as much to heaort as if "there bad been sometbing doser 
than the phjlosophiQal fri^^dAbip ir)uc)i I h^ ujaan^^d to be 
your only bond pf vpioQ." 

9ere Clara paused, sobered by the effect of her light words, 
which cut so deep. Ruth hid her face in an agony of shame and 
humiliation, her odour went and came, and she strove in Tain to 
stem the torrent of an uncontrollable burst of tears. Clara, who 
had hitherto eonsid^ed her impassible , was terrified by her 
hysterieal sobs, and clung about her, imploring '*Ruth, her dear 
Buth," to look up and speak to her, not to cry, not to mind her 
foolish words. She drew down the hands with which Ruth had 
coyered her face, and fondled and caressed them; but such 
endearments could not restore Ruth's self-control. 

Just then the carriage stopped at the door, and Clara 
rightly judged that Ruth desired nothing so much as to be left 
alone. 

''Tell papa that 1 am coming," she said, going to the door to 
intercept Sally's entrance, and then returning to hang about 
Ruth once more. 

"Dear Ruth! I could not guess that you cared so much, 
I will never mention Mr. Clinton's name again, for fear of vexing 
you, and I shall insist on papa's leaving him to go his own way. 
Will you forgive me then ? " 

Ruth replied with a kiss, since she could not find voice to 
speak, for she was touched by her words, without, however, 
attaching much weight to them. But for once in her life Clara 
was in ectfnest, and though she found Sir John impressed with a 
moral sense of the duty of bringing Jasper to justice, she did 
not rest until he had acceded to her wishes. Late in the evening 
of that long, dreary day, Ruth received the following note: — 

"Mt DEAREST RxTTH, — The bearer of this note carries also 
a missive to Mr. Dunn, desiring him to set no detectives on 
Mr. Clinton's track, and refusing to prosecute if he is found. 
I hope that you are satisfied. 

"Your most affectionate 
L "Clara." 
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. Buth's reply was eTen more brief: — 

'^Dbak Claba, — Thanks lor what you have done. 

"Yours ever, 

"R L." 

Her thanks were heartfelt; for, notwithstanding what she 
had said to Isabel, there was indeed relief in laying her aching 
head on the pillow without feeling that she might raise it to 
hear that Jasper had been apprehended and brought back as a 
spectacle for the curiosity and pitying contempt of his former 
associates in Holmdale. Unquestionably Sir John's lenity was 
the -cause of a certain degree of disappointment, and the little 
world considered itself defrauded of its just share of excitement 
and virtuous indignation. But Sir John himself, when once he 
had yielded to Clara's wishes, coinciding as they did with his 
naturally easy temper, could not be induced to alter his decision, 
although Mr. Dunn urged stringent measures as a satisfaction 
to himself. 

Clara also fulfilled her other engagement, to make no further 
allusion to Jasper Clinton; and such unusual forbearance gave 
her an additional claim to Kuth's gratitude, and enabled her to 
endure attentions which were in themselves rather oppressive. 
Clara wasted much importunity in trying to prevail on her to 
make a visit of some days at Dyne Coiurt, in order to divert her 
mind. 

"Lord Edward is surely staid and sensible enough to suit 
you , and I am quite ready to make him over to you. And there 
are several other people in the house, and so much music 
and pleasant talk going on, that I am sure you would be 
amused." 

Ruth felt as if she should never be amused more. By the 
end of the third day the interest in Jasper's mysterious disap- 
pearance had in great measure subsided, the eager speculation 
concerning his fate was over , and his name was seldom spoken. 
But in Kuth's breast the gnawing sense of care was more keenly 
felt, the suspense and miserable uncertainty was more into- 
lerable. It almost seemed as if Jasper had been gone foflftgirs 



of days, when the tidings wbicli she had ceatfecfto W 
pect at laat airived. 

As usual, irhen the pOBtman's knock was succeeded hj 
Sally's entrance, Isabel sprang forward to claim the letter, witn 
the collection that it must come from Datid. 

**It is for yoa, Ruth,** she said, In a tone of dtsappointment, 
qmekiy changed into joyful recognition. ** Oh, Ruth 1 I think, 
I am certain that it is from Jasper." 

The characters m which the address was traced Mem^d to 
dance before Ruth's eyes even when she had steadied her 
trembling hand; the lines themselves were straggKng and 
uneven, but so few that they could not, under all tibese 'diffi- 
culties, take long to read. 

^ I know not why I write , since I may tell nothing which yoil 
do not already know — that dishonour is now not merely my 
inheritsmce but my own allotted portion, and that I am faint- 
hearted enough to shrink from the infamy I have incurred* 
Some such end I ever foresaw; but it is not therefore the more 
tolerable, and you know that the bitterness is increased tiilfbld 
by the knowledge tiiat she will be taught to associate my name 
with disglrace and the basest ingratitude. My only hope is, 
that she may soon forget that she ever knew me , as you, Ruth, 
must also forget 

" God bless you, dear Ruth. 

« J. €.• 

^ Look there," said Ruth, pointing to the concluding words ; 
"could he have written those words if he were not guiltless?" 

'^But is there no eiplanation?" Isabel asked. ''Does he 
not say why he went, nor where he is going?" 

It had not before occurred to Ruth that such informdtion 
was wanting, but she found, on referringto the envelope', that 
it bore the Liverpool postmark. '* He must," she said, faintly, 
"be going out of England — to America or elsewhere; indeed, 
he implies that we shall never see him more." Then she addedj 
with.jomething of wounded feeling, as she saw that Isabel stil) 
8tm Wateri. 7 
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I do not show you the letter, because I belieY# tbi 
QQlylDrnfMlf- |B]MkU9oishowittT9ntam«Bima^ 

Mrs. Lennox foiboce to 4asiza anyibjagwhkh d6«f)ie9isdtii» 
iit^nefs on » Amso aboady too sad to be seen without paia^ bat 
fh« wa9 in tmth aiEb little satisSod as Isabel with Buth.^ leawve, 
believing that Jasper had nn^ some adnsiisiow which aho^di 
hf r fomer oonifidaBee i& bis innocenoo. Buft her tnaat W9s in 
lesdity aa folly iperva as before » and herrehietaiioe to* show the 
^ter aiose ftam- ih^^ alhudon which it contained toi his liOve for 
(Sura Gascoigna; that lote which would bow ai^ar bkhni 
Tisionary and presumptuous than ever. She i»i^ wdll si^^se 
that these words were meant to meet no eyes but hers, and she 
w«a nocoBBciow how fo h^r aeovetin«liQationaeQiiieid«d with 
hiawishes* 

SaU^s disoKietion was less reoMUBkaWe than that olJasper'fl 
iomm attendant Martha; and it was not long b^ore sxumuses 
of tj»e tnuth , ibu|)ded on Isabel's lutguardeid expreasiion, found 
their wap into Mora. Dunn's* nursery,, and from thence to tho lady 
herselfl Ii^ a flutter of excitement Mrs. Dunn !n£onned; hev 
husband , on hiff.vetum from the office , that '* the Lennoxes had 
had a letter from young Clinton, and they must intend to keep it 
▼ery close , for the Doctor, who was here to-day, certainly knew 
nothing of it.** 

Mb. I>«nn sifted the story with his habitual caution; and as 
its authority appeared to be tolerably good, he decided on going 
to the Bed House himsel£ " Fos m|> own^ ai^isfaetioii^" hs said, 
**1 am resolved to go to the bottcnn of thoAtatter." 

Euth instinctively knew on what errand ho was eome when 
he was ushered into her mothei^a dressing-«oom^ and she con- 
tinued to ]dy her needle without raising her eyes to return his 
greeting. She was not long left in su^ipense, for Mr. Dunn's 
firat words were addressed to- herself. ** I have taken the liberty 
of calling ,** he said,, "on account of the report which reached 
me, that you hanre hea^ of; or lroin» Caspar CUntosu May I ask 
ifitktrue?" T --, r 
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fyttr ^Stfii^tnte," saiilltbtb. 

^Asfii I pretame that he MUk/ma^ muk^ M^Mition of hk 
iji0Mficallll» ooiidact'' 

WSl^ «iexpreiSkMi«f8eoni, move oftettseei^ 6ft IiaMVfip 
tbiiA OB l^r tMxsf%^ Ruth replied: **&e says nothing whi(ih 
wotild, 1 be)jlexe) be ooniMetted BstiBli»et<»y hf you;** 

Mr. Bunn wad not defiefent in the assOrancv and pertSnaeit^ 
BO essential to sticeeta ki the legal profession, and he rejoined 
with perfect eoolness, ^Perhaps, Miss Lennox, ;fiHiwiUdilo# 
me to judge for myself. If you show me the letter, I will engage 
that it shall go no fartheir.'' 

Ruth turned her htoploring eyes on her mother, hut Ifo^. 
Ijennox only looked distareteed, and doubtAil how to adi. babel, 
iMtw^er, said bluntly, *'I don't know why you should see 
Rttth^atisttiMr, ftbr.Dvnn, smeeSfar^hn does not intend to prO^ 
ilecute Jasper." 

" You will allow, however," replied Mr. Dunn, "that I have a 
]^e#80nail interest in the matter, as I was in some sense <Mpon« 
aible for the loss. And since Sir John^s leniency has secureil 
C^niton li^m mxf e«il consequences, surely Miss Leftttfol ^HS 
not refuse me the opportunity of clearing myself." . 

= <^ Attong all' the versions Of the stoxy which go abroad," 
saS^ Mnk L^ot, *Hhere is none wbichf oaMs the sHghtese 
refiecCioi^apon you."^ 

*^l^t atr present, perhaps; but the tftery mtty be cast up* 
agitffist me at some feture thne, unless 1 have tbe mean# of 
vindicating myself." 

Kd one answef^d^ imd If did not tfeom ihatltiHffrwae^li^osed 
to- make anysacrillce to-avett this possible haitard Of'Mf: BiinnV 
rep^tdtion* He was- resolved, however, 10 mtdte an0th(jr etfort. 
(^Fory^nrownsttke, Miss Lennox, I think you must admit the> 
impropriety of ^withholding the knowle^g|ie* you possess* of snch 
a qtfes^onvible affair." 
\ This argument had its effect on Mm. Lennox, trho said, after 

a moment's hesitation, « My dear Ruth, will it not be l^elitb let 
Mr. Dimn see the letter, since he has engaged thaiiit shaUt bo- 
safe idth kirn?" 

7* 
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**It will be safer here,** said Ratb« yehemently, vhiie she 
drew out the letter and threw it on the small bright fire.which 
the chilliness of the evening had rendered neoessisiy. ^;It was 
soon consuxned, but not before Euth had repented of the hasty 
impulse to which she h^d yielded* She felt that she had done 
her utmost to frustrate the last hope of clearing Jasper's name. 
Her mother was grieved; Mr. Dunn seriously ofiSnded; and, 
above all, there was the bitter consciousness Uiat those parting 
words, so unspeakably precious to her, were now crumbled to 
ashes. She burst into teai^ and quickly left the room. 

Very stiffly Mr. Dunn arose , and wished Mrs. Lennox good 
evening, and returned to detail all the circumstances to his wife. 
He summed up the whole with the remark, that the affair was 
extremely discreditable to Miss Lennox. Of course it was 
evident that Clinton had not a single extenuating circumstance 
to mention, or she would liave been ready enough to bring it 
ifbrward. 

Mrs. Dunn fully assented, and she also ascertained that her 
intimate friend Mrs. Smith was of the same opinion. The two 
ladies agreed that there could be but one motive for Ruth's 
conduct 

" Though how ,** Mrs. Smith added, " a sensible girl, as Buth 
Lennox always appeared to be, could fall in love with that grave» 
heavy young man, one can hardly conceive. He had a bad 
Qountenance and iio manner; and Ruth has had so many Ad- 
vantages in her intimacy with Miss Qasopigne, that she ought 
to have known better." 

Such remarks could not circulate through Holmdale without 
coming to the knowledge of the Lennoxes; but Isabel and her 
mother were more affected by them than Ruth herself. Passive, 
patient, and indifferent, the shadow lay too heavily on her spirit 
to be either deepened or disturbed by such passing breezes. 

There was one, however, who did not submit so patiently to 
Buch, insinuations. Placid as his temper was on all other oc- 
casions. Dr. Berkeley resented any aspersion on Ruth or dis- 
cussion of her sentiments with indignant quickness; and when 
it was discovered that the Doctor was "rather touchy" on the 
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enbjeet, it was avoided in his presence. Wn opinion, howeyery 
liad ft certain weight; and some began to admit that Ruth's de« 
termination to stand by Jasper was natural at least, if not quite 
justifiable, and that it 'might possibly arise from no deeper 
feeling than their youthftil friendship. 

^ Or, if she has been in loye ," Miss Perrott said, plaintively, 
^ so other people have been before , and yet they get over it and 
become sensible women after alL** 

As most of these differing opinions found their way to the 
Bed House, Isabel chafied and fretted, protesting that she would 
never speak to Mrs. Dunn again; and she asked Ruth whether 
she would not now admit that her dear friends in Holmdale 
were far fr^m peifection. But Ruth answered with a grave 
smile that, if there was any change , it was in themselves rather 
than in others; and Mrs. Dunn's visits were returned as re- 
gularly as they had ever been. 



CHAPTER XT. 

▲ tmnqoll spirit, M^fone 

Who now In happy langaor restd , 
Bore-wearied with his work well done, 

Bot threagh well-doing riohly bleat; 
A aptrit, aa of one-who brooda 

On aorrowa paat, bat anforgot, 
Whoae heart, like heaven, the ralnleat mooda 

Leare aofter, and without a blott 

^ Akd now, Isabel, tell me all about everything.* 
It was David Lennox who made this comprehensive request^ 
on the day of his return to Holmdale after four years* absence. 
They sat together in the garden, Isabel clinging to her brother's 
side , as if unable to convince herself of the reality of her hap- 
piness, her eyes glittering, her cheeks flushing with proud plea- 
sure. * 

♦* Oh, David I how very glad I am to have you once more." 
'* Cela va sans dire. I am glad too , yet it is not all pleasure. 
YoQ had not prepared me, Isabel, for the change in my mother.^ 
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<*Perhap9 1 4o 9|ot m9 it «i ffm. 4<^. ; lihB$ kem gnilbud; 
and then «nj little thing upsets her, fmd yopr comwg is no^ a 
]it^ tlui^i BO DO wonder she Ipo^ D«rv<m^ «9d ^hak^ft" 

«* Ap>dp Ru*!" epptinwd Da^jd. "ft g^frie 19^ lei ebocd^ to re- 
flect that there is little v^r^ tbaii |i JfiMT l3#twe«a Ua 1^ idle 
1oq)i$ poftitiTiely 9I4 ^ £ided.^ 

VAhiituth^^hfM^d," aai4Ifabe),af^7, while i^elaojhed 
up to the vindow, which was carelbllf eloaed, ^d diorkemid 
with Moiusiefi; '^hnt can 7«u w«>^der, whe9 erea a pl«it is 
blao^lbied and «i(^y which 4^b not take frfMih air nor aee Ito 
glorious aunshine ? $nth sits alw^yp in that (Aose , idaii^ foont, 
l^nd her fifjht? top are broken*" 

"I rep^ewib^r," #fti4 Pwd, "you winote that laamma liiA not 
p.9fe to have any x)ne allM^t her hut ]$r^|J[v'' 

"No/-* widb»hel, the tefti» rfsipgfn h^ 9^9$] "it is »ot 
thatButh keeps me away, for she Ji^nowa how { teig to be 9^ 
use ; but it tires mamma to have more than one person in the 
room, and I think she has forgotten how old I am now — really 
quite grown up, and abl^ ip do many thk^gs for her, if she would 
let me try." 

"You may well say that you hare gr<»wn old, and I am not 
sure if that is not the most lamentable transformatioB of all," said 
David , regarding hi^ sister, howevfir, with Aaything but dissa- 
tisfaction. " With your hat tied so decorously under your chin, 
and your brown-hoUand dress without a sbii or tno^ble, no one 
would suppose ^at you had ever run wild. You have positively 
become a young lady.** 

" Not before it waa time, Pavid, unless I ^^fermd flkjpping 
tb^mteiTnedi^testag^, aj^d Jbn4ing jui 9»id41e agei. YfMatoow 
I was twenty last June. But how long you mupt h^v^ liyad in 
barrap)^s,nol; to know batiste from brown holla^^r^gsy T^ry besst 
summer pi^e, which I put on on purpose to do ym JkQfi^iir.*' 

I* Ana yp»r gloves unon your hAods,** »ak} Pavi4i continuing 
his inspection; "how that reform would have rejoiced Jasper r* 

"Yes; what« tribnlatioA my dress was t^ Jti^p^y find how 
often he admonisihed nie np^ tp ihrow on my things heiadiong! 
4nd he wa* atiU living imiong w wh«i yw ym^ iM hsM, 
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Bimd. Ikliow kairlMUl OHnt b« mni&d^d 6f IdM in ie^in^ 
yoa agvan.** 

What mem Teafly her relationi iNith Jaspttf? TlmMi||^ 
ke I h«artDO¥e of the HoimdalLe gossip than ywi dMgfi 
to impart; and from Bomething which the little liedntts said er 
^rr0te tp Mm, be igaldBiQTOd that Bath was fltBl 1^^ 
on GiinteB*^ aoooant*' 

^^That is one of Clara's inconsequent stories,** said Jsabeft, 
Indiyiantly; **ahe knows Teiy nreil that, If Jaspar was in loTe 
with any one, it was with herself." 

*' Clinton in love with Miss OasooigQei" npaated Davidv 
with an incredulous whistle; "that is rather preg^tecoiis. And 
it was a aingular proof of attachment to absQ9»d with hsr 
father's money." 

** Oh, David, you muet not say that ---- at least »at, hafoxe 
Kuth; for she doe3 not helieve ityet" 

" Then what does she think has beoQBia of him?" 
"I cannot tell. Since she receiyed that letter from him shf 
has scarcely mentioDed his name; butZ Icnow quite well tlpat he 
is not forgotten, and she seems to have some yague hope of his 
return. You know the window of her room is in the opposite 
angle to miqe, and I have often seen her open the shuttier to 
look up and down the street, and then draw back with suish tk 
face of wist^l sadness^ as if it were quite a fr^sh diss^ppint- 
ment.** 

*'*W}iich, you must allow me to remark, Isabel, bears 6ui 
Clara^s romance , rather than yours. I am sorry for Rdth , and 
for Clinton also, be he an honest man or a thief; for he Was eer- 
tai]|;ilyayerygood fellow. 1 drove through Bean-street on my 
way here, and I see the old house Is to let.** 

'^Yes; it has been uninhabited since Martiia gave ft tip two 
years ago. She quarrelled with her lodgers, and ntiled at the 
Holmdfde people generally, until at last she gave u^ the place 
altogether, declaring it was too wicked to five hi.* 

" Shook off the dust of her feet and departed. Now, Isabel, 
don't look shocked at that small IevStV< 1 am afraid 1h«t Kuth 
has made yoa as puritanical as henett" 



<<IwU1iBh^]i9d, but I shall never be 99 gdod as Ruth; Not 
that I allow that she is puritanical, for the more severe she is on 
Jberseli^ the grea^r allowance she makes for others. She never 
»eem» to have a will of h«r oim, or a wish to look beyond the 
day's work before her." 

*^ And you are not so contented? Certainly your life must be 
sufficiently lonely and monotonous, if Ruth is so much with my 
juelher.'' 

' **It is wrong to say so; I should not say it to any one but 
you,** answered Isabel, *' and really there is much that is pleasant. 
We have the run of the Byne Court library, and then I am never 
tfrM of gardening, and you will have to confess, Mr. Lennox, 
that tiie borders of scarlet geranium at Dyne Court are not balf 
so gorgeous as mine. But sometimes 1 have a foolish craving 
for something less trivial and limited than the tone of Holmdale 
society, and I should like to have a peep into the gay world of 
which Clara talks so nmch, if 1 were sure that it wotdd not make 
toe frivolous.** 

*'Poor Isabel!" said David, pulling back her curls that he 
might see her glowing cheek, the action pleasantly recalling 
bygone days; **what a humiliating confession I We will go and 
see the gav world represented at Dyne Court, that is , if we are 
ever askea." 

♦ 

'* We have been asked often enough hitherto. Clara is still 
pQustant to her first fancy to Euth, and is always pressing her to 
come; but she cannot leave mamma, and they dont like me 
to go ajone. 1 fancy that there are strange doings when the 
house is full, for the last semblance of restraint departed with 
Madame La Kue, and Clara has it all her own way." 

. "Oascoigne says," replied David, *^that his cousin is the 
greatest coquette of his acquaintance, and as he is himself in 
great request in ladies' society, I imagine that he has some ex- 
perience of the species. I suppose that she might have married 
three or four tim^s over , if she had chosen." 

^ I suppose so. At the end of every sei^son they come down 
here with a fresh train. Lord Edward Lynmere is tl^a only xe« 
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maimiig one ol the on^jnal'set — the Forlorn Hope , ai she oalls 
him — and she uses him rather letter than any of the otherSf 
although without caring for him in the least." 

*' I should think," said DaTid, **that suoh proceedings must 
outrage Sir John's Tiews o£ propriety." 

*^Very possibly. She sometimes complains that papa has 
been dreadAilly savage; which means, I imagine, that he has 
administered a lecture, only with the effect of making her more 
wilful than before. Her power oyer him is as absolute as oyer 
every one else, and I don't wonder at it, for she is certainly 
very attractive, and so prc^tty. She looks as young and fresh as 
she did at that Christmas party, years ago." 

*'So Gascoigne told me; adding, that there was no recipe 
for wearing well so effectual as that of having no hear! 1 rather 
think he acts on that principle himself." 

*'Why, David, I fieincied Captain Gascoigne was your best 
friend, and I was so glad to hear of his coming to Dyne Court 
this week. I have a pleasant recollection of his good-nature to 
me at that same Christmas party." 

**He is pleasant enough," sud David; ** quite the pleasantest 
man in the regiment, and I like him very much. But I don't 
know that I wish you to like him. Tell me about the Doctor: 
does he haunt the house as much as ever?" 

^' The Doctor is flourishing," replied Isabel; '^an argument 
against that heartless theory, for I am sure that he is large- 
hearted enough, and he is really quite rajeum, or else I have 
grown up to him. He is more spruce in his dress, and hid hair 
is not so ragged,- and no greyer than when we first knew him. 
But there is one ominous sign of advancing years, and that is his 
toudiiness when I assume that he is in the last stage of decre- 
pitude ; be takes infinite pains to prove that forty-two is no such 
unparalleled age; in which, I dare say, he is right" 

^*A candid admission," said David, laughing, *' from which 
I infer that you and the Doctor fence as much as ever." 

'^Noi indeed, David. I have grown too old to be saucy, 
and so we fu?e amicable, and rather appallingly senuble. He 
baa tr/Misffu^dall his attentions to me, for he and Buth are not 
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HieftHBsdflth^Wttfe. Bh» tesent>d^ or to fmcitd the miM ilg *, 
. hi» lokewBD^neM in Jjaspei^t caoae, "wben Hblmdale iipltft6d its 
7oioe against him. ^But vkat ooukl I ley/ tba Doctor a^ed, 
piteoiisly 9 ^ wheoi I had no means of disproving the aeeitsatlonSy 
and scarcely knew how to dislMUeTe them?' And , tlioi^h his 
. impression^ l^itii's cookiess is in great measure knaginaryy 
tben9 is^ertpittl^ » eonstraint between them.** 

"Yea must tell me no more about Enth," said Davki, ^for 

eyeiy Irceh disclosure is more alanmag than the tast. Where 

^ does she mean to end, if even the Doctor is too seoalar for her?** 

"Oh David, you misunderstand me. Indeed, we had 
better not talk of Ruth until you have leamt to think of her as 
she deaenres.** 

David was amused by her tcme of trenralouB earnestness; and 
not remorseful for the emotion he had aroused, since he had no 
desire to forego a brothcr^s privilege of teasing. Yet he felt 
guilty when, before the smile had passed fiom his lips, Rulli 
herself eaane along the gravel walk to join them. As David had 
hinted, her air was not consistent with her real age, for, altliou^ 
she might only count twenty«thiee summers , all youthful roimd- 
nessof outline had departed from form and feature,her cheek was 
rwsn andilEKled, and the lassitude of her movements contrasted 
sadly with Isabel's elastte step, as she bonnded towards her. 

" Oh Ruth ! I am so glad diat you have come out^ I began 
to be afraid dftat you meant to sit at home all the afternoon, and 
it is so pleasant here — really quite hot." 

"Quite hotl" repeated David. "What would you say if 
we had you on the Rock? I have had secret longings for a 
great-ooat*' 

"No, teallyl are you chilly? I will fetch you two or three 
graatHBoatstnaminute; orwecaagoinandHghtafire. I quite 
forgot your tropical habits.** 

"Considering that I hftve never been south of Malta, it is 
creditable to your geogra{diioal knowledge to remember diem 
now,** said David; and iUiih laughed a feasant laugh, which 
f howed that she could ttill afford to be light-hearted. 

"It is not my fault, David, ner yet Miss Lawly^s, fliat 
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Lawlyhad abdUosted hefon you leftHolmdale, beoauMlaaMi 
1VM ao dkttnniiied to b« a wMUnf^ geaiiit, UmI riw neTer 
-voidd leam anything in aiegitfanate way." 

•**You prosaic people 1* retorted Isabel; "if you had any hna- 
^a^n, you would know l^at I only wished you to Infer that 
the sun beats upon the Rock with almost tropical fervour, and 
that the people are Indolent and chilly. I believe that 1 know 
more of Gibraltar than either of you , for I have read up the sub- 
ject ever aince the reghnent was quartered there. And now do 
tell me, David, which coat you would like.* 

"No, I shall not," said David, composedly. "I njay have 
the tropical failings of being indolent and chilly; and in a day or 
two I suppose we shall fall into our old relations, but as yet X am 
not disposed to send you on my errands. Besides., I shall be 
able to endure the severity of the climate for another half-hour, 
if you wiH let meliave the sunny end of the benchu" 

The ah«i)ge yraa effecte4i and the iialf-Wur paiaed pAeaaantly 
in that desultory talk, glancing on ev^ry «^bjje^ fi^d ^cib4UHi«^ 
none., whi«h a family re*muQninvQlfeaf B^ whien tM «kadow 
of the wall overspread the last strip pf oheqiueirf d s«)iishJ»e,JEi«iU^ 
insisted that they sshould go hxM»e, sin^e any <chiJJl might, jiving 
on a return of the Rock fever which had obliged Darid to aj^^jT 
for eicj^^-leayeu " And h^M^A" the i^ vaiiable aoi^d«aien pf her 
brief koliday-mf^iag «~ ^*aAd befsidest maiiufaafl»^i be voftd«i^ 
injp wlwth^ji bf opwe.of xnc," 

"You are right, Isabel," said David, as they saHwIored tnoM 
leiaurely a|t«r her along ihe psth. "Rath hasNiost ttothing but 
ker good looka. She is not akrmingly vixia4Mia, aAd abe iawglM 
atsny witf and toleisMtos my levity mote readily ^«n fin days <yf 
yore," 

Ruth returned to her mother's room. The atmosphe^,<3to8e 
and fliakly as Isabel had deaettbed it to%e, seemed moz^ oppres- 
aive after ihe fivahness of ^e outer afr,and eyes leii^actoustomefl 
to the obscure hal^tigkt would kave fotmd it (Hflleult to dfsceite 
the objeeta {04118 loon ; b«t she made tier way with ease to her 
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ttMhei^f iofa, and said prebentl^, wthe caxetttedher f#vm»!i 
and trasted haiid, '* You look bo tired, madrBmiaJ^ 

^ Yes, I am tired," said Mrs. LeoDOx ; and in her T^ee thezB 
was the plaintive and almost queroloas note vhieh betrays 
sleeplessness and wearing pain. ^* David's voice was too much 
for me, though I did not like to vex him, poor boy, by asking 
him to speak lower." 

"He has not quite learned to modulate his voice to suit a 
uck room," said Ruth; *^but still it has a pleasant tone. And 
his laugh, mamma — he did not laugh here for fear of tiring 
you, but it is quite as joyous as ever." 

"Yes; it is his old laugh — I heard him below the windows. 
And so you don't think him changed, Ruth." 

"Not spoiled, mamma, in the very least He is so full of 
home-feelings, very frank in telling of his doings, and he and 
Isabel are as devoted to each other as ever. I was afraid that 
Isabel's anticipations were too great to be realized, but she is 
overflowing with happiness." 

"I am glad to hear it," said Mrs. Lennox, "and you ought to 
be with Ihem, Ruth, instead of moping here." ^ 

"I am not moping, mamma," said Ruth, a little wounded by 
her words, and then detecting the arrih-epensie; "I thought 
you might like to hear David's newaat second-hand, but perhaps 
even my voice tires you ." 

"Not your voice, Ruth; but my hearing is so painfiiliy alive 
tOHlay^ that any little thing tires me, and the click of your 
knitting^pins is such an irritating noise , and I know you don't 
like to be 1^.'- 

At «ther times Mrs. Lennox had found pleasure in watching 
the movetBent of Ruth's deft fingers, so this source of annoyance 
Was involuntary; but Ruth was remorse^, and laid her>e6* 
cupation aside, declaring that She was glad of an excuse for 
idleness* ' 

Mrs. Lennox was soon so interested by her report of David's 
talk that she was not at liberty to obey the summons to tea until 
ner brother and sister had finished their meal, and had 
^untered out again to enjoy the sweet swnmer twilight Hie 
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tea was cold , and the aspect of the deserted table cakulated to 
offend an uncertam appetite , so her cup was soon pushed aside, 
and she crept into a comer of the sofa, where, with the con- 
Bciousness of being unobserved, came the expression of wistM 
sadness, in which the lines of her face so readily settled. 8he 
xnight chide her rebellious heart for the flood of reoolleetions 
awakened by Dayid's return, for the pining desire to see once 
more the form and featxres which were almost as familiar as 
those of h^ brother, and ever associated in her memory of their 
boyish days; she might reproach herself for such repinings at a 
time when she ought only to ha?e been glad and gratefiil, but 
still her thoughts went and came , and she was weary, too weary 
to resist them. 

Where was Jasper now? — homeless, fiiendless, perhsps not 
only in want of all which makes life lovely, but of its common 
necessaries; his footsteps,^ wherever they might lead him, stiU 
tracked by a sense of dishonour and a morbid fear of detecticou 
On one contingency Ruth refused to dwelL She would not 
suppose that the disgrace was merited , either by his past or pre- 
sent conduct, for her belief in his innocence was cherished as 
trustfully as ever. ^Aud wherever h^ may be," she thought, 
**he is, and will always be, in His hand -^ whether stiU a 
wandmrer and an outcast here, or, if his day of triid is ended, 
and he is gone where-oo harm can touch him, and the strife 
of tongaes not come nigh to vex him. If he were stiQ ahve , we 
i^oiild surely in all these years have had some communicaiiDn.''' 
And in thus admitting the possibility of his death, there 
was less bitterness than in tbe thoughts which had gone before. 

By such musmgs Ruth's brief intervals of solitude and repose 
were generally occupied. When the strain of continual watch- 
fulness involved in her attendance on her mother was relaxed, 
she had not energy to prevent their recurrence, though well 
aware that th^y were neither wise nor salutary. What wonder 
thither dieek was pallid, her eye heavy, her form drooping? — 
io that when David and Isabel re-entered, their bright young 
faces, glowing with health and animation, might almost seem to 
deny any kindred between them. 
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CHAPTEB ZYX. 

LoYt wakes men, onoe a life-time eteb: 

They lift tbetr heavy lidg and look ; 
And, lol wM* 6ti» •tvMt-poflf oaftiMttt 

Tkay rMd witk Jey, then ai^M tbe booK ; 
Andaome give thanks, and some Uappheme. 

And most forget. 

Tht A119W In IWf HoiU0* 

''BjnoEMiBtt, Etelyn,** Mid CknSr OascoigfiM, on tlM fol«> 
WDniing, as sba left her ooujun still lingering over him 
late breakfast; ** remember that you must not be begaiiediiite 
teimBg irith p«pa^ nor walking witbLord Bdlraid, fori thall 
want you to ride with me to Uohmdale.** 

^*0f course, — to eaptiTate young LaaaoK-/ said Captain 
Gbaeoigne, widi a smile of slif^i sareasm^ 

Gtoira's colour was a little heightened, but she disdained to 
notice tibe imjmtation,. only saying^, as she teached the door, 
^Db you intend to go with mo or not? for 1 can aak Lozd 
Bdwttvd to be my equire." 

**I am quite at your sertioe, Cousm Gkua,'' said Bve^; 
vaA so it wasj setded. Lord Edward would willkig^ha^ie gone 
en- ilwrs,. but Clara did) not secede to the psoposak She said 
tiiat shid didrnot ]jke to ride in. a^ca^aloade; sadthetwo'consins 
set ovtoniy atlendedby the old groom ^ who aetsd chapetsaioa 
tfaeso occasionst 

Batty infefmed Miss Qascoigne thst the yomig ladate*^ > or at 
bast Miss Isabel, were in the gazdea,. and springing, fconk her 
hone , Clara led the way there. ^ Virepare to be'Charmedy" riio 
saidf hghtly; ^^Dsabeliiaay rml any of your Spanish beauties^ 
for she iSf in her own stylOyOne oS tho hnodsonAmt people i 
know." 

As she spoke, the brotiiet and sister uaeiqMctedly eaoiigfd 
from^ one of tho grass aUeys, and she was so much otraalt hy 
BiEurki^ appearanee that ahe omited to nuurk, as slra» had m* 
'-'mded, the impression made by Isabel on her cousin. Itw«to 
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true tliftt Baivfd pdaaeeaed mo common ohore of maaly boMlyv 
nor iras it wholly due to his line expression and perfect s»* 
golaiity of feature; he wm aeurcdly abov& tfaie mMdW height, 
but dlim, gracefiil, and alert, and there was aonxethiiig singiila]^ 
striking in his noble and spirited bearing. Under tl^ese cax* 
oumstaacea it was diffieult to esoapvtbe imputation of coxcom- 
b^ry ; and though nothong could titppen ttiOM iHHtudisd t&an> his 
dark shooting suit, just relieved by the loosely-knotted bhi* 
neekerchief, and a i£baind of the saaM shade rousd Iub straw hat, 
it was certain thatno^dresH became him better; attdperfai^she 
ka*wit» 

Nor one might say the same of Isabel. With an sir of provd, 
Bhrinkicg baahfulncss which betrayed how fir she was from 
wishing to eoort obserratimi, she dMW closer to her bvethei^a 
aide; and when Captain Gascoigne addressed her, her che^c 
were mantled with a richer glow, nor could he win more than 
a hurried ^ side-long glance of those eyes whose singular beauty 
be had not forgotten. 

Of Captain Gascoigne's appearance no account has been 
giyen, and he was one of those persons most easily described by 
negaitiyes. He was neither dark nor foir, neither tall nor short, 
not well-*Iooking^ nor the reverse; hie features were so little 
distinotive that no two persons who had passed half an hour in 
his company would agree in- llieir account of the colour <^ his 
eyes or hair,, the shape of his nose, or thehei^ffat of hie person, 
though generaUy unanimdus in acknowledging Mbt social 
quaUties. 

Isabel did not feel inclined to dissent from this opinion; his 
manners were remarkable for ease and seif-possession, tempered 
by the most polished courtesy, which only high breeding can 
give, and in which the society of Holmdale was necessarily 
deficient But she was mortified that its effect should only be 
to make her manner more constrained; her answers would not 
flow, and i^e did not like to be deprived of such protection as 
David's presence afforded. He ^as detached from her side by 
Clara, idia inveighed against the Lennox ftshion of pfteing the 
gnmi wa&i|^ and kcited David to flit with her among the 
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flower bedi, accepting or njecting his proffered flowers witli 
oareleaa coquetry. 

"I hope," said Captain Gaseoigne, as hia eyes followed 
the other two, **that you don't thhik we have spoiled Len- 
nox." 

"Oh no," said Isabel, with a glow of pleasure, for the tone 
of the inquiry satisfied her that Evelyn did not think so him- 
self. 

"He seems very glad to be at home," resumed Captain Oas- 
ooigne; and this time Isabel answered, " Oh yes." 

Perhaps Clara discoyered that the acquaintance was not ad- 
YAncing at a rapid pace, for she good-naturedly came to the 
rescue with an inquiry after Kuth. "It is of no use aaking 
vihere ^e is — behind that green jalousie, of course. Do you 
think that it would be of any use to send up a message that a 
person wishes to speak to her on business?" 

" You have cried 'wolT too often," said Isabel; "Ruth never 
receives such a message now, without Cautiously inquiring 
whether it is Miss Gascoigne." 

"But I do really want to see her on business — to sanction 
my carrying you off, Isabel, for a three days' visit next week. 
Mr. Lennox gives his consent, and engages to watch over your 
principles and manners, ifrhich I Juiow Buth expects me to 
coirupt Do you think it will be permitted ? " 

"I will ask mamma, and let you know," said Isabel' 

"I shall think Mr. Lennox a most faint-hearted brother if he 
does not carry the point; and I warn him that he will be very ill 
received if he comes alone." 

"I will take care," said David, not looking much alarmed by 
the threat. 

"I hope that the visit is fixed for the beginning of the week " 
said Evelyn; "my family, most unreasonably, require me to 
join them at Scarborough without delay." 

"Ave you going so soon, Gascoigne?" said David. "Inn* 
.derstood that you were to pass your leave here." 

" So he will," rejoined Clara; "the Captain likes to magaify 
his importance by threatening to withdraw his august presence; 
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but wd all kilow that h« is not likely to tpke liLi departure at the 
beginning of the shooting season, in order to become a marine 
animal at Scarborough.*' 

"• I confess that' it is not an attractiTe picture ," said Evelyn. 
^^Miss Lennox looks as if she thought me wholly destitute of 
natural affection, so I must explain that I passed three days with 
my mother and sisters in town." 

^^ Three nights, rather," said Clara; "for all day you were in 
Belgraye-square, or riding with me in Rotten-row. 

"Because I was only in the way at home. The house was 
houleversi^ in consequence of the impending move to Scar- 
borough, and there was not a chair to sit down upon, nor a meal 
fit to eat." 

Isabel would haye thought such sentiments heartless froin 
the lips of another; but, perhaps, her perceptions were blunted 
by the easy indifference with which they were spoken. It was 
eyident that Captain Gasooigne liked to inake himself out worse 
than he really was ; and besides, his connexion with Dyne Court 
had always appeared more close than that With his own family, 
since he, as heir to the baronetcy, was Sir John's especial 
charge. 

** You wiU come then," said Clara, as Dayid placed her on 
her horse;, "and brii&g IsabeL Tell Ruth there is no very 
alarming dissipation." 

"We shall not fail," teplied Dayid ; adding, as soon as the 
consins had ridden off, "you could not see the world under 
better auspices, Isabel." 

"I thought you would admire her," said Isabel, ashamed 
of an indefinite dissatisfaction in finding her anticipations ful« 
fined. 

"Who could not help it? I neyer saw more perfect grace; 
and, without meaning any disrespect to you, I haye liyed 
too long among oliye complexions not to appreciate her delicate 
fairness — 

* Quel colore. 
Cbe non % pallidezxa, ma candore.*** 

"Oh, Dayid I do you still keep up your Italian?" 

Still WiUers. 8 
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"Not I. That quotation is a Vestige of our old readhgs of 
the Gerusatemme, But don't go off into a literary discussion, 
for I have not half done with Miss Gascoigne." There was a 
moment's hesitation in pronouncing her name. Formerly he 
had called her Clara, but now that he had seen her, he felt that 
it was too great a liberty. ' 

"It was only a digression. Goon," said Isabel. 

"You have interrupted the chain of my ideas. I don't 
know that I was going to say anything more important than to 
remark on her sunny hair, and on the sunshine there is about 
her altogether.** 

"So there is," said Isabel. "She is one of those who 
' smiling live , and call life pleasure.' " 

"And what do you call it, may I inquire?" said Daidd, 
amused , as well as surprised by her thoughtful tone.' 

"I don't know; I have not made up my mind. Ruth has 
found life 'a business, not good cheer.' " 

"Ah, Kuth — but I hope that we need not all make euch 
woful discoTeries. And that reminds me, Isabel, that Rath 
positiyely must not spend this fine afternoon in the house. I 
shall go and offer to take her place for an hour." 

Isabel shook her head doubtfully; but she was not sorry 
that another should make the attempt in which she had been so 
often baffied, and she only warned David to go np stairs 
quietly, since this was her mother's most languid hour of the 
day. In compliance with the hint, he broke off the tune he was 
whistling when he reached the first floor, little dreaming that 
no sound had escaped his mother's nervously acute hearing 
from the time he slammed the house door, and began to ascend 
the creaking old stair, taking two steps at a time. Ruth was 
reading aloud, in the low, well-modulated tone which had 
Boothed many an hour of pain and weariness ; and Mrs. Lennox 
looked up, discomposed, though, not displeased, bytheintei^ 
ruption. * 

"Well, David, have you come in from your walk?" 

"No, mother. We have not been farther than the garden, 
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but t|iere bs time enoug)! yet ; and while it is so fine, I want to 
send Ruth out for a turn , and sit with you." 

^* Mamma will be more fit for a talk after tea ; that is her best 
time,'* saidButh. 

'^This is the best time for a walk,** said David, mischievously. 
^Now, Ruth, let me play nurse for once. You shall see how 
well I can do it. 

It was injudicious to carry on the discussion before Mrs. 
Lennox, who looked nervous and uncomfortable ; and David 
did not mend his cause by an unlucky stumble over a stool 
which stood in a dark comer by the fender, sending down the 
fire-irons with an outrageous clatter. 

**It is very good of you to think of me," said Mrs. Lennox; 
^and, as you say, Ruth ought not to lose the fine afternoon. 
I do not mind being alone." 

"But, mamma," said Ruth, **I would rather finish our 
reading first." 

*' And you will not let me finish it for you," said David. 

^Not to-day," replied Mrs. Lennox. ^*My head is so wbak 
that I could not bear a strange voice. You are quite right to 
think of Ruth, who ought to spare herself much more than she 
does; and it is my own fault, for my long illness has made me 
Selfish and inconsiderate." 

^Ohy mammal" said Ruth, pleadingly, *'why will you say 
such things, when you know that it is my great happiness to be 
withTou?" 

^So great, that you will allow no one else to share it," said 
David, provoked with himself as soon as the words had passed 
his lipsr He felt the injustice of the retort, and he had dis- 
composed both Ruth and his mother with no good result. 

Mrs. Lennox repeated that she should not at all mind being 
left alone, adding — 

**If Itake agood rest now, I shall be able to ei:Qoy Daidd*s 
visit in the evening, and I am sure that I can bear no more 
reading now." 

'^Tllen yott will let me sit by you and be quiet," said Ruth. 
''I really would rather go oat later ; and David ought to go and 

8* 
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can OB the Doctor, who muat be longing io see him, and <mtf 

refrained from calling lest he should be in the way.** 

David acquiesced, and he left Mrs. Lennox resuHrseM for 
her exacting habits, while Ruth tormented herself with trying 
to ascertain the truth of his accusation, quite ready to \>elieye 
that her love for her mother was too encroaching and made her 
unmindful of others. And yet she could not love her less, nor 
desist from those gentle offices on which Mrs. Lennox was so 
dependent. 

After all , Buth might have spared herself as much of her 
distress as was due to the consciousness of having vexed David, 
for the cloud had vanished from his open brow before he 
reached the foot of the stairs. 

*^It will not act,** he said to Isabel; *^I only make matters 
worse by meddling. And since Ruth will not follow my ladvioe, 
I must follow hers , and go and call on the Doctor.*' 

'* I will go with you ,'* .said Isabel ; *^ I would not miss the fbnt 
interview on any account." 

^*I suppose there is no harm," said David$ and Isabel 
laughed merrily at his scruples. 

*^ You very absurd person ! As if there could be any harm in 
visiting the Doctor, who has been grandfather to tlie family 
from the time we could run alone." 

Not unwilling to be convinced, D&vid offered his arm, and 
they walked down the High-street together, Isabel's smile of 
proud affection betraying her conviction that all who saw must 
envy her the possession of such a brother. The cricket-ground 
attached to tiie school awakened some sage reflections on the 
lapse of time, for boys were playing as zealously, and sisters 
looking on with as eager an interest,^ as in the days when 
David and Isabel there bore a part The low irregular building 
which formed the master^s house also reminded David of many 
a scurry along the gravel^waik, with the theme or eopy of verses 
Which ought to have been presented in the study ten minutes 
before. And when the old housekeeper opened the door-— in 
the identical cap, as David whispered, which she had worn in 
^%Y% of yore — her features relaxed into a grim smile of 
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reeogmtloii, although she seemed cUmbtfiil whether ** Master 
Lennox" had outgrown the age when he, in common with the 
rest of his species, must be regarded as the natural enemy of 
herself and her master, and she was disposed to resist any 
inyasion of the study. Dayid, however, knew his way along 
the daric passage too well to wait for an introduction, and he 
led the way for Isabel, scarcely waiting for an answer to his 
knock, before he opened the door. 

^*Come in,** said Dr. Berkeley, without looking up from 
his desk, and expecting some application in the approved 
school-boy formula, — ^*0h, if you please, sirl" -•- so that he 
was unprepared for Isabel's joyous greeting. 

'^Now, Dr. Berkeley, do you see what I have brought?" 

'* Miss* Isabel 1" the Doctor said'; adding, after only a 
moment's perplexity, ^*Is it Dayid? my dear boy, how you 
have grown I" 

^Yes; does he not look well?" sud Isabel, hovering round 
him, as if be^uning her inspection for the first time} ** we feel 
quite hurt that you never came to see him.** 

'^ And Ruth thought you might be modest, so she sent us 
here»" added David. 

" It was very kind of her, and of you. And now, Miss Isabel, 
do take my chair;" for the Doctor awoke to the discovery that 
his accommodation for visitors was limited, and it was more 
easy to relinquish his own seat than to disengage any other 
from the books with which they were piled. But Isabel refused 
the post of dignity, and drew out a small stool which had been 
thejoint present ofButh and herself, an early essay in tapestry 
work; David made himself quite at home on a comer of the 
table ; and the Doctor resumed his seat, and composed himself 
for a talk. One of his first inquiries was whether David found 
many changes in the place. 

*^ Fewer in this room than elsewhere," he replied; *^ I could 
almost fancy myself a boy again, and that I had come to hear 
your friendly criticisms on some copy for which I gained hvBos 
in school" 

*^Abr sud the Doctor, reproachfully; '*I was thinking 
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this moining that, if you had gone on as yoa began, yon 
would haye got a first-class by thb tame, and been within sight 
of a fellowship." 

*^ It is a sad falling off, indeed,** said Isabel; "but his mind 
has not wholly run to waste. He can stand an examination in 
the Army List, calculate his chances of promotion, and explain 
the intricacies of a brevet He has explained them to me twice 
this morning already, and I am sorry to say that I don't under- 
stand the matter any better than before." 

'* However, Miss Isabel,** said the Doctor, '4t will not do 
to set him against his profession, for I suppose it is too late to 
change.** 

"If I wished it,** said David; "but I assure you I don't repent 
of my choice;** and Dr. Berkeley felt that, if he still cherished 
the unhappy delusion, there was no more to be said. He reverted 
to his former remark. 

"From what you said just now, David, I conclude that you 
do find changes elsewhere?" 

"At home , chiefly. You know that, when I was here last, 
my mother used to like to see people in her dressing-room, even 
when she was too unwell to come down stairs; but now she is 
scarcely equal to seeing me, and the house se^ns strange and 
unhomelike. And then fhere is Ruth.** 

"Yes, indeed I** said the Doctor, sighing; "all that is too 
•ad to talk about.** 

"Then there is the break-up of the Bean-street minage^ 
continued David ; " that has taken place since I went away, and 
one misses Jasper; otherwise Holmdale seems to go on much 
as it used to do. We met Miss Ferrott and her standing com- 
plaint of rheumatism, and she does not look a day older. - And 
I hear that you keep up a succession of Dunns not a whit more 
manageable than their senior." 

"And ^thout you and Clinton to keep them in order," said 
the Doctor; "but, perhaps, they may not turn out so ill after 
all, for one never can tell. You see howl have been disappointed 
In my two most promising pupils." 

David laughed ; but Isabel was more indignant than iBtmased. 
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^Beally, Dr. Berkeley, it is hardly fair to class Dayid and 
Jasper together now.** 

^ Your sister would think it fair, Miss Isabel." 

"But / do not" 

"Then I am sorry that I said anything to hurt you," answered 
the Doctor; and Isabel was molHfied, and rather ashamed of 
her petulance. 

"I am not hurt," observed Dayid; "for JasperV unhappy 
story can hardly appear more incomprehensible to Ruth than it 
does to me. I should have supposed that I was more likely to 
haye run oif with my neighbour's money myself, remembering 
his abhorrence of anything which bordered on shuffling; so that 
his code of honour was far higher than that of the school in 
generaL He must have acted on some uncontrollable impulse, 
and it is enough to make one believe that vice is hereditary." 

"There is no use talking of it," said the Doctor; and Isabel 
laughingly declared that, if so many subjects were barred, 
there would be nothing left to say. Ck>nTersation did not flag, 
howeyer, and the Doctor was at last obliged to turn them out 
wiliiout ceremony, as they lingered beyond the hour for going 
into school. They set forth on a pleasant, sauntering walk along 
the river, returning rather late for tea, at which Ruth was waiting 
to preside ; and while Isabel went to lay aside her bonnet, there 
was an opportunity for the desired explanation with Dayid , of 
which Ruth availed herself. 

"I know, David," she said, in a quiet, matter-of-fact voice, 
"that I am very dictatorial and disagreeable." 

"Indeed! I am exceedingly sorry to hear it," said David, 
laughing. But Ruth was quite in earnest. 

"And yet I hardly see how it is to be helped. It is partly 
because I began to manage things when I was too young, and 
now you see mamma has got used to my ways, and one does not 
like to do anything to vex her." 

"As I did just now," said David. 

"I did not mean that I was wondering how much was my 
fault, and if it is possible for you to be more with mamma, since 
you wish it" 
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"I do wish it, Ruth; but (^tflf for your sake. I cannot 
wonder that mamma wishes to have you with her, but still you 
ought to spare yourselL Every one— even the Doctor, whose 
eyes are not of the brightest — remarks #how ill and altered 
you look." 

<^Ah, that is nothing. 1 am really quite strong." 
David could only shake his head incredulously, for Isabel 
and the um came in together, and there the explanation ended 
— rather unsatisfiftctorily , as explanations are apt to do. 



CHAPTER XVDL 

AlM for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the short ! 
The f mile that bleat one lover's heart - 

Has broken maoy more. 

Hooo. 

Thk change which David proposed to make in his molhei^s 
habits and manner of life could not be put in practice at present, 
since his own time was fully occupied in receiving the visits of 
his acquaintance in Holmdale. He bore the iodfliction more 
good-humouredly than Isabel, who was intolerant of the remi- 
niscences of various old ladies who had known him when he was 
no higher than the table, and now remarked in an audible aside 
that he was really a handsome youth. Captain Qaseoigne's 
entrance drove away Miss Ferrott, just as she was taking a fresh 
start on the subject of rheumatism, and David greeted him with 
animation, declaring that a cloth coat was a pleasant variety on 
the fifth barege shawl which he had had the honour of showing 
out that day. 

"Yes, it is really too dreadful," ejaculated Isabd; **aBd 
I know that the United Service will next be upon us. I met him 
this morning, and he said that he should certainly call on Mr. 
David." 

"However, I presume that the United Service, whoever 
he may be, does not wear a barege shawl," said Captain 
Gascoigne. 
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"No; bat 1m 18 a greftter bore tiian fifty old women,** said 
David. '^I tell you what, Gascoigne, I shall go out and smoke, 
and yon can make yonr visit just as well by the mer side.** 

" I was not going to inflict a visit upon you," replied Evelyn j 
"my cousin sent me to know if we might expect you on 
Monday." 

*' Oh yes ; I believe Ruth has already written to say so. Now 
do, Gascoigne, come out before we are caught." 

Captain Gascoigne still demurred, glancing at the broad- 
leafed hat upon the table, while Isabel wore her brown-holland 
jacket and rose-coloured neckerchief. *^I must not," he said, 
^^ interfere with your sister^s walk," 

*' Isabel may come too," said pavid, ** without prejudiee to 
the enjoyment of our cigar. She is too much of a gitofia to 
mind it" 

**Then you must wait for Rutii," said Isabel ; ^ she promised 
to walk wiUi us this afternoon." - 

"We can wait for no one ," replied David, starting up at the 
sound of the door-bell. "If you will follow with Ruth, you 
will find us by the willow." And he made a hasty exit by the 
window, followed by Captain Gascoigne, while Isabel ran out 
into the passage to instruct Sally that Mr. David had just gone 
out. She next went in search of Ruth, and they came down 
the path across the meadow before the gentlemen had made 
much progress in their cigars. 

''So that is Captain Gascoigne," said Ruth, when near 
enough to distinguish his features. ''I remember at that 
Christmas party thinking him rather well-looking." 

With an unaccountable inclination to stand on the defen- 
sive, Isabel answered hmriedly, that she did not think him 
otherwise now. 

''He is not remaikable either way," said Ruth; "and he 
certainly looks like a gentleman, which is all that signifies.** 

" Already 1 " Evelyn said to Isabel , after exchanging a more 
formal greeting with^ her sister. ^ What have you done widi 
the Uidted Service?" 
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^^Oh," said Isabel, laughing and colourings "hd only 
asked for Mr. Lennox.** 

*'And now,** said David, '^ where are we to go? Will it he 
too far for Ruth if we take the footpath to Bruton's mill? I have 
a great desire to go nutting once more in the hazel copse.** 

"It will not be too far, will it, Buth, if you take David's 
arm? — that is a great help,** said Isabel; and with the proffered 
aid Ruth thought that she could accomplish the walk. 

Isabel led the way with Captain Gascoigne; and Ruth was 
surprised, and not very well pleased to find one of whomthey^ 
knew so little already admitted to habits of intimacy. And 
when, as was soon the case, her languid movements were 
outstripped bv Isabel's brisk step, she ventured to impart some 
of her misgivings to David. 

"I hope that you will take care of Isabel when you get to 
Dyne Court, David." 

"Oh yes, of course. I see what you mean; but you need 
not be afraid of any intentions in that quarter. Gascoigne is 
not at all a marrying man.** 

"I should think," said Ruth, "that would be an additional 
reason for caution." 

"Not at all," said David, for the instinct of opposition was 
awakened. "Surely two people may talk and laugh together, 
and no harm follow. Though, after all, if Gascoigne were to 
settle down as Benedict the married man , Isabel is just the one 
to attract him, for she has so much freshness and originality, to 
say nothing of her beauty. And she might do worse, for Gas- 
coigne is a pleasant fellow, and his prospects are good enough, 
and his luck infallible, or he could never have got his company 
at six^and-twenty." 

"Pleasantness, luck, and prosperity I so that is all you can 
say for your friend," said Ruth. 

"My dear. Ruth," answered David, impatiently, "when I 
conceive that there is any likelihood of his becoming my 
brother-in-law, it will be time enough to discuss his moral 
character. Considering that you assume to be a sensible and 
practical woman , 'I wonder that you allow your imaginatLon to 
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nm avay with yon so far as to compress a three-yolmne noyel 
into a Tisit of as many days. Isabel is thinking as much of loye 
as I am.** 

Could Isabel have guessed the subject of discussion between 
her brother and sister, it would haye called an indignant colour 
to the cheek which now glowed with a blush of simple pleasure. 
It was dilBcult to withstand the influence of Captain Gascoignfe's 
powers of conversation; and amid downcast looks, and shy 
retiring smiles, she betrayed some of the playful daring of her 
natural manner, venturing to rally his ignorance, when he con- 
fessed his inability to distinguish between Swedes and turnips. 

^*It is very disgraceful,** he said, laughing; "and Sir John 
is mortified by the discovery that I have no agricultural tastes. 
But, perhaps, I may do better, if you will undertake my in- 
struction." 

** I know nothing of farming," said Isabel; "but one cannot 
walk through the fields without seeing things." 

" I don't care about Odhgs, Human nature is a more amusing 
study." . 

"Oh, do you think so?" 

"That question implies dissent. Miss Lennox." 

"Certainly; I don't agree with you at all. In history and 
books people are all very well, but they are apt to be a disap- 
pointment in real life — tiresome and commonplace." 

"Which turnips are not," said Evelyn; and Isabel was 
amused by the retort 

"I suppose that I am unlucky, and only fall in with the 
human turnips, — people who are more useful than or- 
namental." 

."You must have been unlucky indeed," said Captain Gas- 
coigne. " In my limited acquaintance with the society of Holm- 
dale , I do not miss the element of beauty." 

Isabel understood his meaning without taking offence, as 
for consistency's sake she ought to have done, since she had 
been wont to resent a compliment as a studied insult. But then 
she ha^ never before been addressed with such graceful ease 
and readiness. 
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"Clara says, as you do, that there is more to admire and 
enjoy in a room iiili of people than in the most beautifdl Tiew." 

**I do not say so, Miss Lennox. I prefer the Tiew when 
I am allowed a companion to admire and enjoy it with me. Inr 
deed, I can desire nothing pleasanter than the quiet, homelike 
beauty of such a walk as this.** 

"I am so glad you are worthy of it. Some people are quite 
ill-natured to our country; call it tame and uninteresting, and 
neyer learn to love it as I do. Now, can anything be prettier 
than that reach of the river shut in by the clump of trees?*' In 
turning to point out the reach in question, Isabel first discovered 
how far they had outstripped their companions; and she said, 
with a heightened colour, and an accession of embarrass- 
ment — 

"We have walked too fast for Ruth." 

"We can wait till they come up ; there is a good seat on the 
stile,** said Captain Gascoigne; but Isabel preferred walking 
back to meet them ; an elaborate piece of discretion for which , 
David rewarded her by rallying such superfluous activity. 

"But, as you have come back,** he said, ""Gascoigne may 
tell us who we are to meet at Dyne Court, and if there is any 
one we know.** 

"There is Raebum — I remember he was at the famous 
Christmas party at which we first met; but you will not know 
him again, for he is transformed firom a cub into a dashing 
young Guardsman, though I think I can detect the element of 
cuhhism still. There are the two Courto^ms, — the eldest is at 
Cambridge, a mathematical genius and rather a prig, but Gerry 
is as great a schoolboy as ever, though old enough to know 
better. And Lord £dward Lynmere, — I suppose you know 
him." 

" Only by reputation. My sisters have met him.** 

" He is a good deal at Dyne Court, I fancy.** 

"Yes,** Ruth answered; "he has paid a long visit every 
autumn for the last four years.** 

"Poor Lynmere,** said Captain Gascoigne; "he does not 
-"onsort much with the young set, but goes fieuming with Sir 



John, aad looks mightily bored by such agrioolttural pro- 
ceedings. These are the present inmates; but there is afresh 
arrival to-morrow, — Mr. and Lady Maria Wentworth, and a 
mother and daughter whose names I have forgotten.** 

^ You had better stop there,** said David , laughing; *^ Isabel 
looks as if her heart faUed her at the prospect of encountering 
such a midtitude.** 

^* It is alarmihg,** said IsabeL " Clara said that there would 
be hardly any one.*' 

**At all events ,'* said Evelyn, lightly, "the party will not 
consist entirely of strangers. My cousin,** he added, turning 
to Ruth, "wished me to ask if it is quite impossible for you to 
be of the number?** 

"Quite impossible, thank you,** said Ruth, briefly, for 
she felt that Clara was too well acquainted with the nature of her 
home ties to render any explanation necessary. 

For the rest of the walk the party kept together, and the talk 
lay diiefly between the two gentlemen. Isabel was happy and 
amused , and only disturbed by a misgiving that her satbfaction 
was not shared by Ruth. Even her smiles did not chase the ex-* 
pression of languid weariness from her face ; and when they 
parted from Captain Qascoigne at the door of the Red House, 
and David asked if he was not a pleasant fellow, Ruth only said 
"Yes, very,** and ran up stairs to see how her mother had fared 
during her unusually long absence. 

It was a good day with Mrs. Lennox, and Dr. Berkeley had 
been admitted to the dressing-room, awaiting the return of the 
young people , since he had consented to stay to tea, in order to 
have a good talk with David. 80 Mrs. Lennox had not wanted 
society, tad as soon as Ruth had told her news she sent her 
down stairs to entertain the Doctor. 

Ruth instantly set to work to sew a trimming on a muslin 
skirt of IsabePs, with an apology for its dimensions, as not 
exactly suited to the drawing - room. " But if I don*t work at it 
here ,** she s^id , "I shall never get it done , for the muslin makes 
such a crackling and rustling that I cannot take it into mamma'a 
loooi* 
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^'Kuth hears with mamina's ears^" remarked BaTid ; **I dont 
hear a sound." 

*' Because you are a giant of strength, and your nerves are 
made of whipcord," said Isabel. ^'Next time I see Mr. Ball , I 
mean to remind him of his sinister predictions, founded on the 
fact of your haying no stamina. I remember how the hard 
word puzzled me, and I went surreptitiously to look for it in 
Johnson , and was not much enlightened by finding that it was a 
botanical term.** 

^*It is a Tery pretty trimming,** said the Doctor, who had 
taken a seat near Ruth, and was watching her proceedings. 
** You will make quite a sensation, Miss Isabel.** 

"Entirely owing to Ruth's trimming,** added Da^d. "Ob- 
serve how careful the Doctor is not to minister to your vanity.** 

"Isabel is more likely to make a sensation if she is not well 
dressed,** said Ruth; there are to be all sorts of fine people 
there.** 

"Now, Ruth," said Isabel , imploringly; " don*t talk as if you 
wished to withdraw your sanction from such dangerous dissipa- 
tion. I do really mean to be discreet.** 

"I know you do," said Ruth, smiling; "and I am very glad 
there is to be a party, because you have always longed to see 
something of the g^at world." 

"A curiosity which you don't share?" said the Doctor. 

And Ruth answered briefly, "Not at all." 

Isabel was never satisfied until she had dived into the 
meaning of her sister^s half-sentences, although the process was 
often sufficiently laborious. "Do you mean, Ruth, that you 
don*t care, or you don*t think it right?" 

"If I thought it wrong, Isabel, I should not be glad that you 
are going." 

" But do you think it wrong for yourself? " 

"I don*t wish to go, that is all," said Ruth. 

"A settler for you, Isabel," remarked her brother; and 
because Isabel looked vexed, Ruth attempted to explain bar 
meaning. 

••I mean that, firom the little I have seen of fine people, I 
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doubt if I should ever feel «t home irith them. I don*t find that 
I have much in common even with Clara, though we have known 
her 80 long, and I do really like her very much." 

*^For my part,'* said David, **I shall not complain if Miss 
Gaacoigne's manners are a sample of what we are to find at 
Dyne Court** 

'^I was not thinking altogether of manner," said Ruth; *'for 
in manner one hardly sees two people in the same set alike. 
But they don't see things from the same point of view as we do.** 
*^Buth is as bad as Uriah Heep," said Isabel, " always crack- 
ling her knuckles, and saying *how 'upible we are.' Now I 
believe that the Lennoxes are as good as the Gascoignes or the 
Wentworths, or any one you choose to name.** 

*^Very possibly ; but perhaps the Wentworths don't think so.* 

**• Then we must enlighten them," said David. 

"And, besides," said Isabel, '*it seems to me that it is only 

another form of pride to avoid consorting with people lest they 

should look down upon you ; don't you think so) Dr. Berkeley?" 

*^It depends," he replied; and David laughed at the Doctoi^s 

diplomatic answer. 

**Very likely it may be pride," said Ruth; "I told you that 
I did not know whether it was right or wrong. But I do know 
that I feel like a foreigner in an exclusive set, which has its own 
interests, and even its own expressions." 

'^The truth is," said the Doctor, speaking as he was apt to do 
o/'Ruth rather than to her; ''the truth is, that Miss Lennox has 
always sought her happiness where her duties lie." 

''That remark is aimed at me," remarked Isabel, "because 
you suspect me of disloyalty to Holmdale." 

"It is not a suspicion, Miss Isabel, but a certainty." 
"Though, alter all," said Isabel, "yoti do not greatly affect 
the Holmdale tea-parties." 

"I am too old for such frivolities." 

"And I," retorted Isabel, "am too young for such solemni- 
ties. When I attain to middle age, and to mediocrity in 
general, I may find them as charming as Ruth does — in 
theory." 
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<'I never said that they weve obmttnitig,'' «aid Butbt **onty 
^t it was not worth while to make a gnevance <tf what was, 
after adl, hut a two hours' peuanoe.** 

'*Suoh an attractive picture of society P said David. 
<« When Isahel and I accepted the invitation to Dyne Courts it 
was in hopes of finding it a pleasure, not a penance.** 

**Lord Edward Lynmere is there,** remarked the Doctor; 
^*he called on me the other day, and he is very sensible and 
agreeable, although his infatuation for the little heiress is no 
great proof of his wisdom. And what do you think of this 
Captain Gascoigne? . Mrs. Lennox said that he was walking 
with you to-day.** 

*^0h, he is a very good feUow," said David; ^^butnotaiall 
Sn Lord Edward's way, from what 1 have heard of that worthy.** 

Buth and Isabel forbore to express an opinion. 



• CHAPTER XVnL 

W!e hiess die Fee ? Lili* Fragt nlcht nach ihr ! 
Kenht Ihr tie nicht, so danket Gott dafttr. 

Welch eln Ger'clusbh, welch ein Gegackar, 
Wenn ale aich in die Thlire ate lit , 
Und fa der Hand daa FatterkSrbohea hXlt, 
Welch ein Gequlck, weUh ein Qeqaaeker, 
So sifiraen aich ganze Heerden za ihren Fttssen* 

GOBTBS. 

Monday was rainy, and the sound of carriage -wheels 
grinding the wet gravel was hailed as a wekome diversion by 
tiie party gathered in the drawing-room at Dyne Court, rather 
tired of each other's society, end beginning to wonder how soon 
it would be lawful to retire to their re64[>ective rooms , to enjoy a 
cup of servants* tea, and skim through a three-volume novel, 
until dressing -time. Captain Gascoigne did not wait for his 
cousin*s bidding to go out into the hall to welcome the Len- 
noxes; and his presence made the introdueticm to so msny 
strangers appear less formidable to Isabel 

David had not danced at all the garrison balls , and paid 
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morning Tints to the «ffieen* wi^es , without mMfAnm% tlie easy 
fluency which was, not long since, considered the distinguishing 
characteristic of his profession ; and before Isabel was sufficiently 
reassured to raise her eyes , he had entered into eonversatiQn 
with Lady Maria Weatworth, and had made the interesting 
discoTery of her near relationship to his best fidsnd, Hairy 
Newry. Lady Maria, as Isabel deterauned, after one or two 
fleeting glances, **mu8t be easy to get on iHth." Thongh no 
longer young, she had some remains of beauty ; she was fair and 
stately, and her manner was open and pleasant. The tall, 
middle-aged gentleman, with a bald head and abenevc^ttt 
aspect, who leaned against the mantelpiece and list«ied to all 
she said with such deroted attention, must be her husband, Mr. 
Wentworih. And further, Isabel could not pursue hw re- 
searches at present, since her attention was claimed by Sir John. 

'*A sad rainy day, is it not. Miss Lennox? only fit lor the 
ducks, and particularly annoying with a houseful of company. 
And if the fine weather had lasted for two dmys more, ^ my 
fields would have been cleared." 

**You are more forward than your neighbours," said Isabel; 
"it was quite distressing to see so much standing com as we 
came along." 

In return for her sympathy, Isabel was fsTOured with a cal- 
culation of the probable amount of damage which must ensue 
firom this change of weather. She did not find the subject much 
more entertaining than those current at the Holmdale tea- 
parties, and she was grateful to Captain Gasooigne for effecting 
a diversion. 

**You can tell us. Sir John," he said, "how low the glass 
fell last night Lynmere was asking just now." 

Sir John turned to satisfy Lord Edward's curiosity, and his 
place was promptly supplied by his nephew« 

" I hope , Miss Lennox , that our long walk on Saturday Was 
not too much for you." 

"dh, no, thank you. I did not find it long, and I should 
have liked to go round by the Ashes, only that would have been 
too far for Jluth." 
SliU Waler$. 9 
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'^I saw by your face jnst now," saidXlDiptain Gascoigne, 
**that yon are rather intolerant of weather topics, or I should 
hope tiiat the rain may not continue, to interfere with an ex- 
ploring walk to-morrow. You need not be alarmed,** he 
added, observing with a smile that Isabel coloured at this in- 
stance of his penetration; "you did not betray yourself to Sir 
John, and I certainly shall not betray you. Now, do tell me 
what we shall do with another rainy day." 

*^I shall not much mind," said Isabel; ''fori know all the 
walks round here, and they are not half so pretty as our own. 
I shall go and dig in the library, and make a list of the books I 
want to read, and dip into those which are too heavy to carry 
away. There is a Hi^nshed — " 

Captain Gascoigne had acquired abroad the habit of shrug- 
ging his shoulders with true foreign action, and the gesture 
was accompanied by a comic look of horror, at which Isabel 
could not forbear to laugh. 

"A Hoilinsbed! Do you reaUy propose to study a black 
letter chronicle by way of a pleasant recreation?" 

''It is not black letter, replied Isabel; ^"but a folio edi- 
tion of 1685, beautifully printed, as most books of that 
date are." 

*'Then you are a connoisseur in type, Miss Lennox?" 

"It is a hobby of the Doctor^s," said Isabel, colouring; 
^'and I have acquired a littie of the taste from him." 

"I hope that Dr. Berkeley is well," said Lord Edward Lyn- 
mere, turning round at the sound of his name. An acquaintance 
begun by a casual meeting at the Rei House was now ripening 
into friendship, in spite of the contrast between what Isabel 
called Lord Edward's grand courteous manner, and the Doctoi's 
rather quaint simplicity. 

"The Doctor!" said Clara, also catching at the name. "I 
have not told you, Isabel, how, on your account and that of 
Lord Edward, I have despatched an jnvitation to him for to- 
tnonrow night. But do you think that you could, in compassion 
to my ignorance, give him a friendly hint not to talk either 
Hebrew or Sanscrit?" 
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^The Doctor," said Isabel, <*like all really learned men, 
makes no parade of his knowledge.** 

*' You alarm me more and more,** said Captain Qascoigne. 
*^ With how many learned men do you claim acquaintance?" 

*'Only with the Doctor," said Isabel, t^gam laughing and 
blushing; " but he is a host in himself. ** 

^'Do you think that he will come. Miss Lennox?" said Lord 
Edward, who had looked eager and interested from the mo- 
ment that Clara professed to have made the invitation partly on 
his account 

"I hope he will," said Evelyn, before she coidd reply; 
'^for he has a prior claim to HoUinshed, and so I may escape." 

^^Even if the Doctor does not come," said Clara, "Isabel 
may find some one to share her literary tastes. Shall I intro- 
duce you to Mr. James Courtown, that studious youth in specta- 
cles , who has been reading ever since breakout." 

"Nothing very deep, however," said Isabel, glancing 
across the room ; " it is Nicholcts NicJclehy , by the cover." 

" No , is it , really ? " said Clara , much amused. ♦* You know 
our books , outside and in, so much better than I do. I thought 
it was something dreadfidly learned." 

"I h|id an indistinct idea that the young man was an impo- 
siticm,". observed Captain Gascoigne, "and yet I was almost 
taken in by the abr of dignified decision with which he waived 
off his brother, when he proposed a walk. Did you see the 
scene, Clara?" 

"Between Gerry and Jem?" said Clara. "Yes, I was much 
edified. But Jem was so far justified in standing on his dignity, 
that Gerry was only reduced to his brother when he failed in 
getting any other companion. He applied to me among the 
rest; but I hinted that I was not amphibious, and instanced 
yon, Isabel, as the only young lady of my acquaintance who 
was gifted with that convenient property, and went out in 
all weathers in boots of fabulous thickness. Thereupon he 
brightened up, and said he was glad you were coming, for he 
remembered daneingwith you at a Christmas party, and thinking 
you rather joUy. I hope you appreciate the compliment. " 

9* 
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^Tes," saidlBabd; **I have te«n enough of toloolboTB to 
understand the force of the epithet" 

**I remember," said Evelyn, "that Qewy and his Com- 
panions became rather jolly at supper that night, so that you 
were glad to escape from their attentioni^." 

"They were rather rough," said Isabel, recalling the scene 
and the fayourable contrast presented by Evelyn's more polished 
manners ; "but he was very merry and good-humoured." 

In such general talk she was happy and at ease, and the 
interruption was unwelcome when David crossed the room to 
say that Lady Maria Wentworth wished to be introduced to her/ 
She complied with an accession of shyness, yet Lady Maria 
contrived to be as much charmed with her glowing beauty as 
she had already been with her brother's powers of conversation; 
and disregarding a piteous glance from Isabel's speaking eyes, 
David conceived that they might prosecute the acquaintance 
without him, and that politeness, as well as inclination, re- 
quired him to address himself to Miss Qascoigne. 

Fexhaps the same thought had occurred to Clara smne time 
before , and she chose to show her sense of his neglect, for her 
manner was much less encouraging than it had been on a former 
occasion; she turned from him wi& careless inattention to cen- 
tinue her discussion with Lord Edward and her cousin. With 
an air of pique, which an older man would have been at greater 
pains to conceal, David stood aloof in moody silence, provoked, 
and yet irresistibly attracted by the arch, sidelong giauces 
which Clara occasionally directed toifrards him. 

Young Courtown's entrance caused the next diversion, in 
such muddy guise as only he could have thought admissible 
into a drawing-room. His abstracted brother was roused to 
admonish him in an undertone. **0h, Oerry, your boots 1" 
while the rest of the party regarded him with something be- 
tween amusement and dismay. 

"My boots are well enough; I have scraped them," tepUed 

Gerald, with a defensive air; and after waiting in vain for some 

ne to confirm the assertion, he added, "of course you dent 
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eipedtiiem tob^MwtUpollBlifld Myoureim, after wilkiag 

orer tbe field.** 

The cider brojther had satisfied his conscience vith the 
lurotest, and subsided once iiutfe into iVtcAatoiWc^aiy, while 
Gerald glanced doubtfully at Isabel, and applied to Clara 
before he ventured to address her. "Is that herself or her 
sister?** 

'^Herself, if you aean Miss Isabel Leanca,** Clara answered, 
vith laudable gravity. " Shall I tell her that you wish to renew 
acquaintance?** 

'^No, thank you,** said Gerald, after a seoond inspection. 
It was evident that Isabel, whom he had last seen as a laughing 
girl, with a manner almost as untutored as his own, was traiuh 
fonned into a young lady with whom he had a/ei^gin eom- 
mon , though she was , as he informed his brother^ worth look^* 
ing at. So, after answering Sir John's inquiries respecting his 
walk , heiiiscovered that it was time to dresa, and he sauntered 
qA of the room again. 

It was the signal for a genend move, and Clara took Isabel up 
to her room — just such a room as she delighted in, withmul^^ 
Honed windows, deep embrasures, and ixregular angles. And 
it was possible that her satisfaction was heightened by Clara's 
remark that she had been guided in her choice by Evelyn Gas- 
coigne, ^^who declared that you, of all the guests, weve most 
likely to appreciate the wainscoted chamb^,** 

"I could guess," said Isabel, ''that Lady Maria k modem 
in her tastes, and in £svour of a Ingh, aquare room^ with a 
flowery paper.** 

<*Lady Maria,'* replied Clara, ''is auffieiently complaisant 
to rave about old oak and the dark ages, when she finds that 
you have a turn liiat way. But, if you think her too modem, 
what will you say to the Thomasons?** 

"Are there more people in the house?** Isabel asked, ta 
dismay. "1 tiiought we had seen them aU.** 

"There are these Thomasons stillln rsservo, bestdealiOrd 
Baebum, who waa, I imagine, in the smoking-room irith 
Thomaaon fiU, The ladies had retured to write letters before 
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your arrival. They are regular London people, vihom ft iras 
necessary to ask in return for all the balls at which I have 
danced at their house , but they are rather a ^^, as lady guests 
are apt to be — the present company always excepted. Not 
that Laura gives me much trouble, as long as she can get the 
Captain to fl irt with.** 

The shade of bitterness in Clara's tone surprised Isabel, and 
she observed a harassed expression in the lines of her small and 
pretty mouth. But it vanished before her scrutiny, and Clara 
said lightly — 

<^The services of the subaltern will be nearly as invaluable 
as those of the captain. How well he did his manners to Lady 
Maria r 

^'I don't know what you mean by doing his manners," said 
Isabel, displeased by the expression. "David is the same to 
every one." 

"I meant nothing disrespectM of your paragon," Md Clara, 
laughing. "Indeed, you might be afironted to hear how im- 
mensely I admire him. Now I must run away, or I shall be late 
for dinner. I will send Annette to you as soon as I have done 
with her ; and you must not thwart her genius, but let her make 
you as fine as she pleases." 

Instead of attending to this advice, Isabel hastened to com- 
plete her toilette before the foreign maid knocked at the door, 
to ask what she could do for mademoiselle, and Isabel wished 
that her assistance had not been required to fasten the mnslin 
dress, which those quick black eyes could not fail to discover 
had been washed more than once. She detected a latent sar- 
casm in the words " VoUh touif** with which Annette handed to 
her her only ornament, a spray of pink coral which David had 
brought with him firom the MejiUterranean, and, at once morti- 
fied and ashamed of her mortification, she almost wished herself 
at home. 

David was lodged in the opposite >ivig of the honse. Clara 
liad already gone down, and Isabel prepared with some trepida- 
tion to make her entrance alone into the drawing-room. But 
-the escaped the dreaded ordeal; for Evelyn Gascoigne came 
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out of his room at the end of the oonidor at the aanie moment, 
and he waited for her at the foot of the stair, that they might go 
in together. With still greater consideration, he fbund a 
vacant chair at the end of the room^ into which she might slide 
almost unperoeiyed, and he remained beside her talking. He 
pointed out to her those of the party whom she had not before 
seen; Lord Raebura, whom Isabel failed to recognise in the 
moustached and elaborately dressed young man who was 
making himself agreeable to Clara, and the family of the Tho- 
masons, — the mother, who was only remarkable for the bril^ 
liancyof her diamonds, her taU lightrhaired son, and her daugh- 
ter, Laura, handsome, dashing, ^and over- dressed. When 
dinner was announced it appeared that Clara had destined her 
cousin to Miss Thdmason; but he had already given his arm to 
Isabel, and they went in together. 

It was the first time that Isabel had seen Clara in general 
society, and she was amused to watch her powers of fascination, 
although she would have been better pleased not to see them 
exercised on her brother. David came in with Miss Thomason ; 
but he secured a place beside Clara, and neglected his own lady 
most unwarrantably, in order to make his peace with her. In 
this he perfectly succeeded. Lord Raebum looked sullen and 
displeased. Lord Edward abstracted and unhappy, while Clara 
lavished all her smiles on David, and suffered her duties as 
hostess to devolve on him, after repeatedly declining Lord 
IRaebum's offered help. 

If all the party had shared the same delusion, there would 
have been little general conversation. But, happily, Mr. Went- 
worth was too much in love with his own wife to see anything to 
admire in a little pink and white thing with no intellect in her. 
fetce; so he atoned for David's neglect by 'devoting himself to 
Miss Thomason, while at the same time he ate his dinner veiy 
composedly, and pleased Sir John by his approbation of its 
matirieL Lady Maria's talk was fluent as ever , and adapted to 
the tastes of her hearers ; even Mr. James Courtown was roused 
to animation by her intelligent questions about Cambridge, 
while Sir John was equally interested in the discussion of some 
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BtgMnra afcctiiig tlie >griCTdturtl intereat And Mr« Uxomaaon 
talked mevciliestly across his mother of hcnrses and dogs. 

Captain Oasooigne also, as Isabel perceived with a thriU of 
fkleasure of which she would have been ashamed, had she been 
conscious of it, was wholly uninfluenced by his cousin's variable 
humour. His oool, penetrating glance betrayed no deeper inter- 
est than curiosity to discover to what lengths the spirit of co- 
({uetry might carry her, and his tone in speaking of her scarce- 
ly expressed the degree of cousinly regard which he might be 
supposed to £eeL Clara, on her side , did not attempt to exact 
the homage which was withheld , and her manner in addressing 
him was only distinguished by an additional shade of flighti- 
nesB. 

Isabel had not yet forgotten the depreciating remark, almost 
approaching to a warning, with which David had first mentioned 
Evelyn Gaseoigne, hinting that he did not wish her to like him. 
But the words were only recalled with an indignant sense of 
their injustice, for the more she saw of Evelyn the more on- 
founded the mistrust appeared. His manner was open, pleasant, 
and unreserved, and did not, like that of his cousin, vary with 
the caprice of the moment; so that she was inclined to retort 
the caution which seemed so unnecessary for herself, when she 
saw how absolutely David had yielded to the fascination of 
Clara's charms. The compassion with which Isabel regarded 
the hopes which Clara had in several instances inspired, was not 
unmixed with contempt, and it was mortifying to be obliged to 
count David in the train of her admirers. So it was, however; 
the passing fancy was already deepening into the passion of a 
firftt love, and Clara's smile of conscious power betrayed her 
determinatioli to rivet his chains. 

But Isabel had only leisure to bestow a momentary feeling 
of vexation on the matter, for Captain Qascoigne claimed the at^ 
traitlon which she was not unwilling to bestow, and the time 
pasaed quickly in lively colloquy. Conslaraint and shyness were 
00 for forgotten that she was able to reply to his redllery with 
something «f the saucy readiness which had hitherto been re^ 
served for her arguments with the Doctor. Captain Oaseoigne, 
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however, was an opponent lees easilj discomfited, defending bis 
opinions ) and impagning hers with eqaal facility and better 
logic than her own, as she laughingly admitted, when he under- 
took to refute a somewhat extravagant expression of admiratioH 
for the days of chivalry. 

When the ladies adjourned to the drawing-room, Clara's 
animation subsided. As soon as she had had coffee, she coiled 
herself into a deep arm-ohair, observing that a rainy day always 
made her sleepy, and she closed her eyes without farther apo- 
logy, although Isabel doubted whether her slumbers were very 
profound. Miss Thomason also became quiescent over a novel, 
but Lady Maria talked as assiduously as ever; and since her re- 
mariu received little encouragement from the others, she de- 
voted herself to Isabel, and good-naturedly taught her a new 
stitch for the purse which was to replace the tattered and disco- 
loured remains of her original gift to David. And this naturally 
led to some talk of David himself, a subject of which the sister 
was not soon weary. 

On the whole, the evening passed pleasantly enough, except 
that Isabel was annoyed by Lord Raeburn's evident inclination 
to transfer to her the attentions of which Clara was so little 
worthy- He sat down beside her, twirling his moustache; but 
his vapid observations received tardy answers, and his advances 
were repelled by a certain quiet dignity rather than by4ihyness, 
since Isabel did not care enough about him to feel embarrassed. 
Another circumstance marred her pleasure , namely, Clara's be- 
haviour to Lord Edward. After some discussion of a quotation 
from Pope, which she wished to verify, Clara appealed to Isabel 
to know in what part of t^e library his works were to be found. 

"I am not certain of the ahelf ," answered Isabel; "but all 
the poets live behind the door into Sir John's study. I could 
easily find it by daylight" 

"Lord Edward can find it now," said Clara, as he instantly 
rose and fetched a candle. 

**Let me go," Isabel said, in a low voice to Clara; "he is so 
neaiHiighted, and I don't believe that he knows his way about 
the Jibrary much better than you do." 

I 
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'^Then it is time that he ahould learn,*' said Clara, lightly; 
" there is no need for you to go and dig in those dusty shelyes in 
the dark." 

Isabel vas obliged to acquiesce, but her countenance ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction, which Clara did not forbear to ridicule. 
** You scrupulous child I You see that he is delighted to be my 
errand-monger." 

'^Yes,*' rejoined Isabel; "and for that yery reason I would 
not send him." 

Clara laughed and went on talking to David; und when, 
after twenty minutes' search. Lord Edward returned with the 
book open at the passage in question, her interest in the matter 
seemed to have subsided, and she carelessly signed to him to 
put it down. Lord Edward turned away, after waiting in vain 
for a word or look of acknowledgment, and Isabel's brow red- 
dened with indignation at this studied slight. 

Captain Gascoigne saw and remarked on her sense of his 
wrongs. "You look," he said, "as ifyou were responsible for 
Clara's caprice." 

"So I am, in a sense," said Isabel, colouring still more 
deeply; "I am a woman." 

' Evelyn laughed, as he replied, "At that rate, / ought to be 
humiliated by the folly and weakness displayed by those who 
submit to the dictates of her humour." 

"Are you aware," said Clara, turning quickly round, "that it 
is very bad manners to talk too low to be heard by the rest of 
the company?" 

"Do you wish to hear what we were saying?" said Evelyn, 
fixing his eyes on his cousin; and Clara seemed to quail before 
the cool and steady gaze, though she answered promptly, 
" Unquestionably I do." 

"Then I will tell you," said Evelyn; and his report abated 
nothing of the severity of the censure. "I wish to reassure 
Miss Lennox, whose too sensitive conscience is burdened by 
the thraldom you impose on your admirers. Now I maintain 
that it would be equally reasonable to assume that I share the 
-esponsibility of their infatuated submission." 
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Isabel wondered, not that Clara's laug^h was forced, but at 
the leyity which pennUted her to laugh at all m reply to such a 
reproof. Nor did she show any signs of compunction, for she 
continued to tre$it Lord Edward with tibe same careless disdain 
throughout the eyening. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

This weak impress of love Is as a flgnre 
Trenched In ice ; wbioh with an hoards heat 
DissoUes to water* and doth lose his form. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Bbsakfast in a country house is apt to be a silent meal, 
especially when, as was the case on the following morning, the 
unsettled state of the weather interfered with any artrangement 
of the plans for the day. The post came in ; and since neither 
letters nor paper fell to Isabers share, she subsided into a 
dream, from which she was roused by a demand from Clara to 
know her thoughts. 

'^I believe I was thinking of mamma and Ruth," she 
answered; "it is tantalizing to be so near, and yet not to know 
how they are." 

" If you like ," said Evelyn , " I will go over to Holmdale to 
inquire." 

Isabel thanked him, without supposing him to be in earnest, 
and Clara was still less prepared for his reply, when the two 
cousins were left together in the breakfast-room, and she pro- 
posed that Evelyn should look over some plans for a new garden 
below the terrace. 

"Not this morning, Clara; I must execute Miss Lennox's 
behests." 

"Do you really mean to walk to Holmdale?" said Clara, 
incredulously. 

"No, I shall ride." 

"But, Evelyn, I wish that you would look at the plans first, 
for I want to set the work on foot while you are here." 
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^Surely * said ETelyn,.^' you have squirea enougli at com- 
mand without pressing me into the servioe. Lennox's ta«te is 
excellent.** ' 

'* And then,* said Clara, hastily, '*you accuse me of flirting." 

"I accuse you of nothing, Cousin Clare. I recognise the 
fact, without feeling either the right or the inclination to inter- 
fere with such a harmless pursuit.** He left the room, whistling . 
as he went, and the plans for the new garden were thrust back 
into the drawer from which Clara had taken them. 

Isabel wondered what had become of Captain Oascoigne, 
when the other gentlemen came in at interrals to report upon 
the weather, for he only returned towards the end of luncheon; 
and if the ride had been taken to give her pleasure, he must 
have been fully rewarded by the bright face she turned towarda 
him. " Have you really been to HoLmdale ? ** 

" Yes , really ; but I am afraid that your sister did not thsmk 
me. She caught sight of me riding up the street, and came 
down to the door with a very white fiace, expecting, I believe, to 
hear that some casualty had befallen you or Lennox.** 

^ Ruth is so quick to take alarm,** said Isabel, gravely. 

'^And no wonder,** added David, **when she sits all day in 
that half light, letting her mind dwell on all possible and im- 
possible evils." 

*'How can you tell, David? I believe that she is only 
working out lesSons of patience.** 

^ Go on,** said Clara, hearing as usual all that passed while 
apparently intent on something altogether different; "Ruth*s 
character is a problem which I shall be glad to solve.** 

"You never will, Clara, for you have not the key.** 

"And what is that, Isabel? I know that something severe 
is implied, but I don*t understand." 

Isabel was embarrassed by the consciousness that Captain 
Gascoigne, as well as her brother, waited for her reply, and 
she lowered her voice and answered briefly, "Ruth is always in 
earnest.** 

"Your sisters think me frivolous and shallow," said Clara, 
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tanihkg to David; and the playfiil appeal rotiaed 1dm in her 
defence. 

^ '* Never mind Isabers high-flown theories. It is my private 
opinion that Isabel has as good a capacity for, enjoying life as 
any of us." 

** Very Hkely ," said Isabel , laughing. ** I know that I mean 
to do what I can in that way this afternoon. Do you know, 
Captain Gasooigne , that I really did find HoUinshed rather dry, 
and I must have a walk to chase away the cobwebs." 

**Are you going out?" said Qerald Courtown, catching at 
the words ; ^^some people seemed to think it too wet" 

"Some people, meaning myself, prefer driving," said Clara. 
^ I am to drive Lady Maria and Mrs. Thomason in the pony 
carriage, and there is room for you, Isabel, if you like to 
come." ^ 

"I would rather walk with David," said Isabel; but David 
had another suggestion to make. He declared that the wind 
and driving showers would make it disagreeable for Miss Qas- 
coigne to drive herself, and she accepted his proffered services.' 
This left no place for Isabel, but she repeated, mth perfect 
sincerity, that she would rather walk, and she was only doubtful 
vrhether it would be correct as well as pleasant to consent to 
Captain Qascoigne's proposal, that she should go with him and 
Gerry to Leonard's Oak. Her scruples were set at rest, however, 
vrhen Miss Thomason resolved to join the party; and in the end 
they mustered strong, for Lord Eaeburn emerged from the 
stables, and Lord EdTtard joined them on the terrace, looking 
guilty vrhen Evelyn accused him of making his escape from a 
Tide over the farms with Sir John. 

Miss Thomason rivalled Clara's genius for a flirtation; but 
she did not exercise her talent with the sapoie grace, and Isabel's 
rather fastidious taste was offended by the loudness of her 
laugh, and the freedom with which she expressed her opinions. 
Almost insensibly they divided company. Miss Thomason had 
a great deal to say to Captain Qascoigne, who did not seem to 
be otherwise than amused, and Lord Raebum talked as assi- 
vduously to Isabel, although she was not so well disposed to 
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liBteh. Lord Edward walked on her other aide; but when 
Dayid droye past them, bowing from his seat beside Clara with 
a amile of proud pleasure, he became so silent and abstracted, 
that his presence did not afford h«r much protection. 

Several times in the course of their walk Isabel wished 
herself at home, without being aware of the real cause of her 
dissatisfaction. She belieyed that she was only annoyed by 
LordSaebum, and knew not with how much of wounded feeling 
she resented Captain Oascoigne's acquiescence in Miss The- 
mason's desire to monopolize his attention. Perhaps he could 
not help himself, and yet she had seen enough of Evelyn to be 
aware that his will was not so easily controlled. 

"This is the oak," said Gerald Courtown, who hovered 
between the two parties without attaching himself to either; 
"a ragged old stump, and not to be compared to many in your 
Chase, Raebum." 

<< Indeed I *' said the young lord , languidly. '^ You know so 
much more of my place than I do myself.** 

Isabel's large liquid eyes lighted up with indignant scorn, on 
which Gerald was not slow to comment " You need not believe 
him, Miss Lennox ; it is only swagger." 

"It is nothing of the sort," said LordRaebum; and although 
he could not understand Isabel's displeasure, he conceived some 
explanation to be necessary. "I am not much at home, you 
know — on duty with my regiment, and I find so much to do 
when I come down here, that I am as little as possible at the 
Chase. The bailiff comes with an arm full of papers before I 
have done breakfast, and the farmers want to see my lord him- 
self about a reduction of rent That sort of thing is rather a 
bore, so I keep out of the way, and I dare say they do as well 
without me." 

" Very likely," said Isabel, turning from him to Gerald. "You 
should say nothing disrespectful of Leonard's Oak, Mr. Cour- 
town. Everything looks gray to-day ; but it is a very picturesque 
object on a sunny afternoon, particularly in early spring." 

"I dare say it is, only I don't care about the picturesque. 
But as to its ^rth." 
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^ Oh , don't tell me the number of inches. I am sure I care 
still less about its girth. Next you will tell me how many 
people might dine in the hollow tnmk, and nothing incenses me 
BO much. I wish you could take the historical line, and say 
how many generations have lived- and died since Leonard 
planted his oak, and who Leonard was, for I cannot find out'* 

"Probably," said Evelyn, who now came up with them, "a* 
Saxon serf, who herded swine in the forest in the days of Wil- 
liam Bufus." 

" Oh no," said Isabel, decidedly, "Leonard is not a Saxon 
name;" and Lord Edward was amused by the ready objection, 
and declared that she was qualified to sift eyidence on a com- 
mittee. 

"There is distinction for you I" said Miss Thomason, laugh- 
ing. "I am not too learned to accept Captain Oascoigne's 
conjecture. It shall be a Saxon serf, and we may devise some 
plausible excuse for his foreign name. Perhaps he was adopted 
by a Norman noble, and planted the oak in mem^y of his 
former servitude." 

"I don't care to weave a romance," said Isabel, turning to 
Lord Edward, as the only one of the party likely to foUow her 
meaning; so much had her opinion of Captain Gascoigne 
changed in the course of their half-hour's walk. 

Lord Edward did not understand, or did not exert himself to 
assent, and Miss Thomason said, with brusquerte, "That shows a 
want of imagination." 

i*Say, rather," rejoined Evelyn, "that it is the proof of a 
vivid imagination. Miss Lennox so fully realizes the past, that 
she feels it to be an insult to the real Leonard, who lived and 
died, to give him a fictitious history. Is it not so, Miss Lennox?" 

" Something like it ," said Isabel , colouring with pleasure. 

"I suppose it will affiront you ," said young Courtown, rejoin- 
ing the group, "but I have paced the tree, and it is really a 
sizeable specimen. And next I shall have an opportunity of 
telling you how many might dine in the trunk, for you ought to 
tsko refuge there, unless you wish to get wet trough. A 
shower is connng up." 
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''Let us get into the trunk by all means ,** said Miss Thoma- 
son, ''that will be chanmng." 

"I suppose it is from want of imagination again," said Isabel ; 
"but I think a hollow trunk is apt to be mouldy, damp, and 
disagreeable, and I would rather get wet in a legitimate way in 
the open air." 

Captain Gascoighe, however, dissented from this opinion, 
and in suffering him to take care of her there was a satisfaction 
which she could not readily forego. . He secured for her the 
opening, and stood beside her to ward off the rain, disregarding 
her assurances that nothing gave her cold. And in this way the 
time passed so pleasantly, that Miss Thomason was the first to 
be impatient of delay, and to discover that the shower had blown 
dver. 

They retraced their steps in a different order, Captain Gas- 
coigne walking first with the two ladies , while Lord Eaebum 
rather sulkily fell behind with Gerald Courtown, and contem- 
plated the expediency of renouncing ladies' society until they 
learned to estimate the loss they must sustain in consequence of 
such a step. 

"This schoolmaster is the only accession to our party to* 
pight," remarked Miss Thomason; "and I gather, from Clara 
Gascoigne's description, that he is what my brother calls a cir- 
cumstance. Is it not so, Miss Lennox?" 

"I don't quite know what you mean by a circumstance," tiud 
Isabel; "but he is a scholar and a gentleman , and a great friend 
of ours." 

" That is a circumstance," rejoined Miss Thomasoh,undaunted 
by Isabel's defensive tone. " Your great scholars are apt to be 
unpolished specimens." 

"Dr. Berkeley came in while I was with Miss Lennox," said 
Evelyn; "and I saw enough of him to be glad that we are to 
meet again this evening." 

Isabel rightly judged that a word from Captain Gascoigne 

would make Miss Thomason more sensible of her want of good 

-ceding than anything which she could say. Laura seemed 
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to feel fhat she had had enough of the inbjeet, and she turned 
back to talk to Lord Raeburn. 

^ Yon did not tell me that you had seen the Doctor ,** said 
Isabel; *'he must be glad to haye one stranger less to «Q0Ounter, 
for he is yery shy. I cannot think how he made up his mind to 
the effort of coming here." 

*' His mind was made up for him ," said Eyelyn ; ^ at least, so 
I concluded from something he said ruefully to your sister. And 
it is yery eyident that she can ask nothing of him in yain.** 

^' Buth and he are yery good Mends ," said Isabel , quickly ; 
and, as Captain Gascoigne replied by a meaning smile, she 
added, '^He is nothing more, indeed; we haye kuown him eyer 
since we were children.'' And when, in pondering oyer the in- 
cidents of the walk, Captain Qascoigne's insinuation recurred 
to her mind, it was dismissed as simply an amusing instance of 
the misapprehensions which ensue fiom a brief acquaintance. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Sie susen and trankem am Theetlsch, 

Und spraohen Ton Llebe Wei. 
Die Herren, die waren lUthetiseh, 

Die Damen yon xartem GeffihU 

H. Bxm. 

The Doctor looked far from happy at the end of the long 
dinner table. He was near Sir John, who, instead of leaying 
him in peace,attempted to .restore his equanimity by well-chosen 
topics, — questions about the new school building8,and statistics 
gleaned from the last Board of Guardians. But his trouble was 
thrown away. The Doctor could hear nothing but the creaking 
of shoes and the clattering of dishes, and he looked scared, dis- 
tracted, and miserable. Lady Maria took him in hand; but 
eyen her powers ^f conyersation were baffled, and she was 
obliged to relinquish the attempt *'to draw him out.*' Ayailing 
himself of the earliest opportunity of rejoining the ladies in the 
drawing-room, he was so fortunate as to find Isabel sitting 
Still Waters, 10 
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k IMd 9tp9Xi from thb rest, aiid he iiuitikii% M^aiiad to ber 

side. 

^*Ah) Mibs Isabel/* he said, refproackJuily, "ydn kite not 
ailoived me to speak a word to you.** 

"I ooiild not stay down^stairs uatil you came,** IsafoeV replied, 
*^ for I was in walking guise. Besides, k is quite <ia rt^rMur tlMkt 
the ladies should retire for an hour before dinner." 

*' But €i dinner you might have contrived to be neaarer me " 

A certain oonsoiousness that she had made no eSort to do so 
did not check Isabel's inclination to stand on the defensive. 

'^Itwvftnot for me to marshal the guests; and as a matter of 
eourae people fall into their old places^ so I Went whecc^ I sat the 
night before." 

** You will become quite learned in the iTays of the woiAd, 
Miss Isabel." 

^'Well/' retorted Isabel, ^^if I learn nothing vrorse than 
these two usages, there is no harm done.** 

*^That was Captain Qascoigne to whom you were talking all 
through dinner?" 

Isabel briefly assented, as she applied herself to the task of 
rearranging her bouquet 

^^And David seemed to be as much taken with Miss Qas- 
coigne." 

^ You don*t seem to understaild ," answered Isabel, annoyed 
by this unconscious revelation of the Doctor's train of thought, 
"you don't seem t6 understand the great social duty of talking 
to yowc next neighbour at dinner time. Lady Maria's attentions 
to you Were A laudable instance of perseveranoe under di£&- 
culties.'' 

"They were vei?y ill bestowed," said Dr. Berkeley. "I was 
wishing myself in my study all the while, or at your conafortable 
tea-table* I wonder why I consented to come out." 

"You cannot wonder more than I do. Captain Gasooigne 
says that Ruth sent you." 

"How should he know?" the Doctor asked, in a quick, 
nervous voice^ 

"He guessed as much from somethix^ which passed at his 
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-vintthiimoRiliig. BvilwaattogetattheaMtter, te I don't 
UBdentand why Ruth, who disoooraged our Moapade, ahoidd 
cause you to plunge mte the voortez of dissipatioB.'' 

'* Perhaps, because she does not care what becomes of me. 
And, at all events, it does not affect me m the same way; for 
my only consolation is that it is but one night's penance, and I 
shall not even stay for breakfast to-morrow." 

'' So that you will not have to undergo another meal," said 
Isabel, laughing. "Now don't go and 1^11 Ruth that we are 
getting into mischief. Only say that we shall go home to teM 
our own story on Thursday. To-morrow there is to be a grand 
expedition to Witham Abbey." 

*^ So Lord Edward told me." 

**AhI that reminds me to observe that you don't make the 
most of your opportunities. Surely Lord Edward is sober and 
aeneibie enough to suit you, and he was within speaking distance 
at dinner." 

'* One might as well speak to the winds when MissGkiscoigne 
is in the room. When she came in before dinner,Iwas telling him 
of thenewdiseoveriesin the art of deciphering imknown tongues, 
and he began at once to answer at raindom, listening all the 
while to what she was saying to your brother. It is a singular 
infatuation." 

''Not singular^ I am sure, nor yet surprising. I did not 
know, until I saw her in her own set, how very attractive 
she is." 

" She fidgets so , that it is quite fatiguing," said the Doctor, 
absently, as be looked across the room to Clara, liho was talk- 
ing, laughing, and moving her small taper fingers with the 
foreign action she had acquired from Madame la Rue. . Perhaps 
he contrasted her restlessness with tiie habits of stillness and 
repose in which Ruth had been trained by her long attendance 
in a sick room. 

Isabel's next remark showed that her thoughts were travel- 
ling in the same direction. 

<<Ruth t#l Captain Gascoigne that mamma was much as 
uauaL" 

10* 
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«'Not 10 well as usual; at least, it was one of ber bad days. 
Hiss Lennox was quite surprised to see Captain Gasooigne , and 
she wondered whether he had ridden into Holmdale on purpose 
to inquire." 

"I suppose that it was as good an object for a ride as 
another," said Isabel, carelessly. She was rather tired of 
answering or eyading the Doctoz's home questions, and she 
rejoiced in the diversion effected by Clara's approach. 

"Don't you think," said that young lady, "that there is a 
want of originality in tdking to Isabel, which you can do any 
day at Holmdale?" 

"Well," said the Doctor, assuming an air of resignation. 
It was the only reply which occurred to him; and Lady Mary 
who was near enough to hear what was passing, wondered how 
he had gained the reputation of being a clever man. 

"You don't know what other course to pursue," continued 
Clara, dsprting a glance of espikglerie and mischief towards 
Isabel, who seemed disposed to fire up in the Doctor's defence. 
" Cannot you talk to me ? " 

"I am afraid that I should not amuse you," the Doctor 
replied, with a reluctant smile. 

" You are afraid that I should not understand you I That is 
▼ery severe. But here is Mr. James Courtown — a rising 
scholar. Ah, he has fled;" for, as she turned towards the 
shy and silent youth, he hastily retreated from the impending 
introduction. " Or Lord Edward. I asked you quite on his 
account" 

Clara did not this time appeal in vain. A word fit>m her 
lips commanded Lord Edward's eager attention, and brought 
hhn to her side; and, though mortified to find that she had 
only summoned him to transfer him to Dr. Berkeley, they 
entered into conversation. Clara flitted away, and Isabel was 
at liberty to look about her, and wonder what had become of 
Captain Gascoigne. She presently descried him through the 
folding-doors opening into the music-room, where he was 
engaged in choosing a piece for Miss Thomason.^ Clara went 
- there; and since David could not talk to her, it occurred to 
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Idm "that lie ihiglit as well join his nster for the sake of talkiiig 
of her. 

Isabel welcomed him with a brightening look. 

** I hare hardly seen you all day i Dayid." 

**That must be from a defect in your sight, fori have seen 
you, though we haVe not had much intercourse. And do you 
know what was the result of my inspection?'* 

'' Something complimentaiy, I hope." 

"I have discoTered that you are not so well dressed as Miss 
Gascoigne." 

**M^ch is not surprising, as I hare not the same sum to 
spend upon my dress." 

^Without being extravagant, it is possible to look nice. 
There is an unstudied grace about Miss Oascoigne — " 

*' Which you wish me to study, in order to imitate," said 
Isabel , play^lly. *^ I thought you were thinking of the wearer, 
and not of ilie things worn." 

David was too much in earnest to like her raillery, and he 
changed the subject. 

"How well Miss Thomason plays." 

"Very well," said Isabel. Captain Gascoigne lingered so 
long in the music-room, that it was evident he thought so too, 
and she began for the first time to regret the want of per- 
severance which had interfered with the attainment of any 
proficiency in that accomplishment Reading had been more 
agreeable than practising; but now it appeared that clever 
people, and those too whose good opinion she valued, were 
afraid of learned ladies, and liked to listen to good music. 

"Miss Thomason is over-dressed, if you like," said David; 
"such loud colours." 

"She is outr^e in everything," replied IsabeL 

"Then you did not get on with her this aftemo6n?* 

"We did not exactly fall out, but we have not much in 



common. 



"We had a very pleasant drive," swd David, "and it was 
lucky I went, for it would have been disagreeable for Miss 
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Gaseoigne to diive^ borne in the run; m it was, die miuCiwfift 
got wet if I had no^ taken my macintosh. 

Isabel perceiTed that the prinlege of having shielded Qara 
from the rain had much to do with David's overflotWing happi- 
ness this evening, and an involuntary smile was cb^sked by 
misgivings where, all this was to end. 

"Now, Lennox,** said Captain Gascoigne, appiro«obing the 
brother and sister, "it is your turn to do duly in l^e musio- 
room; I am quite tired of turning over the leaves of MissTho- 
mason's book." 

"It is not my vocation," said David; ''I never know what to 
admire." 

"Then it is time to learn , in order to qualify younelf for a 
staff appointment. It is an important branch of an AJ)*C>'b 
duty." 

"I see no prospect of a staff appointment at present," aaid 
David; "and, besides, Miss Thomason is not on speaking 
terms with me, though I can't imagine how I have offended her^" 

" On that point I can enlighten you ; she confided to me that 
Mr. Lennox was so very dull at dinner last night, that she was 
quite resolved not to go in with him again. Go and make ^our 
peace now, and it will not be a long penance, for my cousin 
intends to sing as soon as this symphony is ended." 

David required no second bidding, and he was duly grateftd 
for information which enabled him to be in the field before Lord 
Edward. When Clara was the performer, there could be no 
difficulty what to admire, for all was faultless. 

Captain Gascoigne drew in a chair, and sat down to talk to 
Isabel. 

"So there is to be a grand expedition to Witham Abbey to- 
morrow. The pony carriage, the barouche, and the riding- 
horses must be put in requisition to convey the party. How do 
you mean to go ? " 

"I suppose Clara will settle ," said Isabel. 

"Unquestionably she will, unless we exert ourselves; and 
as I have a voice in the matter, I should like to know before- 
>d which you prefer. Are you fond of riding? " 
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'''Otiiy in theory , fbr I hxn had no opportunity of learning'. 
And I am afraid that it will not do to make my d^nU in alarge 
cayaloade.^ 

^* No, these will be a xiak, though I can eaaily nsaglne thait 
any one »o aotm f nd feajrlesa n^ght ride it<m intuition. Then 
wemufftdme,*' 

^^yotineedDflt," aaid Isabel, oolooriag and looking down; 
and imahle to expreas more clearly that she did not wish him to 
make aoy sacrifiee on her account 

^^My chdice is not disinterested," saidBrelyn, pointedly, 
and laaJ^l waa silenced. It was not his first speech of the kind, 
and though pleasant on reflection, she was too much embai^ 
xassed to fiod it pleasant at die time. 

Captain Gascotgne went on talking, as if to give her time to 
recover herself. 

** To-morrow need not be lost time , for if we secure the front 
seat of the pony carriage , I can teach you the use of the reins. 
And next day you can try a quiet ride." 

'^ Next day," said Isabel, ^*wegohome." 

^^J}o you indeed? but lour miles is no insuperable distance. 
Do you suppose that we shall not meet occasionally?" 

*^Gaaooigne," said Mr. Thomason, sauntering up to him, 
"it ia such a fine evening thatRaebom and I propose to have 
our cigar in the eolonnade. Are you disposed to join us ? " 

'^P^ee^atly," replied Evelyn; and to Lady Maria, who took 
a benevolent interest in the progress of a love affair, the inter- 
ruption appeared even more inopportune than to Isabel. She 
profeased an inclination to take a turn in the colonnade herself, 
and she asked whether Miss Lennox was afraid of the evening 
air? 

No — Isabel never caught cold , and eagerly assented to the 
suggestion, so that Mr. Thomason was forced to postpone the 
enjoyment of his cigar, and give his arm to Lady Maria with as 
good a grace as he could assume. Isabel was not so soon ready, 
for, warm as the night was, Captain Gascoigne did not con- 
sider the shawl she had thrown about her a sufficient pro-, 
tection, and he wrapped her in a cloak of his own; and, as 
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befine , Isabel found a new and atnnge delight in the solicltade 
which obliged her to relinquish her habitual defiance of 8U<^ 
precantionB. The ioft radiance of the moonlight, and the 
itillneaa and fragrance of the evening air after the rain, were 
ealculated to deepen the impreasiona to i^rhich Isabel was 
already sufficiently susceptible, and it was now, perhaps, for 
the first time, that she became fiilly oonsdoiia how absolutely 
the afiections of her warm and loying heart were surrendered 
into the keeping of him who walked by her side, and drew her 
passiye hand within his arm. 

^«Do you remember standing here to see the fireworks?** 
said Evelyn. 

" So well ! And how strange it seems to find ourselves here 
again," said Isabel. And yet not so strange as pleasant, as 
she thought after the words had passed her lips. 

*^ Cousin Glare was in great force that night, I remember, 
beginning her career by setting up a flirtation with a school 
friend of Lennox's — was not his name Clinton?" 

"Yes; poor Jasper Clinton," said Isabel, gravely at first, and 
then smiling at certain reminiscences which occurred to her. 
**How he did admire her I I so oft«n think of that party." 

'* So do I ," said Evelyn , although , if the truth were known, 
it might have appeared tiiat the thought had hardly occurred to 
him from that day to this. "It was like a start in life, and the 
actors have kept up their characters consistently enough. Clara, 
for example; and Lennox was as genial and pleasant as he has 
been ever since; and your sister, I can see her now, sitting on 
the back bench, when others were dancing, looking sedate and 
dignified. And you — ^ 

" Oh," said Isabel, drawing back, "please don't say what I 
was like." 

"You need not be afraid," said Evelyn, but he desisted at 
her word. ' 
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CHAPTER XXL 

L*onda che mormora 
Tra 0ponda e sponda, 
L*aara che tremola 
Tra fronda e fronda, 
"& meno inBtabile 
DelTostro cor I 



MSTASTAnO. 



The Doctor went home on the following morning, and he 
found his way to the "Red House as soon as his ayocations 
permitted. Mrs. Lennox was not well enough to see him, but 
Kuth came down at once. 

"Well," he said, "I have come to tell rfy news." 

"I hoped you would come," said Ruth. "I am curious to 
hear how they are getting on." 

"They seem very happy. Miss Isabel came down before I 
left, quite pleased that it was a fine day, for they are all going 
oyer to Witham." 

"But you know what I want to hear," ^aid Ruth, with 
a touch of playfulness; "that Isabel made a great impres- 



sion." 



" She looked very well. I think hers a much higher style of 
beauty than Miss Oascoigne's." 

"And did no one else show the same discrimination?" 

"I have so little observation," said the Doctor, rather 
piteously; "but I will tell you who talked to her all the evening 
— Captain Gascoigne." 

"Ohl" said Ruth; and her tone was dissatisfied. "What 
did you think of him?" 

"I had no opportunity of judging; but he looks gentleman- 
hke, and his easy, pleasant manner must just suit Miss 
Isabel." 

"And Lord Edward, had you any talk with him?" 

"Not much; he was always hanging about Miss Gascoigne. 
And, do you know, that David is just as bad. He hardly seemed 
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to know that another person was in the room. But I don^ 
wonder that she likes to talk to him, for he is the greatest gen- 
tleman among them. His air is so striking, and his gay, 
coorteons manner, at once spirited and gentle. It will be 
strange if anything comes of it, and yet strange things have 
happened." 

'^ You are not going to turn match-maker,** said Ruth, with fi 
smile. "It is quite out of keeping with your years and decorum.** 

Ihe Doctor looked confused, but he did not attempt to 
justify himself; and his next remark showed that his thoughts 
were still occupied with the same subject. 

"After all, I suppose that Miss Gascoigne will be no such 
gpreat heiress, for something must go with the title.** 

"I believe that it is all in Sir John*s power ,^ said Buth; 
"but it is most likely that he will provide handsomely for his 
nephew, whose education he undertook; and he bought his 
company for him the other day. However, you may be certain 
that no^ division of the property can make David's suit appear 
anything but unpardonable presumption." 

"You know Miss Gascoigne better than I do,"* replied Dr. 
Berkeley; "but I have heard enough of her to doubt whether 
she woidd be much influenced by Sir John*s wishes.*' 

"I don't undertake to calculate probabilities,*' said Ruth, 
amused by his pertinacity, "so settle it as you please, and I will 
give you credit for penetration, if your romance comes true. 
And, meanwhile, I am glad that they are enjoying life." But 
these last words were spoken with less than Ruth*s usual 
sincerity, for there was more of anxiety than of satisfaction in 
her thoughts both of Isabel and her brother, and she was 
almost imreasonably impatient for their return. 

Earlier on the following day than she had ventured to ex- 
pect, Isabel's light step was heard upon the stair, and she sprang 
joyously mto her moth^s room. 

"Well, mamma, here I ami very glad to be at home again ; 
so Ruth must not think me quite spoiled. David is walking, and 
Clara drove me over, and is wdrting to see Ruth, and I shaU stay 
and teH you my news." 
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Ruth went doim at onoe, anxious to hear Cian^s report of 
tiie yisit. It was more • graphic than the Doctor's, hut sub^ 
Btantially the same. 

*^I ha^e come," she said, '*on purpose to tell of IsabeFs 
snccess. Her dress was not quite knowing, and her manner 
rather too posd, yet she was Tery much admired, especially by 
Lord Raebum and my cousin the Captain. Her beauty is really 
magnificent, and she quite eclipses me when we are thrown 
together." 

** You wish to be contradicted," said Rath; ^*butyoudonot 
need me to tell you that you are too unlike to proYoke com- 
parison." 

*'And therefore that no one who admires the one can be 
attracted by the other; but Lord Eaebum*s inconstancy is a 
proof to the contrary. Do you know, Kuth, it occurs to me that 
I am growing dreadfully old, and that it is quite time to begin 
to fall in love. So I mean to cast about for a proper object , and 
, I am quite read^ to receiye any suggestions which you have to 
make." 

Ruth smiled and shook her head. ^^1 am not going to play 
Nerissa's part." 

^Because you think that no Bassanio is forthcoming?" 

*^No; but because you would not prize as it deserves a 
Bassanio's love." 

*^How do you know till I am tried? I declare I know hardly 
any one who would choose the leaden casket." 

"You have no right to say so , Clara. You have encouraged 
those who sought you from motives not wholly disinterested, 
while trifling with such true and deep love as few women have 
known." 

" Meaning the Forlorn Hope. But that is an old stoiy now, 
and, excepting him, there is no one, or hardly any one, who 
really cares." 

"Hardly any one," repeated Ruth; "surely one is enough." 

"Certainly not," replied Clara, with one of her wayward 
smiles. "I must have a little variety of choice." 

"It 10 of no use, Clara; you shall not tease me into saying 
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anything fierce. As you say, we are growing old, and I quite 
despair of correcting any cme so incorrigible, and am content 
that we should each go our own way." 

''I am not content," said Clara; "for sometimes I fancy that 
I should like to walk in the shade with you,, and sometimes that 
I will draw you into the sunshine. Really, Ruth, you look 
more thin and pale and wearied every time we meet, and I must 
know the reason why. Do you sleep for two Jhours to- 
gether?" 

*^ Not oflfen. I have lost the habit, but I do just as well with- 
out it." 

"Do you eat enough to satisfy a healthy sparrow?" 

"I should hope not; it is the most voracious and insatiable 
animal in existence. Now, Clara, I am not going to answer any 
more irrelevant questions ; but I will, if you like, tell you what is 
on my mind just now. 1 know that I am foolishly anxious , but 
I cannot' help fretting about Isabel. She is so imused to society, 
that she may take idle attentions and admiration for more than 
they are worth, and she is not like you. If, for pastime, her 
love is sought and won, and then slighted, the shadow will be 
cast on her whole life. Surely you will not suffer this." 

"I am to turn Cerberus?" said Clara, looking amused by the 
idea. "It will be a new vocation; yet I might undertake it for 
your sake. Anii I to intimate to any one who presumes to ad* 
mire Isabel, that he may flirt with me as much as he pleases, but 
that she is to be considered as inaccessible as an enchanted 
princess in a fairy tale?" 

"I might have known," said Ruth, "that it was folly to ex- 
pect you to be serious for one instant." 

"I will be serious , dear Ruth , rather than vex you. I think 
I can guess to whom your dark allusions point, but I am not 
able to give you any satisfaction; for I know less of my cousin 
the Captain than of any person whatever with whom I am on 
speaking terms. I cannot tell what he may mean by his 
assiduous attentions , and it is impossible for me either to make 
or mar in the matter." 

Clara had scarcely made this declaration, with a heightened 
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colour and unasual excitement of manner, when Captain Gas^ 
coigne entered the room with Dayid. It seemed that he was 
already established in habits of intimacy which rendered any 
apology for his early Visit unnecessary; and when Isabel came 
down stairs, he had as much to say to her as if they had not 
parted only an hour before. It was equally a matter of course 
that David should attach himself to Kuth and Clara. 

'* I suppose ^ he said , '* that Miss Gascoigne has told you all 
our news." 

^^No," answered Ruth; '*! haye heard nothing of your day 
atWitham." 

*'It was very successful,*' said David, glancing mischievously 
towards Isabel and the Captain; ^^some people missed seeing 
the ruins which were supposed to be the object of the expedi- 
tion, but they did not appear to be inconsolable." 

^No," repliedEvelyn,with habitual coolness; '* there is great 
sameness in ruins, and the woods were remarkably pleasant.** 

"Oh, then, perhaps the omission was intentional.** 

**You know it was not, David,** said Isabel, looking dis- 
tressed; "Lady Maria advised our going through the green 
gate, which we fancied led to the ruins, while she waited with 
Mr. Thomason for the rest of the party; and then we were be- 
wildered among the paths, and could not find our way out** 

"And were found,** David added, " sitting ^n a fallen tree, 
very cool and composed, while we were tiring ourselves in 
search of them.** 

"I insisted that Miss Lennox should sit down, as she was be- 
coming fatigued,'* said Evelyn. 

Buth did not wish that a discussion should be prolonged 
which disconcerted her sister as much as it entertained the 
bther three; and she interposed with a& inquiry how they con- 
trived to divide company. 4 

" Gascoigne or Isabe] — I don*t know which — drove at 
such apace as to distance the barouche,** said David, "and we 
who rode, knew better than to follow in their dust, and struck 
across country by a way new to Miss Gascoigne.** 

"Yes, we had such a pretty ride,** said Clara. "Laura 
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Tbbmaaon was emchsated, and leiq^d ditches and acrambl^ 
ihrough feoces in grand style. She is what people call an ex- 
cellent honewoman.** 

'*A very ungpraceful andunfemininethingtobe," remarked 
David; ^^she deserved to break her neck two or three times 
over; and yet, if she had come to grief in any way, I should have 
been blamed." 

"You are seyere on Miss Thomason," said Evelyn; ^but 
I presume that your other companion did not offend you in the 
same way. How many times did Clara dismount and give you 
her horse to manage as well as her own, and then £sll into an 
interesting tremor lest you should injure yourself or Zohrab? ** 

The description was sufQciently accurate to provoke a srailev 
although David was eager to defend Clara from the lightest 
shadow of censure. "Miss Gascoigne is perfectly nght," be 
said; "I dislike nothing so much as foolhardiness." 

"And nothing,** retorted Evelyn, "is so foolhardy as irratio- 
nal timidity." 

"Do not answer him, Mr. Lennox,** said Clara, as she ahook 
back her long silken curb. "The truth is, that the Captain is 
such a disagreeable and unaccommodating squire , that I ride 
with him as little as I can help, which is reason su£&(»ent for 
these insulting remarks.** 

"He certak^y does not deserve the honour,** said David; 
"and I hope that you will never have reooufse to him while you 
can command my services.** 

"It is lucky you are so well provided for, cousin Clara,** said 
Evelyn ; " but I mean to ride in your suite , if not as your squire. 
You must know,** he added, turning to Buth, "that your aister 
intends to take riding lessons.** 

"I have no doubt that Isabel would enjoy tiiiem ,** answered 
Ruth, rather stiffly; "but there Is.the slight difficulty that we 
possess neith^r horses nor riding gear.** 

."The first difficulty, at ail events, may be easily overcome, 
when so many horses are standing idle in the Dyne Court 
stables; and yotur sister seemed to thmk that the last was not 
insuxmountable. Indeed,** continued Evelyn, in the softoied 
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tone in whidi be geneiteHy addrasaed IbaM, <*I intend you 
to proTe that it is possible to be fearless without becoming 
unfeiunine^; cqemI I consider that you quite proBUsed to be ready 
for your first ride on Monday." 

«« Oh no ^ I ^ not promise ," said Isabel , colouring. 

^'ITou did, indeed,** repeated Evelyn, with playful earnest* 
ness; ^*you said you would if you coiidd, and I know you can 
if you will, so I accepted the promise as unconditional;' and 
I wrote to my mother that I was imayoidably preyented from 
joining the family party atSoarborough." 

Clara bethought herself that it was time to return to her 
guests at home, and she only tarried to remind Isabel that she 
had not told of Lady Maria's pressing invitation. 

''What was that?" Ruth asked, as David followed the 
Gascoigues to the carriage. 

''An invitation to Wentworth Lodge," replied Isdbel; 
"I don't know whether she was in earnest, but Lady Maria said 
in her rapturous way that she wished so much to gather the 
same pleasant party again at her own house, and her words were 
taken i^ and echoed as usual by Mr. Wentworth. She said she 
ahould'try and fix a day^arly in next itaidnth." 

"And so^ you have your.wish, Isabel," said Ruth, '4n tasting 
some of the gaieties of which you have heard so much. And 
how do you like tt?" 9 

"We had a very pleasant visit," said Isabel; but she was 
not communicative, reverting, after a few desultory remarks; 
to the matter which chiefly interested her. " You don't seem to 
wiidi me to learn to ride, Ruth. I have always wished it so 
much, and David has promised to give me a habit" 

"I daare say it would be pleasant," said Ruth. 

"And not prudent? I felt you would say so , but David saw 
no harm; and it seemed ungracious to refuse Whta Captain 
Gascoigne took pains to find which horse would suit me best. 
He fixed: On that pretty brown creature which Clara sometimes 
rides ; but she and Sir John both jwessed ihe to us* it as much 
as I pleiLse. And it has been one of my daywdreatas to take long 
sides with David." 
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Ruth cotdd not withBtand Lsabel's pleading tone, and 
relinquished the attempt to be prudent and hard-hearted, 
persuading herself that child-like enjoyment of the exercise 
might counteract more dangerous sentiments. So she remained 
passiTO when the matter was laid before their mother, who said 
languidly that it would be a nice amusement for Isabel; and 
thus the question was decided. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Qaell* alma, che plena % dl speme , 
Nalla teme , oonsigUo non sente , 
£ •! forma ana gioia presents 
Del pensiero ohe lleta sarlt. 

MDrrASTASio. 

It was about three weeks after this that Miss Perrott put 
on her silk mantle and her best bonnet, pulling out the bows 
with more than ordinary care, in preparation for a visit to the 
Red House, ** since one neyer knows," she thought, '^whom 
one may meet there." The drawing-room was empty, however, 
and Ruth was summoned down stairs to receive her visitor. Miss 
Perrott greeted her with the usual inquiries after Mrs. Lennox, 
adding, that she supposed it was useless to ask to see her. 

" Quite, thank you," said Ruth. "Mamma has been so ill 
and weak lately — hardly able to see David for more than a few 
minutes at a time." 

'^Ahl" said Miss Perrott, with a consequential jerk of the 
best bonnet aforesaid. " Perhaps that is the reason your brother 
is so little at home." 

"li is quite natural," said Ruth, "that the life of a quiet 
country town should have few attracUona for a young man of 
David's age." 

" Or for Isabel either, it appears." 

"You know of old that Isabel was always resolved to follow 
where David led, and now they are more inseparable than ever.*' 

"That mag be very true, Ruth; but I think that such an old 
friend as I am has a right to expect a little more openness; and 
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X am not the only one to wonder whether your mother knows all 
tliat goes on, or if she can approve of it" 

"We keep nothing from my mother which she can care to 
Hear," said Ruth, steadily. 

"I am an old friend, you know," repeated Miss Perrott, 
'^or it might seem impertinent to interfere; but, of course, if 
^^rs. Lennox is satisfied, there is no more to be said." 

Miss Perrott was apt to take offence, and it cost Ruth an 
effort to make the concession which was necessary to appease 
lier in the present instance. She said, however, with as good 
a grace as she could assume, that she was very willing to hear 
Miss Perrott's advice, though she could not engage to follow it 

"Especially since it does not depend upon yourself, my dear. 
'No one is blaming you; for, indeed, we all admire the steady, 
sensible way you go about your duties; and your devoted 
attendance to your poor mother is really quite admirable." 

" Oh , Miss Perrott," said Ruth, "I don't promise to listen, if 
you talk in that way of what is my great happiness." 

"I am not going to talk of you at all, Ruth. I have heard 
that people who do their duty conscientiously don't get them- 
selves talked about; and I hope it is true, for I was never 
notorious in any way.'' 

There was another pause, and Ruth checked a sigh of im- 
ps^ence at this long exordium. But Miss Permtt was coming 
to the point at last. 

"Of course a young man like David — Mr. Lennox, as I 
ought to call him, but I think I shall wait till he is a captain — 
must amuse himself in his own way; but it seems imprudent for 
a girl of Isabel's age and beauty to go about so much with no 
one eke to look after her — and she was always high-spirited 
and wilful. Riding over the country with Captain Gascoigne at 
her side is enough to give rise to reports, and some go so far as 
to say that there is to be a double marriage, and that everything 
is fixed, even to the wedding-day." 

"The bridesmaids' dresses .included?" added Ruth. "I 
hope that I am not expected to wear pink, for it does not suit 
my staid and sober character." 
SUU Waters. 11 
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**lf you turn ^vei^hing into jeet, I have done,** Mid Mis» 
Perrott; and though Kuth desired no oHier irtHMilt, i^e again 
yielded to the necessity of restoring the old lady's equanimity. 

"Really,** she said, ''it seems Wiser to hragh at anch idle 
gossip than to fret about it" 

^If it M idle gossip; but there is generally some ^ound for 
these feports." 

"Not in this instance, however; at least, if either J)a?id or 
Isabel have fixed their wedding-day, I have not been informed 
of it" 

"It is very possible," said Miss Penrott, with asperity, "that 
many things go on of which you aipe not informed. Strangers 
often know more than those nearest home.** 

Ruth answered gravely, but with unrufBed sweetness of 
temper — 

"Sometimes it seems so, because those who are of one 
liousehold learn the necessity of forbearance, insteiad of being 
ever ready to suspect and question what they see. I cannot see 
any real harm in Isabel's rides; and if there is no harm, I could 
not ask her to give up anything she so much enjoys. Shfe never 
goes without David." 

"They start together," said Miss Perrott; "butfhiippento 
know that she and Capitain Gascoigne go scampering over the 
country, leavitfgthe other two far behind. Wr. Dtnm met them 
in the park a day or two ago. But I don't only object 1» the 
Tiding; it cannot be good for a girl of Isabel's age to be so much 
at Dyne Court, if all stories are true that we hear of Miss 
Gascoigne. Now, they say that she will not look at any one but 
David, and I only wonder that Sir John can countenance it" 

"At all events," said Ruth, "our acquaintance with Clara 
^Gascoigne is no new dilng." 

"No; l)ut meeting here in a quiet way is very different from 
these congrtant visits to Dyne 'Court, ^considering that Miss 
Gascoigne is sadly wanting in discretion, and Sir John does not 
*know liow to ^de hw. I remember what Mr. Durai.said of 
her influence at the time Of Jasper'Glkttoa^JKflfeir." 

Having thus delivered her testimony, Miss Pemttdepiffted^ 
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BuoceBfllid at all eTents in making Ruth thoroughly uncom- 
fortable, though she had not extracted any interesting facts to 
impart to her circle of acquaintance. ^^But Ruth was," as she 
remarked, ^^so very reserved, that it was impossible to get 
anyUiiug out of her."' 

Shades of care gathered on Ruth's brow as soon as her 
visitor was gone. Miss Ferrott had only put into words her 
own indefinite dissatisfaction, and she had attempted more than 
once to place some restriction on this frequent intercourse with ' 
Dyne Court ; but it seemed to Isabel a sufficient answer that 
David wished her to go, or that Captain Gascoigne said that 
he should expect them. Ruth could make allowance for the 
absorbing nature of a !6rst love, but the conviction that her 
sifter's affections were engaged only increased her uneasiness. 
Captain Gascoigne's admiration was very iqpenly expcesse^? but 
his manner was too easy and confident to convey the impression 
of any deeper sentiments; and she believed that Isabel would 
have confided to her any definite declaration of attachment, in- 
stead of shrink JTig, as now, from any explanation whic;h might 
disturb her drfsam oi hiy)pine8S. 

Then Ruth wondered how far she wa^ justified in forbearing 
to appeal to hw mother, but she decided as before, that she 
dared not run the jisk of agitating her. Latter^ Mrs. Lennox 
had been in such a suffering state, at one time.rendered wholly 
indifferent to passing eveikts by languor .and exhaustion, at 
another thrown into nervous excitement by a trifie. She 
jiej^ted also the alternative of speaking to Jliavid ; her first con- 
versation with him ron the sul]gect had not been sufficiently 
encouraging to incline her to repeat the atteny^, and, besides, 
he was t^ much occupied with Clara to bestow a thought on 
others. And again Ruth sighed ; she supposed that David must 
fall in aad out of love like other young men, but she had no 
desire to witness the dissappointment Which n^ust be the in- 
evitable result of this attachment. 

The conviction that sbe was in some sense rei^ponsible for 
the wrong which she %as helpless to amend, was very oppressive, 
and it was as a satisfaction to her conscience that she resolved 

11* 
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to adopt the only remaining course of speaking herself to 
Isabel, although convinced that it would be as useless as it was 
painful. 

Ruth had scarcely formed this resolution, when there was a 
clatter of horses' feet on the pavement, and she turned to the 
window in time to see Captain Gascoigne spring from his horse, 
and throw the rein to his groom, in order that he might assist 
Isabel to dismount. He detained her hand for a moment before 
she turned into the house, and when she entered the room, the 
rich glow which still mantled her cheeks might scarcely be ac- 
counted for by the fact of her having ridden fast through the 
evening air. 

The flush was only deepened by Ruth's first question, 
"Where is David?" for Isabel understood the implied reproof. 

^' David dines at D3me Court, and he and Clara chose to skirt 
the town to avoid the paved streets. I would not stay to dinner, 
for I wanted to know how mamma was.** 

"I am glad you have come home," said Ruth. 

"You think I have been out too long? It was farther than 
we thought to Newton , and then Clara insisted that she was 
thirsty, and would stop to drink milk at theiarm, and that 
delayed us. But you have not told me about mamma." 

" She seemed ill and languid when I came down stairs. Miss 
Perrott has been here." 

"Has she?" said Isabel, not much interested in the in- 
telligence. 

"It is unfortunate," continued Ruth, making a desperate 
effort to overcome her cowardice, "it is unfortunate that your 
ride through the town should follow so close on her visit , for it 
seems that there is much gossip about your proceedings." 

Isabel was looking idly out of the window, but she turned 
round, her eyes flashhdg back scorn and defiance, "Who cares 
forHolmdale gossip?" 

" I do, for one," saith Ruth, quietly. 

" Th«n you have changed , Ruth ; for I remember that when 
people talked of you and Jasper, you said that it did not 
signify." 
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Bnth'&brQWft contracted, as if 'witL a sadden paoog', yfetshe 
angwered gently, ''They spoke of the past, which could not be 
undone, and it would not have been wise or right to resmxtit. 
But when it is possible to avoid being talked about^, we ought to 
dose." 

'^It Is not possible in Holmdale. And pray what do these 
worthies say?" 

^^i don*t wish to pain you , dear,'* said Kuth, twining her arm 
round Isabel, as she stood beside her with averted head. '' You 
can guess what these reports are ; and if there is no truth m 
them, is it not indiscreet to go so much to Dyne Court, and ta 
ride so constantly with Captain Gascoigne?** 

There was a brief pause , and perhaps Ruth's heart beat aa 
violently as her sister^s in the eagerness of suspense. Thea 
Isabel said slowly — 

''But what if they are true, Kuth? I am unworthy of his 
love; but if it is mine, is this scrupulous propriety to come 
between us ?** 

^'It will be no barrier to one who really loves. If he has not 
yet declared, let him now openly declare his attachment." 

" Say what you will , Ruth ," said Isabel , while hot and angry 
tears started to her eyes, "you shall not make me doubt, for I 
knaiD that he is true. But I could see how you have distrusted 
and misrepresented him from the first." 

"I did not mean to do so, dear. I quite admit that he is 
clever and agreeable, and never more agreeable than when he 
is talking to you. But that is not all which is necessary." 

"Because he is gay and pleasant, you think he is wicked ! I 
am sure that he has never said anything to which even you 
could object. And there ia no merit in parading principle." 

"No ; but it is easy to trace the true spring of action. And if 
this is wanting, dearest, what will the strongest love avail? But 
do not look so indignant, as if I was speaking against Captain 
Gascoigne, for I really^don't know him well enough to judge." 

"Because you are resolved not to know him. When he 
comes here, 'you are barely civil, and hardly ever speak 
to him." 
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'*And:idiomluilt»that, Isabef?** MBdBi]^^ ^tbasttile. 
^l only see him niien you are by, and then h^ doea-not care tx> 
^>eaktome.** 

lB^>el tried ta smile also, but ehe was. dise empoied and 
agitated by the foregoing discussion, and the attempt ended 
m a flood of tears. She hflmtily left the room, while Ruth re- 
mained to torment herself by the conviction that she. must h»fe 
pnlbrmed' hei ungracious o£Q»e in a yeiy ungracious maimer. 
Mutual oonstmint was the only apparent result; and Jbabel 
iMaved a sigh of relief when tea was concluded and Both.wesit 
vp t» her mother's soomt 

Isabel was in a desultory )iumour that eTening,. and she 
eouldsetde neither to her work or her reading. Ai.last she had 
yeoourse* to tiie vellum book in which the incidents of her 
uneventful life were recorded, interspersed with fragments of 
poetry, origxnai and selected; and the name of Qascoigiie oc- 
euxred sufficiently often in the later pages of tiie diary tk> give 
an interest to the perusal. Then she drew a chair into tiie 
window, and sat dreamily watching the harvest moon, and 
thinking to how much greater advaixtage she a^eared in the 
colonnade at Dyne Court, wh^e the dark masses of shadow 
thrown across the turf by the Scotch firs bore witness ta her un- 
disputed sovereignty, while here she carried on a Mnt and un- 
successful warfare with the flickering gas- lamps of the Higlt- 
street. Isabel made some progiess in an effusion, not quite 
adapted to the Spenserian stanza in which it. was cast ,^ whr^ 
set forth the debasing effect of '^sordid, grovellkig cares" on 
the noblest and truest natures, with an indirect refereace to 
Miss Fesrott, Rutl\^ and Holmdale, although there m^ht 
have been. some difflcuky in recognising^ the respective descrip- 
tionsL She was mending the concluding lines when David 
passed the window with a quick stdp, and in another moment 
entered the room. 

"All aJboe, Isabel?" he said. "How is mamnka to-mght?" 

"Ruth thinks that, she has settled well, and may have a 
better ni]g^ and she has gone to lie dbwn; hcsself, to try and 
^et some sleep before Sarah goes to bed." 
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"So yoa have- Imcl a soUtavy evenkg, aad might as 'well 
haye staywl to dine at Dyne Court. You would have ehjoyed. 
the walk home -^ it i» a lovely eyen&ng, and Miss Qaacoii^ 
and the Captain walked with me to the park gates*" 

"And th&dlnaec was pkase^t?" 

"Very pleasant Sir John went to sleep, and the Captain 
read the pe^r, an^ we talked, Miss Qaspoigne will be here 
to-morrow to fi?i a day foi; this joint yisit ta the Wentwortfas. 
Xady Maria ba^ written to name Saturday, and if it suited Sir 
John, he was to forward this scented envelope to you. Sir 
John wiU not go himself, but Miss Gascoigne is quite keen 
about it^ and she says the barouche will eonveyusall. It is 
about thirteen miles from here." 

"It is a very cordial note," said Isabel, giving the note to 
her brother, " and I dare say it would be pleasant." 

"Or, rather, that it mil be pleasant Why should you 
speak in tiae conditional? " 

"Because I don't think I ought to go," said Isabel, in an 
unsteady voice, while the tears were again ready to start 
^'Huth says that I have been going about too much — riding, 
and that aect of thing. " 

"You silly child," said David; "Ruth must not make you 
as great a prude as lo^rself. Besides , if it is the riding to which 
she objects, I ean set your mind at rest^ for I happen to know 
that theva are ae riding-horses at the Lodge." 

"And I don't know that it would be rignt to go while mamma 
is so ill,"' continued Isabel. 

David was still less disposed to accept this objection; per- 
haps faeeause he felt that it mi^t apply in a certain degree to 
himself. ^It seems," he said, "that you have employed your 
sdhtude in conjuring up fanciful evils. I asked Ball about my 
mother to-4ay, and he disclaimed any c^use for uneasiness. 
He says she is only suffering from the low nervous fever which 
attacks her every autumn, very distressing to see, but not at 
all alarming. Besides, you are never with her, and I don't 
know what filial duty you fulfil by sitting here alone." 

" Welt," said Isabel , " we must consult Ruth to-morrow." 
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'* Tou may consult ber if you please , though I donH promise 
to abide by her decision , for I am at least equally competent to 
decide what is fitting; and Miss Gascoigne takes for granted 
that we shall go.** 

*^Ah, David I** said Isabel, with a sunshiny smile, "there 
is your attraction." 

*'What, then? I care not who knows it," rejoined David; 
but his quick nervous tone, and the colour which flew into his 
face, did not entirely bear out his words. "You cannot deny 
its force." 

"No," said Isabel, now grave enough, for it is easy to be 
prudent for other people; and she was ready to hand on some 
of the good advice which she had rejected on her own account. 
"In its force the danger lies; for I suppose there is no one more 
irresistible than Clara when she wishes to please." 

David bit his lip , impatient of the inference. "That is un- 
worthy of you, Isabel; neither you nor I have any cause to ac- 
cuse Miss Gascoigne of caprice; but I begin to believe the severe 
things which are said of one woman's inclination to depreciate 
another." 

"Not really, David?" said Isabel, extending a timid hand 
to detain him when he would have turned away; and when he 
met her full , earnest gaze he instantly relented. 

"No, not really; at least, I will not believe there is such 
littleness of mind in you. If I thought that you would listen 
patiently , and without misconstruction." 

"You may trust me, David," said his sister; and he re- 
quired no further assurance. 

" I would trust none other. To all but you such a confession 
would appear a presumptuous dream. I love Clara Gascoigne, 
and I sometimes hope that my love is not unrequited. Those 
have accused her- of idle coquetry who never wakened the 
springs of true, earnest feeling, which it may be mine to win, 
to cherish , and repay with the devotion of my whole heart." 

"But even then," said Isabel, slowly, 

" I know what you would say. You need not remind me that 
" have nothing else to offer, — that it will not, in the world's 
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estimation, supply t^e lack of name, of land, andriclieB. But 
I care not, if she is satisfied. We are both young, and life is 
before us; and with such a guiding star I must achieve successi 
and break down the miserable barrier between us." 

There was a fire in his eye , and a proud confidence in^ hia 
tone, which did not animate Isabel; and he added, with some 
bitterness — 

^^You doubt it, Isabel You think my hopes yisionary and 
impracticable." 

Isabel was forced to reply; and there was,- perhaps; a 
little cowardice in transferring the odium of the sentiment to 
another. 

*^E.uth, who knows Clara so much better than I do, says 
that she has been too much spoiled by admiration to love in 
earnest, until she meets, with one who is insensible to her 
attractions." 

"You have no cause to say so, Isabel," said her brother. "At 
least I imagine that you allow Evelyn Gascoigne is agreeable; 
and if she were the coquette you wish me to believe her, she 
might have sought to detach him from a pursuit which he finds 
sufficiently engrossing to blind him even to his cousin's charms. 
I must repeat that she has only trifled with idle admiration, be- 
cause she never knew the true, deep, disinterested love which 
is now her portion." 

' "Lord Edward's love was true ," said Isabel. 

"Lord Edward! Was it possible that his cold, ceremonious 
attentions should be the source of anything but annoyance? 
His temper is wholly uncongenial, and you cannot accuse her 
of encouraging his hopeless passion." 

Isabel would not reply that Lord Edward's day of encourage- 
ment was past, at the risk of being again reproached with pre- 
judice. And her misgivings were almost forgotten when David 
poured forth his glowing tale of hopes and fears, and admira- 
tion ripening into love, in which the last few weeks had flitted 
by like a feverish dream. She would no longer believe that 
Clara was trifling with the deep and earnest love of which she 
was the object. 



• 
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But in. the solitude of her own room^ when Isabel theii^t 
over alt' that had passed , the conyictioB remod that Clara was 
onfy actuated by the heartless coquetry iDherevt to? h^:iiftt]isei,» 
and she sighed and felt that, if Ruth knew aU, sheiRoulddeiem 
the Tisit to Wentworth Lodge more inezpedtent tham ever. 
And her heart was ^ery full; for evett no^, when. David, bad 
imparted to her, and to her alone, his cherished hopes, shei 
learned the chafQge m their relations. Tjd him,, as to her, a 
new and absorbing interest had arisen to sever the bozul whioh 
had in earHer days remdered the brothecr and sister al!l in all to 
each other. Towards that happy childhood Isabel now reyerted 
with a strange yearning, feeling that its simplicity and trutlifiil'- 
ness were gone by fbr erer, and her spiiit quaHed before the 
nnknown joys j as well as the trials in store for tiiem. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

O heart of grace, that, like the lowly fionren, 
Bendeflt beneath the atorma, but doea« not. break. 
Whom in thy tears kind thoaghts do not forsake, 

As blessed odoors live on thunder-showers : ' 

Whether the saix shines forth, or tempest lowers, 
Thou art andiakoii — in thy atsiost need, 
While iron pride is shattered like a reed, ^ j 

Thy winged tiopes fly onward with the honrs. 

P. TXNirTSOK. 

Thebic was a tacit agreenie&t on the past of the brother and 
sisters, when they met at the breakfast-table on the following 
morning, to put aside the seyeral explanations of the foregoii^ 
eyeniug as completely as though they had never been, Buth 
was in good spirits ; for, although Mr. Ball's sanguine view of 
her mother's state had failed to reassure her, the decided iior 
piroTement this morning went far to allay her uneasinesa. 

"Mamma seems,** she told David, "more like herself than 
she has been for long — quite vigorous and cheerful." 

D^vid expressed his satisfaction, and felt that there could be 
-> better opportunity for broaching the subject of their visit to 
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'Wentvmrth Lodge. He chese tm aonune tbat tHe inn^attOn 
must be secepted, whUe Isabel raised her eyes with a timid and 
depreeatiB^ glance timarda ber slater. But it appeared tk^t 
her perttffbation might have been spared, forRutix quietly as- 
sentedy perhaps because she felt that opposition would ha^e the 
e£Eeat of destroying Isabel's pleasure, without inducing her to 
relinqaiBii the visit. Besides, she considered that Evelyn Gas- 
ccMgne -would be more on his guard under Lady Maria's roof 
than, ai <I>3me Court; . and that his attentions would become less 
xfiarkedin generalsociety, if they were only due to his desirerto 
cfosy <m an idle ^rtation. And so Isabel's eyes might be 
opened; hut here Ruth checked herself , unwilling to dwell on 
the cruel bitteamess of such an awakening. Little as she desiiced 
]Evel^ Gascoigne to be her brother-in-law, she felt that Isabel's 
happiness was so deeply involved, that she dared not con- 
template the wreck of all her hopes. 

Mrsi X^ennox was pleased with the invitation , for this un- 
sought inixoduction to the county society gratified her maternal 
pride. 

"I never saw Lady Maria myself >" she saidf "but I always 
heard that she is particularly pleasant with young people; and 
I imagine the Lodge keeps up the reputation it had in old Mr. 
Wentworth's time , of being better montd than any house in the 
county. It will be a pleasant variety for David. The invitation 
is only to him and: Isabel." 

"I am not affironted," Ruth answered, with a smile. "I 
don't suppose that Lady Maria is aware of my existence." 

"I did not think of being afironted," said Mrs. Lennox; " but 
it doea vex me to think how completely you are shut out &om 
the amusement and society which you ought to enjoy." 

"I should not enjoy them if they came in my way," said !ftuth, 
with the playful decision with which she ever silenced such re- 
grets ; **and so it is well for me that I have home duties. Bnt 
I project a dissipation for the afternoon , in the shape of a drive 
with Clara, if you can really spare me." 

Mrs. L^nox readily assented; and she would not solfer 
IsaBel lo stay at home in her sister's place, as Isabel was urgent 
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to be allowed to do, since she' was desirous to prove her reso- 
lution in foregoing a whole afternoon of Captain Qascoigne's 
society. And Rudi was glad that her intention was oveiruled, 
since her moliYe in joining the party was to see Eyelyn and her 
sister together. 

It did not seem, however, that she was to have the opportn- 
nityfor personal observations, since a quiet strife between the 
two gentlemen , as to who should occupy the fourth place inside 
the barouche, ended in David*s favour; and Captain Qascoigne 
had not much intercourse with his companions from his elevated 
seat on the box. Isabel leaned back, rather silent and ab- 
stracted ; but Clara was full of animation , and made much of 
Ruth, who had latterly been in such close attendance on her 
mother, that her release for the afternoon was quite an event. 

Kuth was desired to choose the object of their drive, and she 
decided in favour of Beverly Grange. Many a long simimer*s 
holiday had been spent there in former days ; and now that the 
distance exceeded her powers of walking, she was glad to take 
this opportunity of renewing old associations. The carriage 
set them down at the entrance to the long green lane to which 
Sir John's coachman did not choose to trust the springs of his 
barouche, although tradition said that it had once been con- 
sidered passable for the Beverly coach and six. And they were 
all well pleased to walk, although David thought that his fra- 
ternal affection was put to a rather severe test, when Clara in- 
sisted that he should give his arm to Ruth , while she tripped 
daintily by their side. From her cousin she neither asked nor 
expected help, and he stopped so often to strip the hazel bushes 
f}f their ripe clusters, that he and Isabel were soon left behind. 

"Do you remember, David ,** said Ruth, "our coming home 
along this lane so tired and hungry, because you had insisted 
on our starting without provisions, in order that we might dine 
on the fish you were to catch in the mpat?** 

"Which proved to be three minnows and a gudgeon," said 
David, laughing; "and we had no means of cooking them, for 
the farm people had locked up the house, and all turned out to 
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make bay. I wanted to break into tibe dairy, but, as oraal, your 
eonscience and Clinton's were too migbty for me." 

*' Was Mr. Clinton's conscience so tender?" said Clara, In- 
nocently; and sbe really was unconscious, probably because her 
own memory in such matters was not particularly retentive, how 
that allusion made Buth inwardly shrink and shiyer. Yet she 
gave no outward sign of emotion, save a slight compression of 
the firm, pale lips, and she had steadied the hand which rested 
on her brother's arm before he discovered how it trembled in 
his grasp. 

David was in love, and therefore he could not wish one word 
unsaid which fell from Clara's lips; yet he was conscious that 
the remark jarred upon him, and he said quickly, ** Jasper Clin- 
ton was thoroughly true-hearted, and I often find, on looking 
back, that I owe to him the few fixed principles I have." 

*^I don't quite understand," said Clara, lightly, "whether 
Mr. Clinton was a warning or an example; if the latter, I am 
afraid you must be a very unprincipled character." 

Ruth's head was turned away, or Clara might have been 
checked by the expression of her face ; as it was, she was startled 
by the tone of tremulous earnestness in which she replied — 

"Oh Clara! cannot you spar&4;he past, in memory of those 
short, bright days we must know no more 1 " 

"I did not think — I did not mean to vex you," replied 
Clara. "Now show that you forgive me by telling more about 
those happy days; of all the scrapes which Mr. Lennox got 
into, and Mr. Clinton helped him out of." 

In David's opinion the ready grace of the apology atoned 
for the thoughtlessness which had rendered it necessary, and he 
willingly supplied the reminiscences which from Buth's lips 
were few and scanty. He pointed out the various attractions 
which the place possessed for boys; the rookery, the ruined 
keep, and the green and slimy moat. 

Captain Gascoigne and Isabel sauntered on, talking not of 
the past, but of the future. Isabel had collected a store of tra- 
ditions concerning the ruins which she would have liked to im- 
part to another companion, but she had discovered that Evelyn 
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took little interest in suck Tefieaarches; and, besidea^ mhe was 
best pleased to bear, and not to speak, wbea he was by. Evelyn 
had a taste for landscape gardening, and he was fitroek by the 
capabilities of the Orange for beconxSng once •mere % manor- 
house. * 

'*I should repair the keepj* he«aid, ^thottgh I'don't^omise 
to inhabit it, for it may be difficult to dislodgelhe ivts, l^e bats, 
and the owls. But the farm, with its picturesque oUt-bufldings, 
might easily be converted into a dwelling-house, andyframay 
trace the old approach by that irregular line of Spai^i^ chest- 
nuts stretching oyer the two fields. The turf must be mown 
and levelled, and the moat drained." 

"Oh 1 you will not fill in the moat," Baid Isabel, pleadingly. 

" You have a sentiment for the moat? Wefi, then, we must 
reserve that improvement until the age of <rfaeuikiatism succeeds 
to that of romance. And where will you put the ^ower- 
garden?" 

Isabel did not know, she said; it was one of those dubious 
speeches which destroyed her self-possession, making her heart 
flutter and her cheek crimson, while »he wondered what Captain 
Oascoigne meant, and what Ruth would think if she had heard 
him. For he had begun by saying that he should be content to 
settle in such a place as Beverly Orange, old and picturesque-as 
it was, and with scope for improvements which would give him 
plenty of occupation. And in these improvements he perffisted 
'in giving her an interest and a voice, cdmost implying by that 
pronoun "we" that they must act together. 

Oa their return, Captain Oascoigne was insMe the carriage, 
and as he and Isabel sat side by side, and opposite to Kuth, she 
could observe them to her heart's content, or discontent. For 
she could not fail to observe the contrast between the two faces; 
that of Isabel was so transparent in its varying emotions, 
whether downcast in bashful happiness, or, forgetting herself 
and her embarrassment, she turned her fuU earnest gaze 
towards Evelyn, in eager attention to all which fell from his 
lips. Evelyn's countenance expressed intellect, sense, quick- 
ness of perception , but beyond this , it wa» a riddle which Ruth 
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eotdd not i«ad. And there vas someHikig ^Mpemature in his 
tone of woiMly Wisdom, and his oool, weU-balanoed judg- 
ments , while there was little of the frank gaiety of youth in Ihe 
smile so often on ^his lips. On the whole , the prejudice with 
which Isabel accused her sister of regarding Captain Oascoigne, 
was not cfosSpoted-dorhig the drive home from Beverly Orange. 

David declared that it was too fine to ^o into the house , and 
he inade Isabel go down to the river side with him, while Ruth 
went straight to her mother's room. 

**¥ou are heme early," said Mrs. Lennox; and Buth was 
grieved by the nervous quickness of her voice. 

"Not earlier than I intended^ mamma; and I am afraid that 
I have beet loo long away. You have been tiring yourself, 
I am sure." 

'**! am rather tired, dear. Dr. Berkeley paid me a long 

"And you were not at all fit to see any one ," said Ruth, re- 
proachfully; "the Doctor ought to have known better, and so 
IfihaUtellhim." 

"Ah, Ruthl" said her mother, and there she paused. 

"Well, mamma, you need not think me unjust to the 
Doctor. I know that he does not mean to be inconsiderate, 
but he really does abuse the privilege of a scholar and a single 
man in his libsence of mind. However , we will not talk of him 
now, or of anything else , for you ought to rest" ^ 

"I cannot rest," said Mrs. iionnox, "until I have (told the 
'putpoi^ of the Doctor^s yisit; ^tadem you can guess, Ruth, how 
nearly it concerns yourself" 

The colour iewittto Ruth's foce, but her answer betrayed 
her annoyance ral^rthan emfoaivassmeDtJ 

"Oh mamma ! I have once or twice had a homble suspicion 
that he had something in his head, but I always put it aside as 
sim|Ay impossible. He must.knofW, must feel, how ia^ossible 
itisffaat^he should ev» be more than a friend." 

"He hu felt it, Ruth, and that conviction has sealed his 
>1^ so long, and now restrains him from pleading his own 
caiBse. I said something of my coi^dence that his friendship 
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and adyice would be your ofatef stay when I am gone, and that 
drew forth the confession that he had loved, and loved hope- 
lessly, for years." 

*^ Hopelessly,** repeated Bath; "and surely, mamma , you 
did not bid him hope ? ** 

"At least I thought that he need not despair until he heard 
his fate from your own lips. But there is no need to decide 
hastily." 

"No time could alter my decision. Such love as we may 
carry from the cradle to the grave is yours, dearest mother, and 
I shall know no other." 

"So others have said, dear, who yet have learoed to love 
and be loved most intensely. And surely Dt, Berkeley's earnest^ 
single-hearted affection merits some return." 

"One cannot reason about these things," said Ruth, with 
a slight shade of impatience in her voice, then melting into 
tender reproach. "And, oh mamma, what have I done, that 
you should wish to drive me from you? " 

"Nothing shall part us but death , my sweet one ," said her 
mother, folding her in her arms ; " and it is the thought of that 
parting which makes death bitter. David and Isabel have 
youth and spirits to cope with all trials, and the strong bond of 
their mutual love to lighten them, but you are isolated by your 
devotion to me, Snd your nerves are shaken and your spirits 
crushed." 

"But not by the little I have been able to do for you, 
mamma. Indeed, that has been my great stay when other 
things pressed heavily." 

"Ah, Ruth!" said Mrs. Lennox,, sadly, "do you still suffer 
that young and fleeting fancy to dwell in yoiur recollection?" 

"Despise me, if you will," said Ruth, hiding her face in an 
agony of shame; "yet not so bitter as I despise myself. The 
suspense makes it so hard to forget. I should be satisfied to 
hear but once of his welfare, or to know that one day his 
honour will be made clear to others as to me." 

"And even then, Ruth, do you think of the change these 
vears must have wrought? In the roving life of toil and hard- 
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fillips which must be Jaspei^s lot, it is little likely that early aa- 
fiociatioiis retain their hold on his memoiy.** 

^^He has nothing to remember; at least,** Ruth added, 
blushing, ^*he confided in me as a brother might; and, if he has 
not forgotten our place and u ame, he still thinks of me as a sister." 

"And, as a brother, therefore, he would rejoice to know 
that there is one at hand to care for you when I am gone ; to de- 
vote to you the energies of a strong and tender heart. Jasper 
would be the first to urge that such loye ought not to be lightly 
rejected." 

Kuth had borne much, but to have it supposed that Jasper 
would plead the cause of another was beyond her powers of en- 
<lurance. Cowering down, so as to escape the light touch 
of her mother's fingers , which seemed to weigh like lead on her 
beating temples, she said, in a low, half stifled voice, "What 
Jasper might urge we do not know — we never shall know. 
Enough to tell me what you wish." 

"Dear child," said Mrs. Lennox, tenderly, "I should be 

the last to urge you to take any step firom which you recoil. 

Only do not decide hastily. Dr. Berkeley will wait with pa- 

lience , as he has waited for years. And may I not tell him this 

i much, that, though you cannot now requite his love ,• the time 

^ may come?" 

"If you will, mamma; but he must not press it. -He must 
not speak to me now — I could not bear it." 

And Buth knew not how much the words so reluctantly 
wrung from her implied, \mtil the pledge was sealed by her 
mother's long, grateful kiss. Then her heart sank, but it was 
too late to draw back, and she felt that no sacrifice was too 
great which had -chased the expression of disquietude from 
&08e pinched and sharpened features. At that moment Kuth 
•could not think of her own future, nor of anything but the 
foreboding which found an echo in her heart, and she asked 
anxiously, "Manuna, do you feel worse to-night?" 

"Much better, dear, since that point is settled; but I must 
not talk imy more to-night, and you had better go down to tea 
before Isabel comes to seek you." 
Sim Waters. 12 
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Ruth left the room ; but she did not go down at once, for she 
wished to be alone, to try and collect her thoughts. But ahe 
could not think — she could scarcely feel; there was a dull^ 
bewildered sense of pain , and that was all. Her mothei^s last 
words had failed to reassure her, and though there was no de- 
finite cause for the belief, she felt certain that before the pale 
moon, now rising in the twilight sky, had waned and waxed 
again, her long watches by her mother*8 bedside would be 
ended — the wasting sickness would have done its work, and 
be exchanged for the stillness of death. Beyond that present 
and crushing grief Ruth would not look ; but words , not of her 
own seeking, came into her mind, and were murmured through 
her parched lips: — ^'Casting all your care upon the Lord, for 
He careth for you.*' And, according to the promise, remem> 
bering these everlasting judgments, she ** received comfort." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

These Border Lands are calm and still* 

And solemn are their silent shades 
And my heart welcomes them until 

The light of life's long evening fades. 

On the day fixed for the visit to Wentworth Lodge , and not 
much after the appointed hour, Clara drove into Holmdale to 
take up David and Isabel. And although they were in readiness, 
Clara chose to alight and see Ruth, while her cousin remained 
to superintend the arrangement of the boxes. Ruth had taken 
leave of her brother and sister up-stairs; but she did not regret 
being summoned down, for it was worth while to see Clara 
looking so unusually bright and pretty, in the smallest and 
most transparent of summer bonnets, a gossamer dress and 
gay-coloured mantle. The contrast between the rival baauties 
was marked as ever, for Isabel conceived that the sharp wind of 
this September afternoon entitled her to discard summer guise, 
and she looked best in dark colours; and never better than 
when, as now, she wore her long cloak of Carmelite grey, and 
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of texture so soft and fine as to UM in clinging folds round her 
tall and pliant form. 

*^ Oh, Kuth!" said Clara, as she entered the room, ^I could 
not go without receiving your last instructions; for since Mr. 
Lennox and Isabel go, as it were, under my wing, I shall feel 
responsible for their behaviour, and I am ready to attend to any 
hints on the subject.*' 

"If I did not know that any hint would be thrown away, 
Clara, I might say that example is better than precept." 

" I understand ; and hereby exhort Mr. Lennox and Isabel to 
make me their pattern in every particular. There is no danger 
now that they will eat with their knives , or ride in a carriage, or 
transgress any other laws of society." 

" Ah ! Clara," said Ruth, with a smile, which was, however, 
grave and unwilling. "Do you transgress no other laws? " 

Clara was only excited by her success in rousing something 
of the old spirit which used to lead Ruth to lecture ^nd rebuke 
her; but David was quite on the defensive. 

"Ruth," he said, "always takes refuge in generalities." 

" Generalities,'' repeated his sister; "I was afraid that Clara 
might think me only too personal." 

"So you are in one sense," said Clara; "but I quite agree 
with Mr. Lennox touching your reserve ever since this visit to 
Wentworth Lodge was proposed. I have seen that you disliked 
the idea without being able to extract the reason." 

"It was not likely that you would attend to my reasons," 
said Ruth. 

" Still you might have given me the option. But you never 
tell me now what you think or care about." 

"As one grows old, one does not care about so many things ; 
or sometimes I care so much , that I don*t care to say anything 
which you would take hold of to torment and worry, as a kitten 
does a ball." 

"In that case we had better become monks of La Chartreuse 
at once," said Clara. 

"There must be some listeners in the world, as well as 
-speakers," answered Ruth, smiling a little at the inaptitude 

12* 
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expressed by every fold and flutter of Clara's gay dress for such 
a vocation; **and I believe that the first are almost as useful 
members of society as the last.** 

*'But, Ruth," said Isabel, coming up to her, ^*I need not go 
even now, if you think I had better not" 

*^It is only one of Clara's fancies," said Euth; ** mamma 
would be quite disappointed if you gave up the visit; and she 
seems better this afternoon." • 

"So that is your reason for looking grave," said Clara. 
*^ Bfrs. Lennox has been worse " 

"Only not better," Ruth answered; "this has been such a 
long, wearing attack." 

"Wearing to others as well as to herself," said Clara. 
"Mr. Lennox tells me — and I can quite believe it — that you 
are growing nervous and dispirited from want of sleep, and I 
have a great mind to stay and enliven you — no one will miss 
me at the Lodge." 

"Not I," said David, promptly, as she glanced towards him, 
" for I shaU certainly stay at home too." 

"In that case there would be no one but the Captain to 
chaperon Isabel, which would not be quite correct, would it, 
Ruth?" said Clara. 

Ruth was spared the necessity of devising such a reply as 
might cover her sister's confusion , by the entrance of the Cap- 
tain himself , to announce that the carriage was ready; nndhe 
was next attacked by his lively cousin. 

"Well, Evelyn, you find us all disputing for the honour of 
sharing Ruth's seclusion. Will you not make the same mag- 
nanimous offer?" 

"If I had any hope that it would be acceptable," replied 
Evelyn, coolly. 

Ruth understood the allusion to the want of- cordiality, 
which had from the first marked their intercourse ; but, while 
Isabel looked disconcerted and unhappy, she only said, "It 
really is not fair to keep the horses standing, when they have 
such a long drive before them." 

"A polite hint that you have had enough of our company," 
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said Clara, laughing; "and yatHare quite content to be left 
alone?" 

*^I cannot tliink what you mean by my being alone, when I 
have ms^mma,** sud Ruth. 

*' Good-bye, dear Ruth,** 8aid Isabel, returning her fond, 
though hurried embrace. '* You will write a line about mamma 
to-morrow, and we shall be home by three on Tuesday." 

She sprang into the carriage, followed by Clara, who con* 
tinued to kiss and wave her hand as long as she could catch a 
glimpse of Ruth's figure on the doorstep. And Ruth, stood 
there until the carriage was out of sight, and then turned slowly 
into the house. 

Dr. Berkeley had not been to the Red House since the 
memorable afternoon when he had found courage to confess his 
love to Mrs. Lennox; but she had written to inform him of Ruth's 
unwilling consent to refrain from absolutely rejecting his suit; 
and the tone of his brief reply made Ruth fear that this con- 
cession had been expressed in terms which drew their colouring 
from hei: mother's own wishes. They had not met since ; and 
although nervously shrinking from the ineritable explanation, 
Ruth saw the necessity of submitting to it, rather than to suffer 
the hopes to which Mrs. Lennox's letter had giyen rise to gather 
strength. She imagined that the Doctor might ayail himself of 
the absence of her brother and sister; and as Mrs. Lennox was 
best pleased to be alone, she resolutely sat down-stairs for the 
greater part of the evening. Her colour went and came at every 
footfall on the pavement, but her solitude was undisturbed; and 
Ruth could not guess who it was who passed and repassed so 
frequently , watching the single shadow cast upon the window- 
blind by the small bright lamp, without finding courage to 
enter. "To-morrow," thought Dr. Berkeley, when at last he 
returned, chilled and weary, to his own house. "To-morrow we 
must, as usual, walk home from church together, and then I 
must say one word to satisfy myself that she is not offended by 
my presumption , and to assure her that I shall be silent until 
she hids me speak." 

On the morrow, however, Ruth was missing from her ac- 
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customed pliue in ehurch; and on inquiring at the Bed House, 
after the morning service, Dr. Berkeley learned that Miss 
Lennox had been up all night with her mother, and had now 
gone to lie down. "I can tell her that you Are here," said Sally, 
believing that Ruth might be cheered by the face of a Mend; 
but the Doctor was of a different opinion , and he only left a 
message to entreat that Miss Lennox would send for him if he 
could be of any use. As she lay in her own room, Kuth heard 
the colloquy on the stairs, and recognised the Doctor's voice. 
In child-like obedience to her mother's wishes , she had closed 
the shutters, and lain down to try and sleep, only to become 
more painfully alive to the fluttering of her heart, and the 
restless quivering of every nerve. In the sick room, when her 
mother's attacks of exhaustion were most alarming, she could 
minister to her needs with thoughtful tenderness, never suf- 
fering her hand to tremble nor her voice to falter; but the 
reaction came as soon as the strain was relaxed. 

Hiat long and anxious night had justified her forebodings, 
and although Mr. Ball, for whom she sent at an early hour of the 
morning, continued to speak sanguinely, she fancied that his 
tone was changed, and that he only wished to maintain his con- 
sistency and to calm her fears. Still he would not sanction her 
desire to recall David and Isabel, and she did not like to act on 
her own responsibility, since it might only alarm them unneces- 
sarily, and agitate Mrs. Lennox. She contented herself with a 
brief accoimt of her mother's increasing weakness in her letter 
tp Isabel, believing that it must convey to them an impression 
of the anxiety which she did not openly declare. 

Mrs. Lennox rallied as the day went on, although she was 
little inclined to speak, and the few words she said argued the 
same conviction as before , that the end was near. Therefore, 
when she asked whether David and Isabel were to return on the 
following day, or on Tuesday, Ruth felt justified in framing 
her answer so as to relieve her own intolerable weight of 
care. 

"Not till Tuesday, mamma; but it would be easy to summon 
^hem home if you wished it." 
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^^No,** saidMn. Lennox; "there is no need to shorten the 
last holiday-making they will have for some time. Tuesday will 
be soon enough, though not too soon.** 

Tuesday came , and Dr. Berkeley was among the first to call 
at the Bed House that day, for a report of Mr. BalFs altered 
opinion had spread through the town , and it was said that he 
admitted Mrs. Lennox's prostration of strength to he very 
alarming. " Her night was very had ,** Sally said , in answer to 
Ilia inquhies, **httt Miss Lennox will tell you herself, for she 
^mhed to see you when you came." 

Dr. Berkeley had little time to recover his composure, or to 
lose it, as the case might he, before Ruth appeared. /S%e was 
perfectly calm in voice and manner; the firm, pale lips did not 
falter, and her eyes were glazed and tearless. But Dr. Berkeley 
thought, as he looked at her, of the poet's lines : -^ 



* And in my heart, If calm at all, 
If any calm, a calm despair.* 



"You are not fit to be alone, Miss Lennox," he said; "you 
should have sent for me, if I could have been of the slightest 
use or comfort." 

"It was only this morning that I wished to see you. I have 
written to Mr. Smith to ask him to come at three to administer 
the Holy Communion. David and Isabel will have returned, 
hut mamma — we both — wish that you should be there also." 

"I will come," said Dr. Berkeley; and he was unable to say 
more. 

"If they leave the Lodge directly after breakfast," continued 
Buth, "they should be here at twelve. It is grievous to think 
how unprepared they both are, and poor Isabel especially will 
take it so much to heart that she should have been away at this 
time." 

"It is more grievous on your account that you have been left 
to bear such a charge alone. Surely, Miss Lennox," and Dr. 
'Berkeley spoke with a hesitation which seemed to deprecate 
the idea that he had the slightest claim to such a privilege, 
"surely you will permit me to remain in the house. I must just 
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go back to make airaogements with Haniflon for my dass , but 
I will return at once.** 

"If it is not inconvenient ,** said Ruth; and Dr. Berkeley- 
looked pained by l^e reply. 

"Can you suppose,** he said, "that I should suffer any in- 
convenience to come between us?** 

Then for the first time Ruth remembered the position in 
which he stood, and felt inclined to retract the permission of 
which he was so eager to avail himself. But she knew how 
deeply a refusal would wound him, and she really felt the need 
of some stronger mind on which to rely. So the Doctor was 
presently established in the drawing-room to occupy himself in 
replying to the notes and messages which poured in. "It is 
woman's work,** Ruth said, with a faint smile, "bujb I must 
leave it all to you. I can do little for her now, yet I have a 
selfish loQging to be with her — the time is so short** 

*'Go now,** said Dr. Berkeley, as she lingered for a 
moment to provide him with pens and paper; "I can find every- 
thing." 

One, two o*clock came, but David and Isabel had not 
returned. More than once Mrs. Lennox awoke with a start 
from a few moments* uneasy sleep, and asked faintly, "Have 
they come?*' 

And still Ruth made the same reply, with a failing heart, 
"Not yet, mamma, but they must come soon." 

"Poor children!" Mrs. Lennox murmured, as she sank 
back on her pillows. " It will not do to wait for them , Ruth , I 
am so faint and spent Will Mr. Smith come soon?" 

Ruth left Sally with her mother, and went down to Dr, 
Berkeley. 

"Is there any change?" he asked, shocked by the face of 
ashy paleness which met his eyes. And as Rutii wrung her 
hands in uncontrollable anguish without finding voice to speak^ 
he asked again , « Shall I go for Ball ? " 

"No, it would be of no use; she said so herself," answered 
Ruth, the words escaping with difficulty through her set teeft. 
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and Dr. Berkeley was almost more a^tated than herself, eren 

^wliile he attempted to soothe her. 

*^Miss Lennox — dear Ruth, he patient, he calm. Yoa 

liave borne all so nohly until now, even while looking forward 

to this end.** 

*^It is not ihat^ said Ruth. "She is going fast; and even 

now she is entering into that perfect peace of which we who are 

left behind can never taste: but she had one earthly hope 

remaining — to see David and Isabel again, and it is not to be. 
Oh, iflhadbutsentr 

"They may still be in time,^ said Dr. Berkeley; and Ruth 
only shook her head. She rightly guessed that they had been 
persuaded to defer their return until the following day. 

Mr. Smith came, and with him and Dr. Berkeley Ruth 
returned to the chamber of death. For that life was fleeting 
fast none now could doubt, who marked the sharpened features, 
so full of peace and spiritual beauty. At the beginning of the 
service the mother cast one wistful glance around, as if in search 
of her absent children; but when her eyes fell on the figure 
kneeHng beside Ruth she seemed satisfied, and Dr. Berke- 
ley rightly interpreted her confidence that she might safely 
commit her dearest earthly treasure to his keeping. And then 
all earthly care was laid aside, and to her, and to those who 
were joined in that communion, but one thought was present, 
— the participation of that Life over which death has no 
power. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Where faces are haeless , whore eyelids are dewless 
Where passion is silent, and hearts never crave , 

Where thoaght hath no theme, and where sleep hatli no dream, 
In patience and peace thon art gone — to thy grave ! 

QjBOKOS MSRSDXTH* 

A gay party was gathered rotmd the dinner-table at Went* 
worth Lodge that evening, and few were gayer than David 
Lennox. Clara had neveriippeared more fascinating, or distin- 
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gttUhed him trith moie ma^ed faTour. She had scarc^y a 
word to bestow on her cousin Eyelyn, who sat on her other 
side, and he was forced to solace himself by becoming particu- 
larly agreeable to Lady Maria. 

Isabel was less happily placed between Lord Ra^om and 
Lord Edward; and in order to escape from the unwelcome at- 
tentions of the former, she embarked in a political discussion, 
in which, howcTer, she did not betray any lively interest. But 
it woold be unjust to ascribe her pre-occupied manner to her 
position at the dinner-table , for she was dissatisfied and ill at 
ease , reproaching herself for not baring insisted on their de- 
parture that afternoon. In reality, the decision had not rested 
with her; Lady Maria had urged them not to be the first to 
to break up the party, DaTid ruled that it must be as Miss Oas- 
coigne chose, and Miss Oascoigne chose to stay. Isabel had 
proposed to return home without her, but her brother refused 
to listen to the suggestion, and took some pains to construe 
Ruth's report into a good account. And Isabel was forced to 
silence her misg^Tings, and to console herself with the thought 
that one day could make little difference. 

They had not long sat down to dinner when a message was 
bi ought in to DaYid, that there was a person wishing to speak to 
him. 

"Who is it?" David asked; and the servant replied that 
** the gentleman did not give his name." 

"A mysterious stranger," said Clara, lightly. David 
laughed, and bade the servant say that he would come di- 
rectly. 

Although Isabel only heard imperfectly what was passing, a 
foreboding of the truth sent a chill to her heart, and she looked 
imploringly at her brother; but he had turned again to Clara, 
and their eyes did not meet. IsabeFs chair was close to the 
door opening into the entrance-hall, and in a lull of conver- 
sation the tones of a voice she could not mistake reached her 
ears: "Have you sent in my message to Mr. Lennox?" A 
-stifled cry broke from her; "It is the Doctor!" she said, leaning 
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forward to- arrest her brotSier^s attention , and she left the room, 
almost instantly followed by David. 

**I see you guess the truth,** said Dr. Berkeley; **1 have 
eome te aTinrnion you home. We waited, expecting you to 
come." 

^And now it is too late,** said Isabel 

^r tmst not; Mrs. Lennox is sinking fast, but she was still 
coBsciOQs when I left.** The Doctor was not disposed to sup- 
press or soften the truth , for his sympathies were all with her 
"who was left to watch alone in the chamber of death. "Where 
18 your cloak?'* he continued ; " every moment is precious , and 
the ity is waiting to take us back at once.** 

There was relief in immediate action. David threw a cloak 
about his sister, and bade her follow the Doctor, while he 
hurried back to the dining-room to explain the cause of their 
departure to the party which sat there in constrained silence. 
To Clara, and not to Lady Maria, David instinctively addressed 
himself. "You must make our excuses,*' he said, in a low, 
hurried yoice; "my mother is very ill, and we must go at once. 
God grant it may not be too late I '* 

"And it was I who kept you , ** said Clara , with real feeling ; 
^^and poor Ruth is alone. Make haste back to comfort and 
take care of her.** David took , and for a moment detained her 
hand, and then he hurried away, without bestowing a look or 
tiiought on the rest of the party. 

It was a long, dreary drive. The horses were tired; and 
although Dr. Berkeley had ordered a fresh pair to be in readi- 
ness at Lapton , the town through which they must pass , some 
time was lost in changing, and the night was dark and roads 
bad. Caweriiig down, with her face buried in her hands, Isabel 
was utterly unable to speak, and less conscious of the lapse of 
time than David , who, m his restless agitation, only retarded 
progress by putting his head out of window to entreat the driver 
to make haste, to ask how far they had gone, and if the man 
was sure of his road. The Doctor leaned back in his comer, 
almost as silent as Isabel, yet roused to answer David when he 
said that Kuth should have sent for them last night. 
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"You seem to forget," he said, "that you were expected at 
home some hours ago.** 

Isabel shiTered, and David drew her to his side and 
whispered soothing words! "Be patient, dearest; we shall be 
there soon." 

Not soon, yet at length the Tehide rolled into the dimly- 
lighted High-street, and stopped at the door of the Red House. 
Before the carriage drew up, David was on the payement; and 
at the same moment the door was opened by Sally, who 
hastened to impart the information he dared not ask. 

"Thank God, Mr. David, you are in time. Miss Lennox 
heard the wheels and sent me down; and she was asking for you 
not long since.** 

"Thank God,** David repeated. He lifted Isabel from the 
carriage, who clung to him helplessly for support, and led her 
into the house. The light fell upon her drooping form , and her 
gay evening dress seemed sadly out of keeping with the ex- 
pression of stupified misery, which robbed her face of all its 
wonted beauty; but it was not a time to think of these things, 
and without a moment*s delay the brother and sister ascended 
the stair together. The door of their mother^s room stood 
open; and the low, thrilling tones of Ruth*s voice met the 
ear — 

" * Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for Thou art with me. Thy rod and 
Thy staff comfort me.' *' 

Struggling for that "breath of life** which the Lord God was 
now recalling to Himself, Mrs. Lennox sat, supported by 
Kuth*s encircling arm. And Ruth looked up with a strange and 
quiet smile, reflecting the holy calm of her mother^s coun- 
tenance, although she could not, without a pang, disturb that 
heavenly peace by recalling* the departing spirit to the con- 
sciousness of the ties so nearly severed. 

"Mamma,** she said, "they are come. David and Isabel 
are here. Will you not look up and speak to them ? ** 

It seemed that the words fell on an imheeding ear; and 
"^nvid repeated with passionate earnestness — 
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''Mother, we are here. Say but one word of farewell and 
blesamg." 

This time the appeal was not made in Tain. The power of 
speech was gone, but the mother turned upon her son a look 
of unspeakable loye and tenderness; and while he pressed one 
cold hand to his lips, the other sought Isabers head, who had 
thrown herself on her knees beside the bed. 

It was the last effort There was another gasping sigh, a 
few more palpitations of the fluttering heart, and thjen all was 
still, and the lifeless form alone was clasped by Kuth's upholding 
arm. Gently, as a mother might lay her child to sleep, she 
placed the hanging head on the pillow: reyerently she closed 
the eyes , and kissed the brow of the dead. 

Not yet might she cease from ministrations of love. To lead 
Isabel from the room, and to still her hysterical sobs, was an 
easier task than to appease the Tehement self-upbraidings which 
followed. Isabel tore down with a sort of loathing the crushed 
and faded blossoms of scarlet geranium which still decked her 
hair, and trampled them under her feet. 

*'In these miserable canities I took delight,** she said, **while 
you watched and waited, and she asked why we did not come." 

" She saw and knew you. Her last earthly thought was yours 
and David^s,** said Ruth, gently. 

But the bitterness of Isabers remorse turned all to gall. 
. ''You do well to grudge it to us, Ruth; that last look should 
haye been yours.** « 

"Dear Isabel,** said Ruth, "you must not say such cruel 
words. There was love enough for all — such loye as we shall 
neyer know again; but its memory will serye to bind us closer 
to each other. And if you think of all her sufferings, of the long 
hours of sleepless pain and weariness, and then of that smile 
which told how she entered into her rest, you will thank God 
with me that He gaye her to us for so long, and that He has now 
taken her to Himself.** 

"I must tell you all, Ruth,^ said her sister; "and then you 
will understand how eyen these thoughts can bring no comfort. 
I shall neyer forgiye myself for not giying up this yisit. I wished 
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to go, and so refused to see how anxious you were, and chose 
to believe what David said, who was really deceived by Mr. 
Ball's opinion.'* 

'* You went to please David rather than yourself," said Ruth ; 
*'and you must not embitter his grief by dwelling too much on 
the loss of these few days. We must all feel how imperfectly we 
loved her, and how little we prized the blessing as we might 
have done — as we should do now, if life could be lived over 
again." 

" You have no cause to feel this, Ruth.** 

"You little know," said Ruth. "But we must take this as 
part of the trial, dear, and be patient." 

Ruth's self-command did not desert her throughout the ensu- 
ing week, although there was much to try her, and especially in 
her intercourse with David. His grief was genuine and touching; 
for he had loved his mother fondly,and he so little contemplated 
such an end of her lingering illness , that her death came to him 
as a sudden shock. But he was of an age when men scarcely 
know what to do with grief. Unable to control it, and yet 
ashamed ojfits expression, he often took refuge in sullen silence, 
and sat for hours, listlessly turning over the leaves of a book. 
Then again he would try to talk of indifferent matters, generally 
breaking doWn in the attempt, or he endeavoured to distract his 
mind by dwelling with restless solicitude on the details of their 
mourning, or the arrangements for the funeral. Sometimes he 
entered into discussion of their future plans; and to Ruth this 
was most painiul of all. The way in which she recoiled from the 
subject proved that her apparent calmness only veiled an aching 
desolation of heart. She could not look forward, nor take any 
uiterest in the long, long life before Jier. David and Isabel 
clung to each other ; and this brought home , as her mother had 
foretold, a keen sense of isolation. Already, when she con- 
strained herself to give her mind to the plan proposed by David, 
she was obliged to differ from him, and therefore of necessity 
from Isabel. 

David's plan was this. That, as the diminution of their inh 
-me by their mother^s death rendered the Red House and 
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garden too large for their means, his sisters should moTe to a 
small cottage just outside the park-gates of Dyne Court, vhich 
Sir John was anxious to let. This had been Clara's suggestion^ 
whom he had seen in one of her numerous yisits of inquiry, and 
she was wild about the scheme. Isabel was also in favour of it» 
since she had always disliked Holmdale , and she considered 
that their only tie to it would be broken by the necessity of for- 
saking their present home. Huth said litUe, only pleading that 
there was no need to decide hastily, since they could not give up 
their house until Christmas. To which David replied tiiat, If 
Mr. Dunn took the lease off their hands, as he was disposed to 
do , they might move at once. 

The funeral took place on Saturday ; and although Dr. Berke- 
ley was the only person whom David had requested to attend, 
there were many others there , and not townspeople alone , for 
Sir John and his nephew rode over from Dyne Court at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

"The attention was very well taken ," Sir John remarked, as 
they rode home after the ceremony. "Young Lennox seemed 
quite affected by it. I had no. opportunity of speaking to those 
poor girls, and I was quite shocked to see them there. One of 
them, at any rate, would have been much better at home. I 
could not see through their crape veils whether it was Ruth or 
Isabel who cried so. terribly." 

"Isabel, of course," said Evelyn; "you would not suspect 
the other of any exhibition of feeling." 

"Well," said Sir John, "I should think that Ruth must be 
most affected by her mother's death. Clara tells me that her 
devotion and tenderness were quite remarkable." 

"Miss Lennox is much too conscientious to give way," said 
Evelyn, with a slight sneer ; " but I must say that I admired her 
impassive manner to-day, for such violent emotion is not seemly 
in public." 

And at that very time Isabel learned from David what her 
blinding tears had not suffered her to see, that Captain Gas- 
coigne was among those gathered round the grave. She heard 
it in silence, but with a thrill of mingled feeling, and more than 
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once in that long comfortless day the thought recurred to her 
that he felt with and for her in this sorrow. 



CHAPTEE XXYL 

It is not that oar later y«ara 

Of eare* are woven wholly ; 
Bnt smiles loss swiftly chase the tears, 
Andwonnds are healed more slowly. 
And memory's tow 
To lost ones now 
Makes Joys too bright unholy. 

E* B> Lxttoh. 

Dr. Berkeley had not spoken to Kuth, and had only seen 
her at the funeral since the day of her mother's death; hut he 
ventured to join her as she walked hack from church on Sunday 
morning , her brother and sister having started for a walk in the 
opposite direction. Ruth answered his inquiries after herself 
briefly and with indifference , and then made some remark on 
the weather, and it seemed that neither of them ventured to 
allude to the subject which filled the hearts of both; yet, when 
the Doctor would have taken leave at the door of the Red House, 
Ruth asked him to come in. 

"If it will not be too much for you ," he said. 

" Oh no; or shall we go into the garden,which is pleasanter?" 
' Ruth led the way there, and silently acquiesced in the Doc- 
tor's suggestion that they should sit down on the sunny stone 
bench below the window. And as she sat, idly tracing figures 
on the gravel with the point of her parasol,and bending forward, 
sothat even her profile was hidden by the folds of her crape veil, 
she made, in a grave, calm voice, the acknowledgment she 
had brought him there to hear. 

"I wished to thank you. Dr. Berkeley, for all that you did 
for us on that day. If I had only sent a messenger to Wentworth 
Lodge, time must have been lost, and I don't know how Isabel 
would have borne it if they had been too late." 

"You will believe me. Miss Lennox," replied the Doctor, in 
a tone by no means so composed as her own, "that, however 
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mitdi I feft fctr Imr^iid Band, I diiefly desired to 8|wre you — 
ofwhomnoone, and yourself least of s^^ eppeaM to thank." ^ 

^linialldoTer)rMrdd,'*iBaidButh, as if she had had enough 
of the subject But Dr. Berkeley felt that he must go on How fae 
faadbejfiiD* 

^* Do not suipect tne of any mtention to foz&it my pledge, m 
imagine that I am selfish and unfeeling enough to trouble you 
yifitk hopes a^d fears which are out of keeping with your own 
Bad thonghta. But, as a friend, you must permit me to take 
«Qine interest in your future life, and Da^d tella me that I am 
named as Isabel's guardian, which surely giTSs ue some daim 
to fofva cotifidetieesi'' 

^^You need not find so many good reasons ," said Buthr; 
^sht wished us to take oounsel with tou." 

*^ Then you will not think me officious , if I ask whether it n 
true that you think of ^Timg tip this house, and taking the 
eottai^e by Dyne Court? Dunn told aw, and he had it finom Sk 
John." 

^'They faa^e been talking t>f it ," said Buth ; ^* but nothing is 
aettled yet." 

"And you do not wish it, I am sure." 

^I do not know. I shall be sorry to leate this place; but 
otherwise I do not eare what happens." 

^' You ouf^t to care," said Dr. Berkeley, and, lorer though 
he was, there was something paternal in ^e tone of the advice, 
laafd as isueh it was teceived by Buth^ 

^'I kaoml ought — sol will make a fitssh start on Moudftjr 
Bkomiitg." 

"'Vl^yAGftbef^atooMe, and ti^ to find out what you wish?? 
1 know U^at^ow Ule must seem to be without an object, but you 
will cast about for fresh interests, and these are auxreiikely to 
.^prinqg ^p in iHolmd4l(B." 

"So I bate thought, in waUiang throti^^ tHe bystreets, 
■wheriB sa mudi might bedonej But Isabel » poor chiid, has a 
restless desuse to leaye the town." 

"And you think this a sufficient leasou for giying up youp 
oldhosae?"^ 

8tat Waters, 13 
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*^ We auft mowe fomewheie, for we cannot afford to iLejfi 
this house and garden." -^ ' 

*^If you wished it, MiM Lemunt, nothiaf^ wouMMuore 

easy.** 

Buth did not comprehend his meaning, and she said , with a 
•fmile, *' You have still to learn a guardian's dutiea, if you begin 
•your career by advising an act of imprudenoe.** 

**I only wish to use a guardian's pririlege in solving tbe 
difficulty. You know how far my expenses are from coming up 
to my income, and what pleasure it would give me to apply any 
portion of it to your convenience." 

Ruth coloured, but replied promptly, and with decision, 
'^ Such an alternative. Dr. Berkeley, would appear to my brother 
and sister, as to myself, neither easy nor difficult, but simply im- 
possible." 

Mortified and disappointed, the Doctor made no attempt to 
urge his request; and when Buth perceived how deeply he was ^ 
wounded,'she felt constrained to soften the pain of refiisaL 

^' I did not mean to be ungracious ," she said ; " for indeed I 
am not ungrateful. But it will be really better to break up our 
establishment at once , for we shall only feel unsettled imtU it ia 
done, and the change will be an interest and occupation for 
Isabel, though I don't mind confessing to you my disindinatioa 
for this cottage of Sir John's. Perhaps you may find an op- 
portunity of tidking it over with David." 

The Doctor thanked her for the peimission so wannly, Uuft 
{tuth almost wished to retract it. She felt languid and ill , and 
quite imequal to the task of weighing her words with the care 
which their intercourse demanded,r and Dr. Berkeley toc^t leave 
as Boon as he perceived the expression of weariness which crept 
over her fiace. 

Buth went up-stairs, and had just laid herself on her bed, 
when a quick, tight step was followed by a knock she knew too 
weUl, and although she would have given much to avert the VBt- 
trusion, there was no resource, and Clara entered before the 
permission was fiurly spoken. 

"My dear child! " she said, in a tone but one degree graver 
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.^aa fsual , /* I am to glad I made my way in. That Cerbenu of 
^^ /OUX8 tried to turn me with ignominy from the door, but I was 
certain you would see. me, especially since I had discretion 
enough to start without telling Eyelyn anythmg about it. So 
he went out with papa, and now I hare sent tiie oarxiage away, 
and I mean to stay and go to church with you." 

"I don't think I shall be able to go back to church,"- said 
Ruth. 

*^Now, don't be ungracious " said Clara, imploringly. 
*^ I mean to be very good and quiet, and not tire you in the least 
So lay your head down on the pillow again, and let me talk. 
I declare," she continued^ as Buth complied with the request, 
*'you don't look one bit better." 

.. " What did you expect? " said Ruth, mailing faintly. 
**You ought at least to feel less tired, now that yournights 
are unbroken." 

"Unbroken!" Buth repeated, with an expression of pain. 
« You Kttle know." 

"How should t knoW) Buth, when you nerer tell me any- 
thing?'' 

" I only mean that the nights are the worst of all. If I sleep 
' for fiye minutes together, I wake with a start, thinking I hear 
her bell or her low Yoice calling me. And I shall never hear it 
morel" • . 

She .turned her. face away and burst into tears, and Clara, 
strangely moved) as onpe before^ by- the unwonted betrayal of 
feeling, clung round her with caressing tenderness. 

- "Do-not cry 9 dear Buth, for I would do anything to comfort 

you. It is.noi wonder you feel so wretched if you don't sleep, 

.and it is enoi^ to give you a fever or something of Uiatsort. 

Change of air would be best, and I think that you had better 

come to Dyne Court at t)nce." 

No suggestion could have had a more sedative effect, for 
Buth checked her tears to combat it. But no efforts could 
' dispel an idea which had - once taken possession' of Clara's 
I mind. 

"I am sure it would be a good plan. We are quite alone 

13* 
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now, and you ihall haTO yocur own rooms up* stairs, and he as 
quiet as you please. I shall ask Mr. Leimox as soon as ever be 
eones none. 

"Pray do not, Olara." 

^ TKere is no harm asking," said Clara , with one of her way- 
ward smiles. 

t« There is no use, however," aaid Buth, sitting up, and 
speaking resolutely; ^*for I shall not go, whatever David 
says," 

^I shall make him send for Mr. Bali, and you must do as he 
tells you. Then we can settle this charming plan about the 
cottage ; you will see what alterations it needs , and Papa shdl 
do whatever you fancy. . It is all for your good," Olara added, 
as Buth looked vexed, and forbore to argue the point; *'andl 
should like so much to take care of you." 

*'For a day and a half; and then you would tire of me, as 
' yon did of that tame Hnnet ; do you remember? " 

** Which Mr. Clinton caught and tamed^ and vou found it 
almost starved? Tes, I do remember the lecture vistted upon me 
on that occasion, but I shall not starve youy or, at any rate, 
Isabel will be at hand to repair my negtigenee." 

*'Will you come to luncheon, -Buth?" said Isabel, half 
opening the door of tiie room. 8he had not been infoimed ef 
Clara's presence there , and as soon as she perceived her she 
stopped -short, and the colour rushed into her face; but she 
drove back the tears by a strong eSbrt, and shook hands 
quietly. 

Clara was more struck by the traces giief had left on the face 
she had last seen radiail^t in bright beauty, than by the lew 
marked alteration which she saw in Buth; and she sidd, re- 
moneAtUy— - 

"I don't wonder that you hate the sight of me, Isabel, hat 
you know that I never guessed how it was to be when I asked 
you to stay another day." 

"Iknow," sud Isabel, shrinking back; "pleaee don1;ta& 
of it." And she sat listlessly down beside Buth , who rematked 
that she seemed tired with her walk. 
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Bister'a fingezs witk heis (mn, while it iras cftidenl that har* 
thoughts wara m away, h w^ a naw thiug tot Clara to wit&aaa. 
Bucli absorbing grief , aad th» raeoUad £K>tt ^laottoa to wd- 
conganial to bar own tamper. AadButii pereeWed and indalge^ 
the feeling, aaklag wbatber she would not takaoampaisiom on 
IDavid, who mast wonder wbfit thay irtte ali aboinL 

"I will go," sttd Clara, springing up; and th» thought the ^ 
brightening smile with which David ai^nowladged tha ^^uaaz^ 
pected happiness** oontiasted pleasantly with the two sad and. 
tear-atained faces from which shd bad just pavted. He quite 
entered into her scheme of removing Ms sisters to Dyne Courts 
ajthougb not sanguine of his success in overcoming Bnth'a die* 
imdination to agree to it. 

But in truth reason was for once on Clara's side. As: tha day> 
wore on, Ruth!s strength flagged more and more, and it waa<: 
necessary to put Clara's pla^ul thre«(t into execution , and 
call in Kr. BalL And her triumph was eon^lete whan Isabel ' 
wrote that he prescribed change of air and scene, and adrised.. 
her removal to Dyne Court, until she had regained strength: to 
undertake a longer journey. **I don't know whether yon' 
intended me to go with her," Isabel rather bluntly concluded her 
note,. "but I really don't think Buth is fit to go a}ona. She 
grows weaker and more languid every day." 

"Of course I expect you all three," Clara wrote in answer; 
"and I have made papa put off one or two people who were 
coming, that the house may be quiet. Evelyn is still here, but' 
he, you know, is one of the family." 

The good people of Holmdale ware rather scandalised by 
this visit to Dyne Court It was surprising that Ruth should be • 
equal to the overflowing spirits and liveliness of BfissGaacoigne, 
when she refused to receive the visits of her old frienda, and ^ 
Miss Perrott feared that she had weakly yiatded to the eager* 
ness of her brother aikd sister to pursue their respective ffirtar 
tions , indecozpua as It was , after their recent loss. B«t Isabel, 
at all events , wasi wronged by the imputatioB of any ulterior de* 
signs, for she looked forward to. her meeting with Ci^tain Gas* 
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ooigne with Qmnixod pain, feeling that it would have been a 
xelief to know that he was gone^ The light, sparkling talk, 
which had seemed so pleasant at the time , would now be out of 
tone, and she had some misgiTkigB whether there were any 
graver thoughts in reserve. Nor did Eveljn appear to be much 
d^ghted with this opportunity of rene^infig their intercourse; 
at least when Clara showed him the note in whioh Isabel begged 
that the earriage might be sent for them on the following day, 
he only raised his eyebrows, and asked whether he must measure 
his condolence by die depth of that black border. 

On the morrow, however, the carriage came up l^e approach 
as Evelyn came in from shooting, and he gave his gun to the 
keeper, and hastened on, so as to be the first to reach tiie co- 
lonnade. Isabers fancied indifference vanished when she found 
her hand fast locked in his; yet she drew back, and said that 
she must take care of Ruth. 

^In that charge you have been anticipated ,** said Evelyn , as 
David gave his arm to his sister, and Clara followed. **€ome 
and take a turn in the garden ; it is a beautiful afternoon." 

** I had better -^ I would rather see that Ruth is settled com- 
fortably," said Isabel. 
' ''I came home from shooting an hour earlier than usual with 
a view .to our walk," said Evelyn, and Isabel answered with 
hesitation -— 

- **I will come down again if I can, but indeed I must go to 
Buthnow. She is so weak , and Clara will only weary her with 
kindness." 

*^ Your sister looks much as usual." 

Isabel no longer hesitated, but answered with indignant 
quickness -^ 

^ So people say , forgettirig that she was ever otherwise , be- 
cause all looks of health have been worn away so long. She 
never spared herself, and now our doctor says that nature must 
have her revenge, and that the fatigue which was kept under 
for the time, is telling now. Oh I I have been so worried by 
the townspeople making their way in , wanting to see Ruth , and 
exikorting me not to let her give way or indulge a moxbid love 
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of tteetosioa^IcoiMiiotbxMliieteelytiUwislafttlMlMihoi^ 
behind tis.** 

^ Anil now you think ma as bad as tiie townspeople ?" 
• ^Not quite,** Isabel answesed, father demacely ; and Evelyn 
acknowledged the oompliment with a smile. 

'^Then," he resumed, id&en she was agahi about to learo 
him, ^yon will come back in a few minutes, or I shall certainly 
think that you put me in tiie same class as the United Sei^ 
vice." 

"I don't know; I suppose 1 shall come down in the 
eyening." 

«*In the erening? I qnite understood that you would be at 
dinner." 

"Not if Buth would like to haye me with her." 

** You think of nothing but Ruth," said Captain Gasooig&e, 
with a playful inflection of his voice; but Isabel was startled, 
and not quite pleased by the £uniliar appellation. She had 
stooped to caress the glossy brown pointer which crouched and 
curled at her feet, and she raised her head with an air of ttn- 
eonsctous dignity as she replied -^ 

"My sister needs all our care." 

"Well," said Captain Gascoigne, lightly, "I hope that duty 
need not interfeze with the pleasure of seeing you at dinner." 
And whistling to his dogs, he sauntered On, while Isabel still 
stood leaning against a column , her clasped hands flung down, 
her eyes also downcast , perhaps to restrain the tears with which 
thehr fldl lids were charged. The sense of loneliness and de- 
pression: which 4t^e had vainly hoped to leave behind her at ' 
Holmdale was' as keenly felt as ever. 

She was rembrseM for haying lingered so long,- when she 
roused herself, from a dream to go up-stairs. . The door of 
C3ara*s boudoir was open when she passed along the cotridor, 
and Clara herself was there, displaymg to David the trinkets and 
ornaments with which the tables were. loaded. He was duly 
sensible of the distinction of being admitted to her own peculiar 
sitting-room, and he examined every gold pen and ^lut with a 
caxe which tended to prolong the pleuurei while liein£onned 
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iMbel tlMi libty kai left Bulk to zwifc, snd Ottt tbolMdiwIln 

we if she was in need of anything. 

Ruth waa not leituig^ ibr, like many excellent inmaB, die 
WM a rexj unmanagwwhie {latient; and beeaue riie ieJt peeu- 
liarly ill, and tired by her dnve^- ahe let to work to impaok and 
anange the oontents of the poortmanteaut in irhiob employment 
•he vaa ampEiied by .MbeL 

^^I thmight.y<oumi|[^t come in latte,.** ihe aaid^ anticipatiBg 
her sister^B reproaches, ^^and then you would not be ready for 
dinner.* 

Isabel did not youohsafe to reply until she had oonstraiMd 
Bttth^ with a force which she was too weary to resist^ to lie 
down on the sofa , and then she asked — 

'^Mustlgotodinner?'* 

^I think so, dear," saidBulh, a little avrpnsed by her un- 
willingness; ^ Clara seems to expect It, and Sir John will be 
yexed if we are neither of us there. My head aofaee so much that 
I cannot sit through it toruight." 

*<0f course not," asid Isabel, as she lightly laid her hand 
on her sister^s feyerish brows f^* Mr. Ball says you are- not to 
think of appearing except for a driye. And you will not let me 
stay and take care of you?" 

**I will engage to lie quiet till you come up again," said 
Bixdif "but I think that we must liye with the family, as we 
have come here. Of eourse it would be different if there were 
strangem in the bouse." 

"Captain Oascaigne is hers," said Isabel; and as her sister 
looked perplexed and anxious, she went on ^usriediy: ^^Laat 
time we spoke of him I was y«ry ungracious and unreasonable; 
but' now. Both, I should like to tell you how it really is. He 
is not changed, and he waathe same all through that yisitto 
the Lodge. It makes me i^ck. now te think how happy I was 
that last afternoon idien he made me walk with him to the 
garden after the others had gone in , and he ga&ered the scttriet 
geranium which you^know I still wore. And eren now I cannot 
hear his yoioa without a sortof hi^xnesa which is worse than. 
'-% because Iknowtiiattiisheaxtlesaand unfeeling; and yet 
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leaimot tavirttr Him lif^y* wn Ittm^ uid talk, mIio leems 
toxezpecty «Ad I don't Uk« to Ti9Ji hto, id I iroold sttthorkeq^ 

"^ftoM^tst^bt^pumfol^" Mid Roth;. ''^utth«(vewoiddbeioin»i 
thing marked in avoiding all interooune while you ase living in 
the aame. haRifle» Aodi haii6^9 the instine^ of lo?e must 
teach him tp u^derataini and «iter into your mood." 

Ruth would not dupuit her lister 8^ farther by ezpreasing 
a fear lest that in^net ihould be wanting, but Isabel eould 
draw the inference ihr herself* She sighed, and set about the 
task of [oeparing for dinner with the languor which arises from 
weariness of spiirit, 

CHAPTER XXYIL 

• I elafsM, appraising onee, 
B«rth*ii lamentable aoands — the well-a-day, 

The Jarring yea and nay, 
Tbe faU of kistes on onanswerlng clay , 
The aobb*d farewell, the welcome moamfaller; 

^ But all did leaven the air 
With a leaa bitter leaven of sare despair 
Than theae words — "Ilovedonce.** 

E. B. BROWMjcito. 

One morning, shortly after the axrival of their visitors, Sir- 
John called Clara back, when she was leaving the breakfast- 
room, and asked if aJb^ had leisure to speak to him for a few 
moments, A certain; solemnity in his tone prepared Clara for a 
paternal lecture, nor was she at a loss for its sublet; but she 
carelessly assented, and followed her father iuto his study. 
She reclined in a rockin^cfaair, impatiently tapping lier liitle 
foot on the ground as she moved to and fro, while Sir Johz^ 
stood with hi^ back planted against the mantelpiece and his 
coat-tails under his arms^ and then hQ cleared his throat, and 
began -^ 

^How is Miss Lennox this mommg? '^ 

"Kather better; I hope she may be able to drive to the 
cottage after luncheon, for nothing can be settled until she has 
seen it** 
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^I dare say there would be many advantages uiiHayitig theim 
■ettled 80 near us. Ruth Lennox is a very safe finend.** 

^^Very^** said Clara, a litte scornfully; ^*as steady as old 
lime, who, by the way, is the fastest gentleman of nay ao- 
quatntance." 

** As you say," returned Sir John , <^Time is getting on , and 
you are of an age to be less heedless than before. Young Len* 
Uox is a good sort of young man — gentlemanlike , and remark- 
ably well-looking; but you should not allow the pleasure of his 
society to run away with your discretion. I am afraid that even 
less encouragement woidd incline him to cherish hopes which 
can never be fulfilled , and your names begin to be spoken of 
together in the county.** 

*' Only now, pap&? I should have thought that the wedding- 
day had been fixed long ago/* 

''And Evelyn,** continued Sir John, "seems to fancy that 
this is a more serious affair than usual." 

This reference to her cousin seemed to awaken more interest 
in the discussion than Clara had yet evinced; but though she 
raised her eyes, which were before half closed, she only said, 
carelessly — 

"Does Evelyn think so? He ought to know, for he has 
great experience in flirtations.** 

"My dear Clara!** said Sir John, not unnaturally roused 
from his habitual equanimity, "will you give me a straight- 
forward answer, and tell me your motive in distinguishing Da- 
vid Lennox with such peculiar favour?" 

"H^musesme,** said Clara. 

Sir John looked relieved , though he thought it necessary to 
take a high moral ground.' 

"Then it is a mere idle fiirta,tion? I thought as much , and, 
as I said just now, it -is quite time you should learn to have 
some consideration for other people. That was the iray yoa 
went on with Lynmere, and he does not seem to get over it at 
all. I declare it makes me quite miserable to see him.** 

"Then suppose we drop the acquaintance. / am rather tifed 
of the Knight of the Sorrowfiil Countenance.** 
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^WklMvit feeling any remone for his diMpp<^tmeiitI And 
no^ir it will be just the same thing with Lennox." 

- ••How do you know that, papa? Perhaps , for the sake of 
proTing that Evelyn is infallible , I may think it my duty to fall 
in loye with him." 

•^Isee, Clara, that there is no use talking to you.** 

«« Indeed, papa?" said Clara, yawning. "I thought it must 
be useful , because it was so yery cQsagreeable. But if you have 
really nothing more to say, I will go up and see whether Ruth 
is disposed for a dnve." 

The only apparent result of this conversation consisted in a 
still better understanding between Clara and David Lennox. 
Hain set in at twelve o'clock, defeating all projects for the: 
afternoon, and Clara challenged David to a game at billiards, 
"Which lasted an unreasonable time. In his newly-awakened fit 
of prudence , Sir John fidgeted in and out, trying what he could 
do to prevent the two young people from being left so much to- 
gether. He went in search of Isabel, but she was up-stairs 
with Buth ; and then he applied to his nephew, to go and mark 
for them, but Evelyn continued to read the 7¥m€«, saying that 
he. did not imagine that his services were required. 

liBter in the afternoon, Isabel came down to the drawing* 
room, considering that the wet weather would secure them 
against visitors, and she was interested in a discusnon between 
Captain Qascoigne and her brother, respecting the improve^ 
menta of which the cottage was capable, although less in fa^ 
¥onr of settling there than when the plan was first proposed. 
Evelyn had just taken up a pencil to illustrate his ideas, when 
Lord Raebum was' announced, whom Isabel was by no means 
dii^osed to encounter, and she made her escape by the door 
opening into the library. She fastened on a book, and sat there 
a good while, only rousing herself to throw up the window, 
when a gleam of watery sunshine struggled through the clouds, 
and she did not discover that Captain Gaseoigne and Lord Rae* 
burn had come Into the colonnade with their cigars. After 
taking one or two turns, they sat down on a stone bench| 
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jiM beldw the inrnk^^ ^d her •ttmrtm wm fixfttaae^Uidby 
the sound of her Own muoe* 

^l tbonght," said Lord Baobom, taking the oigar fpem 
his mouth , " uUi the fair Isabel would show.** 

^^Fair?" Evelyn repeated ; '* that is not a well-chostm epithet. 
Tou don*t miss much ^^ she is tri^ts even witkme,. and the eSbot 
of much crape and many tears is not happy .^ 

"1 don't think the worse of her for that,** rejohied Lord 
Baebum. '^I like these impulsive beings, since then, atleast, 
one may be certain that they keep a heart — an organ in 
which some young ladies of my acijuaintance are altogether 
defixiient" 

• ** Meaning my eeusin Clara. You have not touched the 
right chord, that is all," said Bvelyn oarelesriy. 

** 1 have k>st all wish to try. But I can ttell you , Goseoignep 
that if you werQ a less formidable rival , I i^ould enter tiie litte 
against ^u." 

"You are welcome," replied Evelyn. **I intend to retiie 
from the field as^ soon as I can do so gracefully. And really yo« 
could not do better, since you are lucky enough to be inde- 
pendwt of ways and means. I should be glad to see the Oitaiia 
80 well provided for, since it would be a pity to leave such 
queenly beauty to be wasted on some gentleman larmer or coun- 
try apothecary." 

There was something in this speech to offend even; Lord 
Ba^bum's feelings, which were far from being peculiarly sen- 
Mtive. He threw away the end of his cigar with a gesture ol 
impatience, observing that he should go and j<»n Lennox, when 
he aaw upon the terrace. 

Captain Qaacoigne was not long left to the enjoyment of lus 
own meditations , for his name was spdiea in a voice ho did not 
at first recognise, and he tum^his head to find Isabel by hie 
aide. All his habitual coolness did not enablo him to paity the 
indignant scorn flashing from those dark eyes ; he ^ood 19, ami 
waited for her to speak. 

*^I wiafaed to tell you," said Isabel, "that I was in the libtary, 
-md hdard ail that passed between Lord Baebum and you»el{ 
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— liiTokmtBrilj' 8t fiftt; but ivlien I iii0eo¥t»«d iStM I wit 
myself the BiA^t of diBCmsflieo^ I had tlto me«iine«i to watt and 
lieflO' ftie emL And fiow I haiFo to thank yon for your good 
offiees.** 

Svelyn WM perfectly oonfounded^ snd replied with hesltap 
tien: ^^Yoti mirandentood me — you take up the sta(tter too 
seriously. Was it likely that I ahoold express ny real senti- 
uents to sudi a conceited poppy as Raebiem?** 
^ . '^People do not usually feign sentiments which 4o them to 
HtfleToedit," said Isabel. 

**ABd, after ail," continued Evelyn , recorering some ais- 
auranee, '^you must not judge me too seyerely. My imhappy 
position fl» captain in a marching regiment, without inde- 
pendent means , will not penmt ne to consult my own mdiliar 
tiohs; and I wanted resolution to tell you sooner ^at I ata oofli- 
pelied to fall in with Sir John's wishes, who destines iM lo %9 
his eorHin-law." 

<" Indeed?** said Isabel. ' 

*'You look incredulous, Miss Lennox; and, indeed, there 
has been nothing in my relations with my cousin to give colour 
to such an intention. JBut you do not know Clara so wfell as 
I do." 

''It is enough," said Isabel, clasping her hands upoh her 
beating heart, for her powers of endurance were well-nigh 
spent; "I have no wish to penetrate Clara*8 sentiments, and 
I must again apologise for having unwittingly led you to disclose 
yotoowtiii^ 

^De not say vo," said Captain Oascoigne, still detaining her 
when she attempted to pass; ''you know that I ought rather to 
ask your forgiveness. And if we can no longer be to each other 
what we Were , 4ay a^ least that we part friends." 

^'Asfinendsl^ Isabel repeated, in atone of bitter irony; atd 
Sfelyn bowed ^^ and not in mockery, but with genuine admii^ 
tion foi her haughty and commanding beauty '— as be stoed 
aside and suffered her to pass. 

Isiabel re-entered the library, bat she did mk tarry there; 
she hanM up the broad, shallow-stepped stair to her own 
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yoo9if and 'Meaxfd fhe door agalatt intranoii." And' then .tbe 
•xnreision of every mutele of her face was changed — the light 
of her eyea quenched in bliadlag teaia, and the pride of haughty 
defiance lost in an agony of shame and humiliation. The tcmes 
of Evelyn's Toice, eaay and unconcerned as eyeft atill nt&g in 
her ears, as he had transferred his claim to her love with care- 
less condescension to another. And the' insult seemed more 
maxked by the assurance that Clara Qascoigne was to he the 
next object of pursuit, and the quiet assumption that he could 
not sue in vsin. "And I loved him,*' thought Isabel, — ''oh, 
how blindly 1 — I could more readily have believed myself 
untrue than him." 

There was a knock at the door, and David asked to he 
admitted, so Isabel hastily washed away her tears and complied 
with the request But the traces of such violent emotion were 
not so easily effaced,, and David remarked them with gentle 
upbraiding! "My dear child 1 no wonder you grow dispirited, 
moping here all the afternoon. Come down to the terrace with 
me, for there is still time for a turn before dinner." 

"It is late," said Isabel. 

" Yes ; so I shall not have time to tire you." 

"And Lord Raebum is here." 
' "No *, I knew you would not care to see him , so I waited till 
he was gone — much to his discomfiture, let me tell you. Do 
come out — it is reaUy a fine afternoon." 

Isabel could not withstand her brother's importunity, and 
he waited while she sought out cloak and goloB{ieS| - |^y 
declaring that he did not dare lose sight of her, leat her j^soIu- 
tion should fail. They went down together to the west tenaoe, 
and David was in high spirits; he admired the sunset, aad 
predicted a return of good weather; bjoA he pointed oiit the 
picturesque effect of a group of cedars, their broad aad massive 
foliage looking black against the glowing sky. But Isahefs 
replies were brief, and often inconsequent, aad at last he said, 
a little impatiently — 

"Now, Isabel, it is your turn to contribute something to 
the entertainment of the walk; you 9^ more sad than evet,**^ 
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Isabel Btaztied, vnd aud that it had baen a long; ndfr^'day. 

**I have not found it long," said David; **and we had our 
o^vn peetiliar sunahine at hom»t so thati was perfmMiy indifferent 
to tke weather out of doosa.*' ' . - . 

The alfaiBionfailedtorouie Isabel, and, after vaUung a few 
paces further, David tiiought fit to speak plainly — • 

**My leave expires next month, and I eaanot go without 
knowing my fate.** 

- "You mean to speak to Qara?" 

** And to Sir John — that is the worst part of the business.** 

''Tes,** said Isabel; but her assent was too indifferent to 
satisfy her brother^ and he said, quiekly — 

^I don't beHeve that you are attending, Isabel, or that you 
care in the least what Biay happen-to me." 

"Oh, David!*' exclaimed Isabel, the tears starting to her 
eyes in h^r' eagerness t6 disclaim the accusation, "I do tare, 
indeed; and I am sure that Qlara will never find another to love 
hersow^" 

" That 28 true," said DaTid, with kindling eyes, " and I tldnk 
Clara feels it. You must see , Isabel , how she appeals to me ha 
eyerything. We continued to discuss the plans for the cottage 
after Kaebum came in, and if I differed either from him or 
Gascoigne, she always took part with me. I cannot endure 
suspense much longer; but when once assured of h^r lotej the 
opposition we -are likely to meet with from Sir John will not 
daunt me. I fcan Wait patienily for years." ' 

Isabel saw that his -sanguine temper would not permit hiJn 
to contemplate the reverse of the picture, and any attempt to 
moderate nis expectations was set aside with indignant quick- 
ness. So she fulfilled the part of a sympathimng listenei^as well 
as she could , glad to be released when David at last diseovered 
that her step was slow and languid, and that it ^as not <kdiFlsable 
to linger in the chill evening air. Isabel crept up to her room 
again, and knew not how long she had sat alone add ui the dsrkt 
until Euth caine in wiih a candle, and then she started iip,^ aftd 
said remorsefully — 
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^Dh, Biitkl I bATO ne^^ «oiiie ataryoiitliit whol^ lSte^ 

^iMirtetTOvaBidDatld^raniMalnigAgoodwBlk on tin 
terrace," oaid Ruth, '*and I was yecy eomfortable aad <)iii0t 
tmtfl tomwda dtMsiiig-tiBia^ wliea dam oaoBe in £o(r a goasip. 
But do you know that ii » jnat diniiesr4ime?'* 

*«X did not know it waa ao late^" aaidLubel, ma she unfas- 
tened her cloak, and began her preparations fiir dressing iti 
a dreamy way which attracted itii<3i*s ntlcntion. 

'^Ithiflk,*^ sheaaid, <' you were asleep ^ibeoicune in."* 

««No, not asleep." 

<*ODly tired," daid Ruth, tenderly. «<Bttl4d should n<ft 
have kepH you out so long. I am to he tine bziak one to-night, 
for Clara declares that i am wieil enoagli to ge dovti tb diaoaer, 
• and I belieye 1 anih" 

Isabel said ^at she was giad^ and sheMt that her siatei^s 
presenee nwM be soma p«oteotioik They went down to^gether, 
and Ruth's first appearance in the drawing-room made quite 

, % s^naaition ; it was natunal that Evelyn -should 4iddreBa kimself 
to her, while Isabel sat still aad silent, and tightly clasping her 
sistex^s hiand, which hung passiyely by her side« Sir John was 
also|Mro£use in his Inquiries , but it did not occur to Isabel until 
dinifter waa announced and he gave his arm to the elder aister, 
that she must go in with Captain Gascoigns. There was 

. a momfeut*fi keotatjbon, sad not on Isabers side alone, but when 
Clara said lightly, '* Welly Isab^, we wait y^ur pleaaure," 
she eould delay no longer, and she passed her hand within 
Captain Oascoigne's arm. 

As they crossed the hall he hoped that she had not suffered 
from her late walk , and she answered, '^ Xot at all, thank you !" 
in a tone quiet and steady aa his own. 

At dinner Evelyn talked across the table to Ruth, to whom 

he found >nioie to say than in all tiieir prerioos acquaintance; 

'«nd though it cost Roth an effort to talk at all t smce the lights 

' snd toiees made her dizsy, she respondsd aa well aa she could, 

^hinking that it would please Isabel. 
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Aiid Isabel was unmoleated, except that Clara said sud- 
denly — 

^^Eyer since we sat down to dinner, Isabel, I have been 
wondering what made you look so unlike yourself, and now I 
see that it is the way you have done your hair.** 

** Yes, said Isabel, thankfhl to accept the reason she had 
suggested; *'my curls fell out in our wet walk, and I went to 
dress so late that I could only put them away.** 

She hardly spoke.again for the rest of the evening, but Ruth 
bad not seen her before in society, and she did not discover that 
her spirits were more than usually depressed. The sisters were 
not alone together, for Ruth went up to her room early in the 
evening, and Isabel chose to think it better not to disturb hfsr 
again. In truth she recoiled £rom the confession which must be 
made, sooner or later. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

Mein dankles Hens llebt dieh , 
Em liebt diob , nn'd es brfcht, 
Und brieht and zackt and verblntet, 
Aber da siebat es nicbt. 

B. Hnm. 

Ruth paid for her evening's dissipation with a sleepless 
night, and a headache so severe that she was unable to lift her 
head from the pillow. When Isabel went in with her morning 
greeting, she could only darken the rooms, and leave her sister 
in peace , deferring for the present the communication which 
she had to make. 

Though IsabePs curls clustered round her face as usual , she 
did not look much more like Jierself, and Clara observed her 
depression , and applied herself to dissipate it with gay good 
humour. " You must have a ride," she said ; " we will order the 
horses at twelve, for It may rain this afternoon, and one or both 
of the gentlemen will be delighted to be your squire." 

^^If you can command Lennox's services, perhaps mine 
Sm Water$n 14 
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nsy be dlspesBed ^l!h,^ saidEvolyn; ^I tore datigift en the 
pheasants." 

^^Ifr.LeniiiMLtsmixreaecominodatiiig,'' said Clara; and the 
hint was enough for Datid, although he was disappointed to 
find that she was not to be of the pacrty. Clara dedared that 
the must attend to her household duties, and would resenre 
herself ibr a wdk to the cottage in the afternoon; and Sir John, 
apparently occupied hi eating toast and reading the Times ^ was 
griitified by the playful determination with whieh she Tosiated 
Datid's importunity to postpone l&ese domestic cares ^ re- 
garding it as a concession to a filial duty. 

The rest of the party dispersed, and Evelyn Qasooigiie was 
left in undisturbed "possession of the breakfaatoroom and of his 
own thoughts. These were of no ipleasingeharactet*, for lie had 
not recovered his annoyance at the cotitretemps of the previous 
day. The reserved and quiet dignity of Isabel's manner repelled 
such attempts at conciliation as he was disposed to make, and in 
his impatience to extricate himself from a false position", his 
thoughts turned towards Clara. 

**I shall have no difficulty there f** he thought; "and though 
I had not intended to make the final plunge so soon, I believe 
that wholesome neglect has been earned far enough. A little 
more pique will entangle her in an engagement with Lennox^ 
and any opposition from Sir John would only rouse her wilful 
spfait to persist in it** 

And he acted promptly on the conclusion to wliioh he had 
aanived, fbr he laid aside the paper, and went upstairs to seek 
his cousin. 

After she had driven Ruth almost distracted by her restless 
movements round the room , altering her pillows , and begging 
her to try aromatic vinegar,, eau de- Cologne, and every other 
oonceivable remedy which might alleviate the pain, Clara at 
last retreated to hex boudoir, to devote the morning to the 
fimitidable pile of -tradesmen's books whioh had accumulated on 
rher wyiting^table. But she turned from the distasteful occu- 
pation with gieat alacrity when her cousin imtered theroom. 

"So Uis only you, S}?elyn. I was afraid it^nightbe &nith, 
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cone to talk about the 'butcher, the baker, and candlectick- 
mstker,' and hope it was all right. Of oourae it is all right, or, 
if it is ail wrong, it does not viufih eignify. But I thought you 
had gone shooting.** 

^I may go oat later in Uie day, to save appearanoes,** said 
B-TelyB; ^ but the truth was, I had no desire to ride "mth Isabel 
licnnox-" 

^*I thought,^' said Clara, ''that I was consulting your incli« 
nations in proposing it** 

^Very benevolent of you; but, as it happens, my incli- 
natiana lead me to pass the morning with you. And so 1 have 
come." 

Clara*S' eyes sparkled with the light of triumph , tempered, 
however, by some gentler feeling, as she said — 

''I mmatsay, Evelyn, that you have treated Isabel exces- 
sively ill." 

^'Not so ^ as you have treated her brother." 

"I do not know what you mean,** said Clara, with rising 
coloiv. 

'* Then I will make my meaning clear. You care as little for 
David Lennox as I do for Isabel ; and it is time this child's play 
should cease. We were chHdren in years when first I said that 
you should be my wife , yet we were in earnest I am in earnest 
now, and 1 claim your promise.** 

Bvelyn had not misconstrued the nature of his cousin's sen- 
iimenta, veiled as they were by her incBfferent and flighty 
manner. The conviction of his indifference had only riveted 
•her affections more securely, and now she could scarcely believe 
her own exceeding happmess. When Evelyn drew her to his 
Bide, fthe did not witiidraw from his embrace, but hid her face 
on his ishoulder, and burst into tears. 

Isabel oilme down habited at twelve o'clock, and found her 
brother waiting for her very disconsolately. He complained 
that Clara had not been in the drawing-room since breakfast, 
and that he had seen no one but Sir John, who had looked in an 
hour ago, and informed him that he would ride with them as far 
as the farm. A message that the horses were at the door 

14» 
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brought 8& John from the study, his open countenance beaming 
with satisfaction; but the cause did not transpire until they 
had ridden some way along the avenue. And then he said 
abruptly — 

<«I have been quite taken up all the morning, for the thing is 
only just settled; and I believe Clara will be best pleased t^at 
you should hear it from me.*' 

Isabel instantly divined the truth; but David said, with 
perfect unconsciousness — ^ 

"I fancied that there must be some family crisis, from the 
unusual calm which reigned in the drawing-room." 

Sir John felt relieved, imagining that David was prepared 
for the oommunication he had to make. 

**Then, perhaps, you were in Evelyn's confidence. No one 
could be more surprised than I was to hear of his attachment, 
and no less, that it was returned by Clara." 

An exclamation broke from David , brief and stormy ; but as 
he rode on Isabel's other side, she trusted that it was unheard 
by Sir John, as well as the hoarse whisper in which he added, 
laying his hand on her horse's neck — 

"In the name of Heaven, Isabel, what does he mean?" 

Isabel's first thought was for her brother. For herself she 
felt that the words which had fallen from Evelyn's own lips 
exhausted the capacity of after suffering. Without daring to 
look towards David, she asked, with a face of rigid calmness — 

"I don't quite understand, Sir John. Is Clara engs^d to 
Captain Gascoigne ? " 

"Even 80. No one can accuse Clara of trifiing thirtime; 
for as soon as Evelyn had spoken, they came down to me. We 
talked it all over, and I had no peace till it was settled. Cer- 
tainly, Clara might have done better; but her heart was set on 
it, and there was no more to be said. It seems that she and 
Evelyn have loved each other from childhood." 

Again Sir John paused, and what was Isabel to say? David 
did not help her, and she forced her parchedJips to utter the 
words from which her soul revolted as false and hollow. 

" Then it is no secret, and I may wish Clara joy." 
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'* Ym; there it bo ase making a mystery, eTen though the 
marriage may not take place at once. Evelyn thinks of going 
back to his duty for a few months; but of course he must seU 
out before they marry, for it would never do for my little Clara 
to follow the camp. So there will be a step for you, Lennox." 
The last words were spoken with benign complacency, as if 
sacb substantial consolation must outweigh the. dissappoint- 
ment of any visionary hopes. David did not imdeceive him, 
and be presently resumed : 

**Many of our friends will think that Clara might have made 
a more brilliant marriage, and so indeed she might, if she had 
BO chosen. But I must confess that my feudal affection for this 
old place inclines me to overlook other objections for the sake 
of seeing it and the name go together, ^d I know no one so 
universally popular as Evelyn.*' 

While Sir John spoke, David employed himself in checking 
and spurring his horse, until the thorough-bred animal was 
chafed into an almost ungovernable temper, and fearless as 
Isabel was in general, she could not restrain an exclamation of 
dismay — 

" Oh, David, please take care ! " 

"What matter?" he answered, fiercely; and Sir John mis- 
construed his impatience, or thought it best to do so. 

"You and Prince are equally eager for a gallop," he said, 
" and you need not scruple to be off, for I turn up to the farm 
here. In my younger days I have had many a scamper up that 
green slope." 

"Come, then, Isabel," said David; and he started^ at such 
a reckless pace , that Isabel was soon breathless and exhausted, 
and she checked her horse, declaring that she could go no 
farther. David turned upon her a face as colourless as when he 
began this wild career, and said, "You did your congratulations 
welL*? 

*'I was forced to say something," siud Isabel, "and I was 
partly prepared." 

"And you did not tell me.** 
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**! knew tfoth&ig of Cki«, md* it irn onlyyeiterday that 
Captain Gascoigne informed me of his intentaonft." 

'*They loved eaoh othet from ehildhoodt^' said David, the 
words escaping from between his set teeth; ^tift^, sueh coir- 
Btancy is admirable! She loved him — the vwy word is pro- 
faned when it is taken wit&n her Hps. And for Gascoigne — 
such gennine feeling as he may have onoe possessed, was long 
smce frittered away in a succession of idle flirtations.'' 

Isabel shivered, so that the slight riding-whip almostescaped 
from her grasp; bnt she recoTered it, and her emotion was un- 
heeded by her brothw — he could think only of hb own 
wrongs. 

"It was fint and only kyve," he continued* "I trusted so 
entirely , believing her to be bright and pure , faukieas , and my 
own. One little hour ago I was happy in the assurance of her 
a£Eeotion, and now all is blighted. I shall never tmst woman 
moreP* 

" I know what it must be,*' said Isabel. 

"You know what it is. Now I know the cause of your de- 
pression, and I do not wonder, fori too was deceived, and fasr 
cied that Gascoigne's heart was touched at last, and that he was 
in earnest in his pursuit. Yet , Isabel , we do not suffer equally, 
for Gascoigne is not, cannot be to you what she has been to me 
— justifying any infatuation by her bright grace and winning 
ways." 

Isabel was silent; she felt both each had invested their idol 
with hues of their own fancy; the illusion was past, and the 
awakening sufficiently bitter. David only spoke again to assert 
llie impossibility of remaming under the same roof, or even in 
the same neighbourhood with Clara. He said that he should 
join the depdt immediately, and Isabel did not attempt to 
dissuade him from this intention. 

The servant informed them, as they Amounted, that Kiss 
Gascoigne was at luncheon, and David threw the reins to the 
nan, and ran up -stairs to his own room without bestowing a 
look or word on Isabel. 80 she repaired alone to the dining- 

^m , feeling that, though a man may forego \us luncheon when 
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measure for a woman to take. Evelyn was there , sitting beside 
him cousin, and not» as usual, at the opposite end of the table. 
SSs mannev was ea^j and pleasant as ever, and not unduly ex^ 
cited by his bnlUant pi^spects; but Clara looked restlessly,, 
feTerisUy happy, her eyes glowing like stars » her cheeks tinged 
with colour o£ almost too deep a shade for beauty. She looked 
up with nervous quickness; but she was reassured by Isabel'a 
composure, and even doubtful whether Sir John had fiiliilled hia 
promise of imparting the fact of her engagement 

**I hardly expected you so aoon,** she said, after waiting a 
moment for Isabel to speak first 

'* We rode fast, and kept inthin the park gates," replied 
IsabeL 

'* Has Lennox come home?" Evelyn asked; and Isabel said 
"Yes," adding that he did not want any luncheon. 

*'He is a wise man," said Evelyn, pushing back his chair; "i^ 
cigar would be more to the purpose. So you will find me in the 
colonnade, Clara, when you are inclined for a walk." He left 
the room, and the tightening sense of suffocation at Isabel's 
heart was relieved by hia absence; she looked up, and could 
breathe freely. 

** Perhaps you haiw sot seen papa," said Clara.^ after en em- 
bamssed silence. 

" Yes; Sir John has told us ; but I did not know whether the 
matter was so far declared that I ought to say anything abtooit it 
Besides, Clara," continued Isabel, her constrained tone in- 
sensibly melting into one of impassioned eaznestness, **you 
must foel how difficult — how impossible it is for me to do so. 
I dp not speak of myself ; all that is past, as though it haA never 
been. But if you think of David, you will not ask me to wish, 
you joy." 

''Does Mr. Lennox care so much?" said Clara, with aii air of 
UBceaseiousnesa which was not wholly affected; for, in truth, 
such oomponetion ae she had been at leisure to feel was be-t 
stowed on Isabel. Too indignant to reply, Isabel gathered up 
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tiie sweeping folds of her riding -skirl, and sud that she should 
go to Ruth. 

^Stop one moment," Clara said, imploringly; ^* promise that 
you will not make RuUi quite hate me. I care very little what 
other people say, but I don't want her to give me up.** 

^* You may tell your own story," said Isabel. 

**No, that will not do, either. I have hovered in and out, 
and ai^ed after her head, without ever finding courage to 
begin; so you may go first, and I will follow, to clear up dis- 
crepancies." 

Isabel turned away, and chid the faint heart which inclined 
her to linger in the corridor or retreat to her own room. All 
must be told to Ruth before the wave closed over it for ever, and 
she would tell her now, if she was fit to bear it; so she opened 
the door of her sister^s room and went in. Ruth was dressed, 
and lying on the couch; and she scud, in answer to her sister's 
inquiries , that her headache was nearly gone. Isabel sat down 
and took off her hat, so that her curls might fall down and shade 
her face in tangled luxuriance ; but even her attitude expressed 
dejection, and Ruth said, gently — 

" You are not happy here, Isabel ? " 

'^Are you?" she replied; and Ruth said, with a grave 
smile — 

"Happiness is comparative, and I should at least be happier 
if you would tell me what you wish. After all , I believe there is 
much to be said for this cottage of Sir John's." 

" Oh no, no," said Isabel, vehemently; "let us go home." 

"BaektoHohndide?" 

"Anywhere but here. There is no use keeping back the 
truth, and you foresaw some such end long ago. Ruth, he 
never loved me; and whether true to Clara or no, he is equally 
false to me." 

"To Clara?" 

"He is engaged to Clara." 

"Poor child I " said Ruth , laying her hand on Isabel's throb- 
bing temples; but she withdrew firom the light caressing touch 
as if it seared her brow. 
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" You need not pity me ; I can bear it ; and just now I think 
most of David. A month ago it might have been different: it 
^wonld have broken my heart or driven me wild to learn what I 
now know. But since we have seen death, and felt its power 
and its peace, it seems strange and pitiful that these earthly 
cares should touch us so nearly as they do." 

** It is not for long ^ said Euth , softly ; " and each fresh trial 
teaches us to look and long for the haven where we would be." 

""Yet some people are happy." 

'* And you have great capacity for happiness, and are not yet 
BO old that you need despair. Bright days may come, though 
not of our seeking." 

^'I don't care to seek them," said Isabel; ^^I would rather not 
look forward , if only 1 can escape from the past. But let us go 
home, for I cannot quite bear to see him and Clara together, and 
David is still more impatient. You cannot guess, Ruth, how 
bitterly disappointed he is, for you did not see what encourage- 
ment Clara gave him to the very last. And now she a^ 
whether he cares ! " 

"Oh, Isabel!" said Clara, coming in as she Apoke, "I told 
yoa not to misrepresent me." 

"I repeated your Very words," said Isabel, subsiding at once 
into the tone of disdainful calmness which pained Ruth more 
than her unrestrained expression of feeling. And it was, in 
truth, so diffifiult to sustain, that she was glad to comply with 
her sister's advice to go and take off her habit. 

** Which shows great magnanimity ," Clara observed , " since 
the field is thereby left open to me. But I will be patient if you 
like to take me to task." 

" It is not worth while," said Ruth. 

"Do not say that. It is ungrateful not to care what becomes 
of me, when I have just had my first quarrel with Evelyn 
because he spoke slightingly of you." 

At that moment Ruth felt that it was as high an honour as 
she could receive to be slighted by Evelyn Gascoigne; and 
Clara read her thoughts, and said with pique — 
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*^Ma[ aUf if you think so ill of Evelyv. avd myBelf; you ought 
to rejoice that you haye escaped the double connection." 

^* And go lightly, ClEura, you can speak of your own heaartkaa 
coquetry?" 

^*I am ftony — ae sorry as I can be about anything just now 
— that Mr. Lennox is so much disappointed, and I should not 
have gone on in that way if I had dared to hope that Evelyn 
really cared for me. As it was, I determined to prove to him 
and myself that I cared as little ; and when you call me heart- 
less, you cannot guess how my heart used to pant and throb 
when Evelyn passed me by with his cool, disdainful air, showing 
that he saw through my efforts to be unconcerned, and only 
despised and ridiculed them.*' 

**And, thinking of him as you did, you encouraged the 
passion of another 1" 

«*I liked Mr. Lennox very well; I wished to like him better; 
and , at all events , I wished to have done with Evelyn. And so, 
as I told him this morning , he spoke only just in time ; for when 
I found that he had been setting papa against such an im- 
prudent marriage, I was quite resolved to prove how little 1 
regarded his opinion. You need not look so indignatnt, Buth; 
for, after all, I only follow his lead, and you don't seem to resent 
Isabel's wrongs hdUTso much." 

^^Becausellovedyou, Clara." 

Clara's eyes glittered with smiles and tears: "And you will 
go on loving me , in spite of yourself, and of aU I have done to 
vex you. You will not give me up now." 

*' Your own instinct," said Ruth, gravely, "must teach you 
the impossibility of meeting as before. Isabel shall not be ox- 
posed to the pain and humiliation of seeing Captain Gesooigne 
in his new relationsi" 

" And so you mean to drop the acquaintance altog^er ? " 

"We must be beholden to you for houaeroom to-night, and 
then we shall go home." 

"But you cannot prevent my coming to see you." 

"No," said Buth, "I cannot prevent you from followmg 
your self-willed ends, at the cost of any aufexing to othera." 
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Clara was deeply wounded. 

** This from you , Kuth ," she said , " who profess to be better 
atnd more charitable than the rest of the w6rid 1 ** 

'*I never made such a profession, Clara; but you must suffer 
me to speak some of the iiritation I feel , when I see the suffer- 
ing brought upon David and Isabel — all I have left on earth to 
love." 

^*We will not talk any more about it,** said Clara, pouting; 
'* I shall go and walk with Evelyn , since you say such disagree- 
able things." However, she still lingered, and presently tibrew 
lier arms round Ruth. "Dear Ruthl If / say that I am sorry, 
will not you say that you are glad? No one cares for me as you 
have done ; and I did hope for one little word to show that you 
enter into my happiness." 

Buth was touched, and kissed the soft cheek, so lovingly 
pressed against her own, though she spoke gravely as before. 

"You ask too much, Clara, knowing at whose coat your 
hairiness is attained." 

"IlovedhimsonNich," saidQara; ^* I don't believe that he 
canes £ur me in the sane way , aud yet I could not give him ve^ to 
Isabel." 

There was a shade of bitterness in her tigli^ tooef* but since 
Rutk did not contradict her, she was eager to retract her 
words — 

^Though, after all, Ruth, you do not know him in the 
least, and cannot guess how much feeling may lie beneath his 
insfmfiani maamer. You are often cold and reserved enough 
youneUL" 

**It would take too long to prove the points I may have m 
common with Certain Oascoigne," saidRutii, smiling faintly; 
" for I really cannot talk any more. My headache is coming on, 
and I have still another confidence to receive." 

** Mr. Lennox?" Miid Clara, looking eoaseious and amused, 
as if her penitence was not very deep. ** You must tell him how 
sorry I am , if that will do htm any good." 

She flitted aiway , and was quite charmed to find Evelyn xm« 
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patient of her long delay, and acduing her of losing the best 
part of the afternoon. 

Very reluctantly David complied with the request sent 
through Isabel, that he would come and se^ Huth; and there 
was a change of countensnce at any allusion to the name of 
Gascoigne, which deterred her from approaching the subject* 
But, after sitting for awhile in moody silence, he said ab- 
ruptly — 

**I suppose Isabel told you that I mean to go off to York 
to-morrow." 

" Yes ; and that was why I particularly wished to see you." 

"You need not try to persuade me to stay, or to sacrifice 
anything to appearances. She has shown herself reckless of 
what may be said or thought of her levity of conduct, and for 
me a little more contempt matters not. I only know that I am 
'pining to escape from this place." 

"And all I wish is, that you should take Isabel with yoo. 
Your leave does not expire until the first of November, and the 
intervening fortnight might be spent at the Lakes, as you once 
proposed. I am so anxious to spare her the pain of hearing the 
story canvassed in Holmdale, as it will be,' when it first tran- 
spires." 

David was averse to the plan, for he was in no humour for 
pleasure seeking, and found a rather perverse satisfaction in 
the prospect of returning to uncongenial companions and the 
discomforts of a barrack life. But his mood changed when 
Isabel entered, looking tired and spiritless, and evincing no 
interest in the discussion. She said that she would rather be 
quiet, and that it would not be worse at Holmdale than else- 
where. 

" It will be a great deal worse ," said David. " I will not be 
such a selfish wretch as to leave you a prey to the impertinent 
curiosity of all your dear firiends. We will start on our travels 
together, and we shall at least be good company for each 
other J* 

Isabel smiled tearfully, and suffered her objections to 
^-^aving Buth alone in the Red House to be overruled. David 
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resolTed to return to Holmlade that night to collect his things, 
and he went to inform Sir John of his intentions, and was two 
miles on his road before Captain Gascoigne and Clara returned 
from their pleasant saunter among the green alleys of the 
garden* Evelyn was sufficiently aware of his practice of throw- 
ing his possessions headlong into a portmanteau, to smile a 
little at such elaborate forethought; but he made no remark, 
and possibly he was as much relieved as Clara to avoid a 
meeting. 

KuUl tried to persuade herself and Isabel that she was able 
to go down to dinner; but before the time came her headache 
had returned with such force that she could not leave the pofa. - 
So Isabel went down alone, and talked at least as mucl^as her 
companions. This projected tour was a great resource ; and 
Evelyn, who was well acquainted with the Lake country, wrote 
down the names of the inns and other useful facts. But when 
Clara went into Isabel's deserted room on the following morn- 
ing, she found that the paper on which the information was 
written, had been torn up, and twisted into allumettes. 

David had come to fetch her before the family was astir, and 
later in the day Ruth returned to her desolate home. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

• 

Signora Eleanora did not make one of that numeroaa sisterhood who 
use their own sorrows as a club, with which to knock down other people*! 
•pirits. 

Doctor Antonio. 

Ruth looked anxiously for her sister's return, and there 
was no effort in the cheexfulness with which she greeted her 
arrival. Isabel was tearful; but so she must have been if she 
had never known Evelyn Gascoigne , for she thought of the last 
coming home, as well as of former short absences, when her 
mother^s pale face had lighted up with pleasure to meet her 
entrance^ Now there was but one to welcome her, and the 
sense of bereavement came upon her with the force of a fresh 
grief. After tea, however, when they sat down for an im- 
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disturbed talk, she told her adventuMS pleasa&tiy, if not with 
much spirit, and then she demanded Ruth's news. 

^'I believe I wrote eveiything as it happened," said Rulli; 
*'I must say that my letters were longer than yours.** 

^ I know mine were meagre ,** replied Isabel , ^ bat my ideas 
could not flow upon paper; and I was generally too tired when 
we got to our inn to have many left It is strange how tlimga 
turn out; I used to look forward to such an expedition widi 
David as only too delightful to come to pass, and now we went 
through it as a necessary task.** 

'* Yet not without enjoyment ,** said Ruth ; '* and at any rate 
it will be pleasant to remember.** 

*^ perhaps. At least, I shall like some of the best things 
we saw all the better for their sad associations. Our brightest 
morning was at Coniston, so still and clear that the reilectiona 
on the lake were unbroken, and the colouring of the trees was 
gorgeous. As we lay on the hill-side, David went over the 
story of his wrongs; how much he had loved her, and how his 
whole life was blighted. And while we were talking, the wind 
changed, and a mist came up and blotted all the view, so that I 
could not help thinking of those lines : 

Bat rosy clonds that morning brings 

Ere noon may deepen into thnnder. 
And life's d«rk -stream has sterner things 

Than sliver lilies growing nnder.** 

Ruth made no reply, and after a few moments' silence Isabel 
spoke again.** 

** You did not tell me everylMng^ Ruth. For I suppose you 
have seen Clara?** 

"Yes, once or twice.** 

" And is she happy? ** 

" In a certain sense. I did not think it possible fi>r her to be 
so much in earnest.** 

**You mean,** said Isabel, "that she loves him too well for 
her own happiness.** 

Ruth looked grieved, and unwilling to reply. "Ilhovght, 
dsar^** she said, " that we had agreed not ta speak of the past** 
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^(Mj this once * said Isabel, clai^tDg her hands tightly 
together. "I know tliat I am Teiy weak, but all this ifrhile I 
have thizsied so much to know. Are they still here? " 

" Captain Gascoigne goes off to Gibraltar this week." 

**I am so thankful that David is at.the depdt, and that they 
will not meet at present, for he is very bitter against him , muc^ 
more than against Clara. The letter you forwarded to Xeswick 
was &om another of the officers, Captain Newry, who had heard 
of this engagement, but not of course that David had any in- 
terest in it He asked whether we knew the lady, and said that 
at any rate it was a good speciirtation;'* and Isabers pvoud lip 
curved , *' for something had transpired lately to show that Cap- 
tain Gascoigne was very much embarrassed; and I do believe, 
Buth, that fAaf was his real motive, and that he really does not 
care for her." 

'*That does not make his conduct more excusable," said 
Huth. 

And Isabel answered shortly, *^I do not wish to excuse him." 

Ruth sighed , and attempted to lead the conversation into a 
fresh channel. 

**You have never commented on our move to Bean -street, 
Isabel. Since you and David refused to have a voice in the 
matter, Iwas forced to let the Doctor decide, and he was in fa- 
vour of our taking the old house, since it has stood empty so 
long that we could have it on our own terms. There is^to be a 
break at the end of the first six months, so that we can flit again 
if we like; and when the^ rooms are repapered, and filled with 
our own things , they will not look so gdunt and dreary as they 
did in Mrs. Clinton's day. You perceive I have begun to pack 
up such of our possessions as we mean to take , for we ought to 
move next week." 

''To be succeeded by the Dunns, which is rather grievous. 
Only think how those children will run riot over my flower- 
beds, and harry the birds* nests, which I have protected from 
old Joe ever since we took to gardening together." 

''For your sake old Joe will protect them now," «aid ^ith* 
"Mr. Dunn has promised to take him on. He has been verr 
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good-natured in all arrangements of taking oyer the house, and 
offered to let us stay till Christmas, if it would be more con- 
yenient. But I thought that we might as well moye at once.** 

"I suppose so,** said Isabel, listlessly. 

"I was afraid you would not like the Bean-street house, but 
it was necessary to decide on something. Haye you anything 
better to suggest? " 

"Not in Holmdale, for all houses are much alike except 
our own. But I cannot quite see why we should settle here 
when we haye all the world before us. I cannot tell you how jpy 
heart sank when we came to thfe lamp at the turnpike , and then 
rattled oyer the stones. And we haye no tie here.** 

"There is the churchyard," said Buth, softly; but she re- 
pented her words when she perceiyed their effect on Isabel 
She hid her face, and said, with a conyulsiye sob — 

"Oh, Ruth! you may well think me selfish and unfeeling to 
haye forgotten that." 

"You had not forgotten it, dear; and ii is because you feel 
so strongly, that this place seems so intolerable. I don't mean 
that the thought should influence us, if there were any reason 
for leaying Holmdale; but since our lot is cast here, it seems 
like impatience to seek to change it merely because things do 
not go smoothly just now. If at the end of the six months — ^ 

"Please don't say anymore about it," said Isabel; "I was 
only fretful and impatient. And I haye still some dropped 
stitches to pick up, for you neyer told how the Dyne Court news 
was taken here." 

" It made an impression , of course ," said Ruth , not know- 
ing whether to admire or deplore the hardihood with which 
Isabel chose to face the dreaded subject; "but the interest has 
subsided already. Miss Ferrott, who may be considered an in- 
dex of Holmdale opinions, could talk of nothing yesterday but 
the new master, I11&. Mayne. She says that the Doctor has set- 
tled him here, nominally as extra master, but really that he may 
do some of the parish work which the Vicar leayes undone. Mr. 
Mayne has begun energetically to map out the town mto di- 
•tricts, and the ladies are in many minds about undertaking 
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them ; bo I shall pat in my dtum at onee for a good slice of the 
Netherton, where the speople look so qualid and neglected. 
And then, dear, we shall have new ties to Holmdale.'' 

Isabel tried to take equal interest in the scheme, but her at- 
tention soon flagged; only when Ruth again quoted Miss Peirott 
she rouaed herself to say — 

*'Do you get all your information at second-hand, Ruth? 
I should have expected the Doctor to confide his plans to you." 

*'I have not seen much of the Doctor lately," said Ruth, 
vexed with herself for colouring, though it did not attract her 
Bister's attention, *'and we have always had some business to 
talk over." 

In truth, their intercourse had been scanty and unsatift- 
factory, and only marked by increasing constraint, since Dr. 
Berkeley's dread of transgressing the prescribed conditions de- 
prired him of all ease, although he unconsciously gathered 
hope, which he feared to dissipate by any premature declaration. 

For a whole week after Isabel's return , the Gfwcoigne livery 
was not seen in Holmdale , — an event of such rare occurrence 
as to justify the gossips of the place in shaking their heads over 
the unfortunate faculty evinced by the Lennoxes for destroying 
their own prospects. '* There is poor Ruth," Miss Perrott, said, 
confidentially; "she never held up her head after that mis- 
guided young Clinton absconded with five or six hundred 
pounds" — the sum increased every year at a usurious rate of 
interest — - **he was unworthy of her in every way, and now 
Isabel has been equally foolish in aspiring to marry as much 
above her real station. It was quite extraordinary that Ruth 
should suffer her to go on as she did ; and not for want of warn- 
ing, either, for I happen to know that some people spoke to her 
seriously on the subject" And Miss Perrott puckered up her 
withered little face, complacent in the consciousness of her su- 
perior sense and foresight. 

Ruth and Isabel were duly grateful for the respite they en- 
joyed, althoughRuth had already guarded against any intrusion 
from Dyne Court, by directions that Sally should admit no one. 
In fact, their rooms were no longer in a condition to recei^ 
sail Waters, 15 
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^Iritors, and their time was folly occapied in tranafeirmg hooka 
and funiitiire to Bean-ttreet, and dkpoBing them in order in 
their new abode. 

Rath aimed at making the pariour a miniatmre edition of the 
cheerful and spadona sitting-room at the Bed House, and she 
was congratulated on her success. Even Isabel, who watched 
her proceedings with languid surprise , smiling at her anxiety to 
place the sofa and table in the same relative position to each 
other, admitted that when the fire was lit, and the curtains 
drawn, it would be almost possible to believe themselves at 
home. But from Ruth herself, no change in the outward aspect 
of the room could shut out the recollection of its former in- 
mates. She still pictured to herself the tall, angular form and 
rigid features of Mrs. Clinton, as she sat at work, and Jasper*s 
boyish figure, bending over his books, or, as she had last seen 
him, crushed with grief and shame, after receiving the inteHi- 
gence of his mother's death. She did not shrink from such as- 
sociations, in which there was a pain so akin to pleasure that 
she would have felt to blame in moving to the house , if she had 
not referred the decision entirely to Dr. Berkeley. 

Ruth had discontinued all invalid habits on her return to 
Holmdale, and a mother's eye was wanting to discover how un- 
equal her strength and spirits were to the strain she put upon 
them. Isabel, who was now her first thought, was too much 
absorbed by her own thoughts to discover how intent her sister 
Was to spare her from whatever was irksome or painful, al- 
though she was sometimes seized with a fit^of vehementremdrse 
on perceiving at the end Df the day that Ruth was completely 
spent by fatigue and headache, and f^e woidd atone to her 
ne^gence by a good deal of superfluous activity. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Btlll onward winds the weary way : 

I with it I for I long to prore 

No Ifipae of moon* can canker lorOi 
Whaterer AoUe tongaea may say* 

In Memoriam. 

For the third time in one day Ruith was traverBing, with 
slow and languid steps, the way leading from the Red House 
to Bean-street, when the sound of wheels, seldom heard in that 
narrow \>%4ik street, made her look up; and she was scarcely 
surprised to recognise the light carriage and ponies decked 
with gay trappings, which were always driyen hy Clara or a 
favoured companion, and in this instance it was a relief to dis- 
cover that the reins were held by herself. 

** Yes, I am alone,** said Clara, reading her thoughts with 
characteristic quickness. "Evelyn has gone to Scarborough, 
and We follow in two days for a family gathering — rather ap- 
palling, is it not? But one comfort is diat they know already 
nearly all the evil there is to learn of me — or, perhaps more. 
So I intended to solace myself by a talk with you, at any rate, 
and now it is absolutely necessary. I stopped at the Red House, 
and then started in pursuit Now please get in." 

'^It is not worth while for the few steps I have to go,** said 
Ruth. 

^*To Bean-street? I fall into a little frenxy of wrath and 
impatience when I think that you are to be immured in that 
dungeon, when you might have revelled in the rural beauties 
of our charming cottage. Are you not afraid of being haunted?** 

"Not at all,** said Ruth, gravely. "Please don*t keep- 
me, Clara, for I have so much to do. We are to move to- 
monrow.** 

" Still you must spare me one little half hour — just to drive 
along the road and back,** said Clara. "You will think it worth 
while, when you hear the great news I have to tell.** 

15* 
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Deeper shades of carb gathered on Buth's anxious brow, as 
she asked, with sudden alarm — 

^^Is it about DaTid? We have not had a line from him since 
he parted from Isabel" 

^^Oet into the carriage and you shall hear," replied Clara; 
and as Buth complied with her desire, she flourished her whip 
with an air of triumph. ** No , it is not about David. I will tell 
you more when we get off the stones." 

Buth sat silent; and as soon as they turned out of the town 
into a road sodden and wet with decaying leaves, Clara spoke 
with another glittering smile. 

'* I should like to tease you a little. You look so sedate and 
unconscious. My news concerns one about whom you used to 
care more than about David." 

Maidenly dignity forbade Buth to utter the name which 
trembled on her lips, and her face was expressionless in its 
enforced repose. 

** You know who I mean , Buth , though you are too discreet 
to speak; and I know that you have never quite forgiven my 
behaviour to Mr. Clinton. But we shall not be rivals now." 

'^lara, what do you mean?" Buth asked, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

" Only this. Mr. Dunn came post haste to Dyne Court this 
morning to tell that 200/., some odd pounds and pence, making 
up the interest for the four years, has been paid into papa's 
account. Mr. Dunn was most oharmed by the trait of. paying 
Interest — so characteristic of the young man's business-like 
habits and scrupulous honesty in making restitution. Any one 
night have paid the principal, he said. Now, is my news 
worth hearing?" 

^*But about Jasper himself?" said Buth, struggling with a 
choking sensation in her throat 

^* We know no more than you, possibly not so much ; at least, 
Mr. Dunn hinted that you might give some clue if you chose. 
He is determined to ferret out the mystery, which is now 
obscure enough. The money was paid by some London bank, 

"knowledgment requested, and a memorandjum added to 
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the effect that all inquiries would be in yain. But, at leaatf 
yoa can tell in what quarter of the world he is to be found." 

^* I know nothing /' said Buth. 

Clara looked disappointed for a moment, but observed, on 
reflection — 

**It is just as well; for in that case eyerything is left to my 
imagination. I cannot quite determine whether he has been 
digging gold in California or Australia; but it does not much 
signify. He will make his appearance some day with a long 
beard, a reyolyer, and a bowie-knife, and constitute you 
guardian of his gold sacks. Now, seriously, Kuth, don't yoa 
think he will come back?" 

**No," said Ruth, slowly. "If the dread of dishonour has 
exiled him all these years, he will not now return. For the 
stain still rests on his name , and people will say that he admits 
his guilt in the act of making restitution." 

" Of course he took the money; but that is such an old story 
now that it makes no impression, and there is something 
chiyalrous and romantic in giving it back, especially since he 
probably wants it much more than papa. I believe that he has 
only made restitution, as you call it, because it might not 
otherwise be convenient to appear in Holmdale, even with the 
disguise of beard and bowie-knife. But I declare that you don't 
look at all elated, though I thought that I had for once foimd 
out something to please you." 

"lam glad," said Ruth, trying to smile, "and it was kind 
of you to come and tell me. But now, please, let us drive 
back to Bean-street; or, if it is inconvenient, I can get out and 
walk." 

Clara turned her ponies' heads, and before they re-entered 
the town she drew aside the crape veil which intercepted her 
view of Ruth's features, and she ascertained that, though paler 
than usual, there was no other trace of agitation. 

"I thought," she said, "that you might be thinking of 
Jasper Clinton, and that made you so silent; but I know you 
look so cold and stem because you still bear malice , and cannot 
endure to be with me , even for live minutes." 
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*'No, indeed, it is not that," saidButh, eamefttly. 

" Otherwise ," continued Clara, "you would have consented 
to take the cottage, instead of settling in that doleM house. 
How do you think Isabel will get on without a garden?" 

"I am afraid she will miss it; but it cannot be helped." 

" It might have been helped. I intended papa to give you at 
least an acre of ground besides grass fbr a cow." 

"I know that you wished to give us much more than I should 
have felt comfortable in accepting." 

"That is just as I said. You dislike me too much to let me 
help you in any way, and you must confess that you took this 
house in a fit of perversity." 

"/ did not take it. The Doctor thought that we could not 
do better." 

"The Doctor!" repeated Clara. "That reminds me of an 
absurd report which Evelyn picked up somewhere, that the 
Doctor intends to supplant the gold-digger. It must only be a 
fancy of his own, for I am sure that you could never fall in love 
with a man whose coat is so badly made." 

"Ah, Clara!" said Ruth, touching her crape trimmings 
with a trembling hand, "if nothing else, surely these should 
teach you that such flippant words are out of season." 

"I am sorry," said Clara; "there must be some fatality to 
make me say whatever most vexes you. You will be glad to 
hear that we are going away for at least two months." 

Kuth did not deny it; yet she returned Ciara*s parting caress 

with warmth, feeling that her levity could not even now wholly 

estrange her from the place she had won in her affections. She 

turned into the house, almost glad to find no leisure to analyse 

the thoughts and feelings hurrying through her brain. The 

upholsterer's man was awaiting her directions about the final 

arrangement of the furniture, the carrier demanded payment 

for the conveyance of their goods, and Sarah claimed her 

attention for a list of grievances, beginning with the darkness 

of the kitchen, and ending with the black-beetles in the 
scullery. 

" We have never been accustomed to such things ," she said, 
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seTerely; ^*and, considering how high Mrs. Clinton's MaiUia 
Ixeld her head, it is veiy discreditabie to the fiunily." Ruth 
cottld only say, in extenuation, that Martha did not build the 
kitchen, and that the black beetles might haye founded their 
colony since she gaye up the house , two years ago. 

In compliance with Sally's uxgent entreaties, who was still 
working among the house-linen by the light of one flaring 
candle, Ruth set out to return home soon after dark. Sadly 
tired, and harassed in mind and body, she passed through 
the quiet streets which led to the old house that was to be their 
home no more. It was another thought, however, which 
brought the tears to her eyes and the expression of wistM sad- 
ness to her mouth, and caused her to throw a startled glance 
on the few persons she met or passed, though the growing 
darkness made it almost impossible to distinguish their 
features. 

**He may be near," she thought, "and yet so far from me. 
That fancy is so wearing, though I ought to be satisfied, since I 
have all I craved for in the knowledge that he is living and free 
from debt I must thank God , and be patient." 

The outer air was soft and still, yet Isabel was cowering 
over the fire in the dismantled room, and Ruth could see the 
tears glistening on her cheek. 

"I was just coming to look for you, Ruth," she said remorse- 
fully. "I should not have stayed here if I had known there was 
so much to do." 

''I have not been at work all this time," said Ruth; "I was 
delayed by Clara." 

*'I have had some society too," said Isabel; *^Mr. Dunn 
came in soon after you left, and was rather disposed to follow 
you to Bean-street; but I did not encourage ^e idea, for I 
imagine that it was only some question about the house, which 
he tiiought me too young and inexperienced to answer." 

"Most likely it was to tell me what I have just heard from 
Clara," si^^d Ruth; and she proceeded to tell oiF the recovery of 
the 200/. 

Isabri evinced more interest In the mi^ittw than her sister 
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had done. '^Kow,'' the said, etultingly, ^you may triaanph 
oyer the sinister predictions of Hohndale, and Jasper will come 
to clear himself. And the Doctor will be pleased too — at least 
I hope so; but he has been so odd lately that I cannot always 
follow him. He found me in the garden this afternoon, where 
I had gone to gather all the flowers which are left; and I sup- 
pose I was looking rather disconsolate , for after one or two dis- 
jointed remarks, he entreated me to confide in him as a brother. 
If he had said grandfather, it would have been more to the 
purpose." 

The last words were spoken with a touch of her old play- 
fulness , and Ruth tried to answer with a smile ; but in the effort 
all self-control was swept away, and she hid her face and burst 
into tears. She was at no loss to understand the Doctoi^s words, 
and her perception of his meaning was accompanied by an in- 
dignant revulsion of feeling, as the truth flashed upon her that 
he was cherishing hopes which no time could enable her to 
fdlfiL 

'* Mamma, mamma!" she said, in broken accents, unheeding 
IsabeFs passionate entreaties to tell her what she had said ^ 
wound her. ^*0h, mammal what would you have me do?** 

Isabel was terrified by Ruth's ungovernable emotion, and 
the sight of her uneasiness helped her sister to check her 
hysterical sobs. 

"That will do, dear,** she said, retaining IsabeFs hand, 
when she was going to fetch a glass of water; "I shall not be so 
foolish again; only I was tired, and easily overset" 

"But by what?" said Isabel, anxiously. "I do not know 
how I have vexed you." 

"I will tell you," Ruth said, after a moment's hesitation, 
" if you care to hear." 

"If I care 1 but you may well ask, Ruth, for I know that I 
have been very selfish and forgetful of you. That was the 
reason you called so piteously on mamma." 

"Not entirely," said Ruth, in a faltering voice; "I have 
tried to do what she wished, and yet it cannot be right to 
<ieceive Dr. Berkeley , or to suffiar him to deceive himself.** 
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Isabel was^more perplexed than before by this allusion to 
the JDoctor; and her sie^r went on to explain the matter in a 
grave , composed way , as if she had no personal interest in it, 
for her habitual self-possession had been shaken only for a 
moment, and then resumed its sway. 

^^ You see, Isabel, or at least you might have seen, that Dr. 
Bei^eley wished to make you his sister by making me his wife. 
He told mamma, who wished it also , and so I promised to wait, 
and he will not press me; he has scarcely even alluded to it, and 
I am afiraid his forbearance will only make it more difficult and 
painful to undeceive him at last. For I know that I shall never 
love him.*' 

IsabeFs natural truthfulness and courage were, in this in- 
stance, aided by bitter experience, and she saw but one issue 
firom this dilemma. ^^Then you should tell him so at once,*' she 
said ; " anything is better than feeding false hopes." 

*^And you see no difficulty in having to speak first?" said 
Ruth, smiling faintly. 

''At least it is not a difficulty which need interfere with what 
is right. Perhaps the Doctor has a glimmering consciousness 
that he is in a false position as a lover, for it really is a mistake, 
considering how paternal his manner always was. At first 
there will be a little disappointment, but we shall soon return to 
our old relations, and you will be much more comfortable for 
having got over the explanation." 

^*If it were over," said Ruth. ^^But I am afraid that he is 
more in earnest, and will feel the disappointment more bitterly 
than 70U think." 

"If you really pity him so much," Isabel began, rather 
mischievously; but she was checked by the expression of pain 
on her sister's countenance. 

"You must not talk of it, Isabel; I am very miserable, but 
quite resolved. My mind will never alter; but there is my 
promise to mamma not to decide hastily." 

"Mamma would wish you to do what is right," said Isabel; 
and the simple, straight-forward answer dispelled her sister's 
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donbts. She replied that she would take the flnl oppoitimity 
of putting an end to the present suspense. 

That opportunity was afforded to her before her resolution 
had time to falter. The sisters were sitting together after tea, 
when the Doctor's well-known knock made Ruth start and 
shiver ; but she only said , ^' You will not mind takmg your work 
up^stairs;** and Isabel gathered her occupations together, and 
was gone before Dr. Berkeley entered. Ruth scarcely looked 
up from her work, and he said, nervously — 

*^I am afraid that you will think me an intruder on this last 
evening, when you have so much to do and think of. But since 
Dunn missed you, I could not resist coming to tell his news.** 

^ I am glad that you have come ,** said Ruth , quietly ; " but I 
have already heard of J asper Clinton.** 

*'It must have given you pleasure, although thej*e8titution 
is almost as mysterious as the former part of the story. Dunn 
says that Sir John is very desirous to trace Clinton , for the 
sake of assuring him that everything will be passed over, if he 
iBhould wish to return and make a fresh start in this country.** 

"It shows great forbearance on Sir John's part to remit the 
sentence of transportation,'* said Ruth, not without bitterness, 
since her trustful love rebelled against the supposition that such 
an act of forgiveness was required; *^but I hardly think that 
Jasper is likely to avail himself of it** 

"I should not advise him to do so. If he came back to Eng- 
land , even if he settled far from this neighbourhood , he could 
never be secure from having the story cast up against him. But 
still I wish that it were possible to trace him." 

"So every one says," answered Ruth , impatiently, "as if I 
could help them. Yet I know nothing , and only guess that he 
went to America, and that is a wide word." 

"I will take care that Dunn does not annoy you with in- 
quiries," said Dr. Berkeley; and Riith was ashamed of her 
irritation, and conscious how little she deserved his eonaiderate 
watchfidness, 

" 1 did not want to see you about Jasper,** she said, cdourlog 
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de^y ; and l^e Doctor caugbt at ber meaning ^diout fantar- 
XDg to acknowledge it 

«'Weii?** he said, breathlesaly. 

*^I only wished to say that it seems better to apeak plainly, 
inatead of going on as we are now. It is only painful and 
harassing, and it must come to the same end at last. I know 
that it is impossible — ** 

"Oh, Ruth!" exclaimed Dr. Berkeley; "you promised to 
give me time, and it is cruel to crush my first faint hopes before 
I have confessed them. Any suspense is better than such a 
certainty ; and even if it ends at last in disappointment , I alone 
must bear the blame." 

"Yet, for my sake" said Ruth, "you must let me recall my 
word. Think me weak, ungrateful; yet if you knew how it 
woiild lighten other trials to know that I am firee — " - 

Dr. Berkeley looked up with a quick, penetrating glance — 
"Ah, Ruth I had there been no tidings of Jasper Clinton, you 
would never have exacted this concession; you would have 
waited, as you promised." 

Ruth covered her face with her hands to hide the indignant 
blushes. "It is cruel," she said, "to urge that promise on 
me — wrung from me at a time when I could deny her nothing. 
And if Jasper were dead •— as he is dead to me — sooner or 
later my answer must have been the same, though it may be 
that what I heard to-day forced upon me the truth that I was 
only trifling with one who deserves such love as I shall never 
feel." 

"At least for me. It is enough; and in time I may be able 
to thank you for having awakened me so soon from my pre- 
sumptuous dream, though now it seems hard to part from ail 
which made life sweet. God bless you , dear Ruth ; let me call 
you so but once before my lips are sealed to that name for ever- 
more." 

'With gentle force he drew down one of the hands which 
covered her face, and retained it for a moment in his nervous 
grasp. Before Ruth gained courage to look up he was gone, 
leavhig her perplexed and miserable, and humiliated in his eyes 
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and her oim by the admission which he had wnoig from her of 

the nature of her feelings towards Jasper Clinton. "And yet 
it is well," she thought; "for he must feel contempt as well as 
anger, and when he despises, he must soon cease to love or 
regret me." 

Isabel only waited for the closing of the house-door to come 
down , her looks full of eager curiosity, which her sister had no 
heart to satisfy. "You must not ask me, dear," she said; "I 
can only tell you that it is all over, and that I have estranged 
from us almost the only real friend we had. But we must try to 
leave all vexing thoughts behind in the old house, and apply 
ourselves 'with hearts new braced' to make a fresh start in Ufe." 



CHAPTEE XXXL 

My conscience hath a thonsand several tongtrea , 
And every tongue brings in a several tale. 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Richard III 

"Ihitst say, Ruth," said Miss Ferrott, looking round, 
."that you have made the room look very nice, only the Indian 
cabinet takes up too much space." 

" So it did even in the Red House," said Ruth; "but it was 
an old friend, and^e did not Uke to part with it." 

It was not the first tune the criticism had been made and 
answered, for it was now within a few days of Christmas, and 
the Lennoxes had been settled in their new abode for more than 
three weeks. 

"You are not so constant to all old friends," resumed Miss 
Ferrott; " at least if there is any truth in the report of some 
coolness between you and the Doctor. Indeed , there must be 
something in it, fori met him in the Highstreet just now, and 
mentioned that I was coming here, and he hoped that you were 
both pretty well. In old times he would have come to inquire 
for himself; besides, he is going away for the^Christmas holi- 
days, a thing which never happened before; he has always 
-ade such a point of eating his Christmas dinner with you." 
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'^We are not mueh disposed for merry-making this year,** 
said Kuth. 

*'I am stire that there is nothing merry ahout the Doctor,** 
retorted Miss Peirott; ** people all remark that he is unusually 
absent and out of spirits, and he is just the sort of man to take a 
misunderstanding to heart I suppose it is some foolish jealousy 
of his. appointment to be IsabeFs guardian; she was always so 
self-willed and impatient of control." 

^^It is the last thing you can accuse her of now," said Ruth, 
sadly; "1 only wish that I could see a trace of her old spirits." 

**She is changed, indeed," replied Miss Perrott, and her 
tone was somewhat softened; ^but the self-will is the same as 
ever in giving way as she does. She ought to live with other 
people instead of roaming over the country by herself: and I 
don't believe she gives you any help in your parish work.*' 

^*I have no doubt she would if I asked her," said Ruth. 

'*Then you ought to ask her. It would be much more whole- 
some for her than indulging her love of seclusion; but you always 
did spoil her." 

"And now it is too late to mend." 

"I tell you what would rouse her better than anything," con- 
tinued Miss Perrott, whose interest in the two sisters was 
genuine, if not always considerate; "and that is a visit from 
David. He ought to come and help you over Christmas, which 
is alwayi^ a sad time after a loosening of old ties , as even I could 
tell you, though it is so long since I have known a family 
gathering." 

"Yes, I wish David could have come," said Ruth; '^but I 
had a line from him to-day to say that there would be no use ap- 
plying for leave, as so many of the officers are away." 

"He has as good a right as another, and I dare say that he 
might hove got leave if he had chosen to exert himself. But I 
suppose that he does not like to put himself in the way of Dyne 
Court again." 

. "Dyne Court is empty, you know," said Ruth; "and the 
Gascoignes do not return before Parliament meets , but go from 
Scarborough to London." 
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^ OIlI ao yoo still oanrespond vith Mitji Gaacoigne?" 

*^ Yea ; I heard from her last week." 

^ And are she and Captain Ghisooigne together?" 

^No; he ia with the regiment at Gibraltar. He does not sell 
out until the marriage takes place in the sfHring." 

^*I shall be surprised if it ever takes place at all,** aaid Misa 
Perrott. '^ At least, ACr.Dunn, who ought to know, seemato 
think that Captain Gascoigne is quite as Tolatilo in hia taatea 
as the young lady, and that is saying a good deal. I am sure, 
my dear, that Isabel made a very lucky escape, if she would only 
think so." 

** Indeed," said Ruth; ''you don't quite understand wbat 
Isabel thinks." 

"It would be yery odd if I did," rejoined the old lady, tartly, 
'' since she never says anything. I must confess that I feel hurt 
by the way she shuns an old friend like me, crosung oyer the 
smet to avoid speaking to me." 

Ruth was aware that any attempt to justify Isabel only aggra- 
vated the sense of her misdemeanours, and she thought it best 
to change the subject. "Can I do anything for you in the 
Netherton,Mi88 Perrott? I am going on my own account to give 
out the list for broth, and the day is too cold for you to go in and 
out of houses." 

"If Isabel were going with you, I might ask her to do one or 
two things for me; but really I have not the conscience to put 
any more upon you, you look so overworked already." 

"It is quite a mistake to think so, Miss Perrott; I aaaure you 
I never feel tired except when I sit at home.!* 

"That is only restlessness," said Miss Penrott, with an ora- 
cular shake of the head; "and in addition to everything else, I 
am inclined to think that you wony yourself about Jasper 
Clinton. It is very singular that we can discover nothing about 
him; but Dr. Bei^eley has heard from hia friend at New York, 
who has promised to set inquiries on foot" 

"Has Br. Berkeley vmtten?" said Ruth, quickly. 

" You did not know that? then absolutely you and the Doctor 
-e not on speaking.terms." 
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*^fm we an," said Ruth, oolooring; ''but he has notliap- 
peiied to mention this.'* 

^It is yexy odd; for he is qnite taken up about it, and so is 
Sir John, moved, as Mr. Dunn thinks, by Miss Gascoigne, who 
took up the matter very eagerly. Among them all they must 
discover some due.** ^ 

^' But about your broth-tickets ," said Ruth , making another 
attempt to recall her discursive companion. **I tbink Mrs. 
Wood and J^ohn Ball are both in your district; and Mr. Mayne 
said they were both to be put on the list" 

*'Mr. Mayne is very much deceived in John Ball,** said Miss 
Pexrott; and, in vindicating her opinion, she forgot the more 
exciting topics of Jasper Clinton and the Doctor. 

Huth had striven hard, and not unsuccessfully, to create 
for herself new interests in working among the neglected poor of 
the district allotted to her; but it had been up-hill work. Mr. 
Mayne was young and energetic, and perhaps a little indiscreet, 
and he had collected his staff of ladies without sufficiently con- 
sidering whether they would work together; and several of those 
who had begun with most zeal already discovered that the system 
of visiting he enforced, together with the meetings at his house, 
consumed more time than they could spare from domestic duties. 
Every one thought that Miss Lennox, who had no home ties, 
might undertake one more street; and as she could not resist 
the appeal made by Mr. Mayne in his distress, before Christmas 
came, almost the whole of the Netherton, in which the poorer 
inhabitants congregated, had been thrown upon her hands. She 
had undertaken more than she could accomplish with any satis- 
faction to herself; and, as Miss Ferrott hinted, she received 
little assistance from her sister. 

Isabel began vrith great spirit, but she was soon discouraged 
by the nature of the work. The people were unused to be visited, 
and she was repelled , either by their surly independence , or by 
clamorous^demands for soup and coal-tickets; and she eo'uld not 
allow that the discovery of one or two more promising house- 
holds repaid them for a long disappointing round, especially 
since Ruth was so easily satisfied as to think well of a woinali 
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who wore a black cap and artificial flowers, and spoke with a 
pure London accent So she soon ceased to accompany Ruth 
with any alacrity , and the elder sister had no heart to interfere 
with her evident inclination for a solitary walk, and generally 
declared that she could accomplish the visits by herselfl It was 
one of the occasions when Ruth missed Dr. Berkeley's counsel 
He might have decided whether it was injudicious to indulge 
IsabeFs desire of solitude; and he, too, she thought, might have 
discovered that her strength was severely tasked by the duties 
imposed upon her. 

"And yet I could not give them up," she thought. ''It is 
better to be weary with too much work than too much thought, 
and I have even now more time than enough for selfish repining. 
I wonder if the Doctor will be as successful in his researches this 
time as when he wrote to Sydney. I can hardly wish it, for I 
believe that it would be unmixed pain to Jasper to be brought 
amongst us again." 

Ruth was startled from these speculations by observing Dr. 
Berkeley himself on the other side of the street, and she in- 
stinctively quickened her pace, and drew down her veiL But 
the Doctor did not as usual second her endeavours to avoid a 
meeting, and he crossed the street after a moment's irresolution, 
his look and tone deprecating her displeasure when he addressed 
her. 

^'I could not," he said, "help asking if I can do anything for 
you in the town. You seem tired and not fit to walk." 

The expression of sympathy for which Ruth had craved a 
moment before, was now only embarrassing, and she answered 
hurriedly — 

" Oh, no , I am not tired ; at least, the fresh air is pleasant 
And I am only going into the Netherton." 

"Mayne says that you are his only efficient visitor. But I 
hope that he does not overwork you." 

"I like it," said Ruth; and then perceiving that Dr.Berkeley 
was wounded by her brief reply , she made an efiort to throw off 
constraint " Where are you to pass Christmas , Dr. Berkeley? 
( hear that you are going away." 
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".I do not know or oare," he replied. *^I onlyfelt tihat it woold 
not do to stay here.** 

There was another pause, and Rnth considered that Miss 
Perrott's plain speaking was less harassing than these half 
sentences. While calouJating what streets she most traverse 
before she could reach the first house in her district, and so free 
herself from her companion, Dr. Berkeley spoke again. 

'^ Yon might trust me, Miss Lennox. On one point I shall 
never speak again , and therefore it seems hard that I should be 
debarred from all subjects which interest you.** 

"I know," Ruth answered, in an unsteady yoice, "that you 
do not even now despise me , or give me up as I deserve; and I 
would thank you, if I dared, for your exertions in Jaspefs 
behalf." 

*^You have heard that?" said Dr. Berkeley; "and you can 
graess that it is on your accoimt that I am chiefly anxious to 
ascertain his fate." 

"Thank you, very much. It would be a relief to know, 
though it does not really concern me. And, after all, certainty 
is sometimes worse than suspense." 

"True," said Dr. Berkeley, in a tone which betrayed 
that he had taken the words home. Buth hurriedly resumed — 

"I cannot suppose that there is any chance of discovering 
Jasper in such a place as^America after the lapse of so many 
years." 

" So I am afraid my New York friend will say. But, since I 
vnrate to him, it occurred to me that it might be worth while to 
send him an advertisement to publish in all the leading papers. 
And I wished to consult you in what form the appeal should be 
cast, and if it would be too great a liberty to use your 
initials." 

" Oh, that would never do," said Ruth, drawing back. 

"And why not. Miss Lenno^?" 

^* I mean that it would be of no use. He may have fbrgotten 
the initial letters of my name, since I have no claim to his re- 
collection." 

^*No claim! — when you hate cherished his memory through 
Still Waters. 16 
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«fi these yean, and done your utmost to shield his name from 
dishonour. And yet you are content to believe that he has 
forgotten your oto." 

*^It might be best for both,** siud Ruth; *'but you do not 
and oannot understand what I mean, and I would rather wait 
and let things take their course." 

"And you think me only officious to have stirred in the 
matter?'" 

**No, indeed," said Ruth, tearfully; "but I wish that you 
would not trouble yourself about what I think. I do not de* 
serve, and I am not worth it" 

"Well, good-bye," said the Doctor, stopping abruptly at the 
eomer of the street; and Ruth walked on, with a heart no 
lighter for a conversation which had not conduced to place 
their intercourse on a pleasanter footing than before. His 
exertions to trace Jasper awakened a sense T)f shame which 
made the burden of gratitude doubly oppressive; she felt that 
anger and estrangement wotdd have been more tolerable than 
such manly and nobie forbearance. But she cast the thought 
aside for the present, reserving it for future meditation, and 
applied herself to the work before her with the regular and 
methodical exactness which had so often provoked Clara Gas- 
coigne*s raillery. 

By the time Ruth reached the last house on her list it was 
growing dusk, and the firelight streamed with a ruddy ^ow 
through the lattice and half-open door. A little maid was 
rocking the baby's cradle on the hearth with an elder sister^s 
proud tenderness, and she said that "mother was out;" but in 
mother's absence she was disposed to make the visitor welcome, 
and soon became confidential, unfolding a good deal of family 
history. Father's work was slack, and 'taters were dear, so 
they had only bread and dripping for dinner; cmd they all slept 
down-stairs, as the loft was let to help out the rent 

"And have you a lodger now?" Ruth asked. 

"Yes," said the child, lowering her voice; "and the gentle- 
man is at home." 

Rath smiled at the term which had so often o^nded Isabel, 
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wbo yindieated for Herself the privilege of being oalied awoman, 
simply as a mark of gentility. **Then he is out of work too,** 
she said. 

*'He is ill, and so off work; but mother don't think he ever 
was given to do much, for his hands are soft and white like the 
real gentlefolk; and though he has only a fustian jacket, his 
ahirts are finer than father^ best.** 

**And how does he pay his rent?*' Ruth asked, insensibly 
becoming interested in a story to which she had at first listened 
out of complaisance for Bessy. 

'* He promised to pay by the week, and he has been here ten 
days; so fatlier spoke to him about it, and he said he should 
look for work when he was better: and then he gave him a gold 
ling in pledge — real gold ^ and made father promise not to 
part with it I can show it to you if you like.'* 

'^ Your father might not like you to meddle with it," said 
Ruth; but the little damsel assured her, with a staid and sensible 
air, that father would not mind; he had only put it into the 
tobaeeo-box on the high chest of drawers, to be out of the 
children's way. And by climbing on the polished arm-settle 
she succeeded in reaching the treasure in question, and produ- 
cing it for Ruth's inspection. 

It was a plaip seal ring; and as Ruth leaned forward so aa 
to throw the firelight upon the bloodstone, she perceived that 
the crest of a talbot's head was engraved upon it A strange, 
wild, and improbable idea darted through her brain: this was 
the Clinton crest, and she reminded herself in vain that it was a 
cooomon device. "What is his name?" she asked, hurriedly; 
but she wondei^d at her own folly in expecting any satisfaction 
from the reply. Yet a name so little distinctive as "John 
Brown** gave colour to the supposition that it mif^t be 
assumed. 

"Is he a tall man?" 

" Yes ; a bit taller than father." 

"And what colour is his hair?" 

"His hair is dark, like yours." 

Again Ruth's heart leaped; she remembered how, in days 

16* 
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fondbyf Isabel had laid a look of her hair beside Jaapei'fl, and 
ade her observe that there was not a shade of difference 
between them. Bessy Lawes wondered how long the lady meant 
to stay, and why she continued to sit beside the fire, mechani- 
cally moving the ring up and down on her slender finger; but 
the result of her meditations presently appeared. 

"Bessy," she said, looking up, "would you ask Mr. Brown 
if he would like to see me? — siuce he is ill, and out of work, 
I might be of use to him." 

"Mother told me to mind baby," said the little ^1, hanging 
her head. 

"I will mind him till you come down," said Buth. 

There was a pause before Bessy found courage to reyeal the 
true cause of her reluctance ^— "Please, I think you had best 
go yourself. Mother says he does not like children, and if we 
go near the room he speaks so rough-like, and orders us 
down. 

"I will go myself," said Ruth; and Bessy lighted a candle 
with great alacrity to guide her up the steep and narrow 
stair. 

No answer was returned to Buth*s low and uncertain knock; 
but when she tried the door, which was fastened, there was a 
•ullen inquiry who was there. 

"It is I," said Buth, softly. When she would have told her 
name, the words died on her lips. She waited, and presently 
there was a sound of heavy steps crossing the creaking floor; 
the bolt was withdrawn, the door thrown back, and the owner of 
the ring, whoever he might be, stood before her. 

Bu& was scarcely conscious of a sickening sense of disap- ' 
pointment — it was so soon swallowed up in alarm. The dim 
light of her flickering candle rerealed a man of almost gigantic 
proportions, his naturally powerful frame evidently contracted 
by wasting sickness; his features were strong, a fierce light 
gleamed in his hollow eye, and there was something animal in 
the expression of the mouth. Yet Buth was haunted by a 
strange, indefinable resemblance to Jasper Clinton, which made 
her shiver. She was reassured in observing that not want and 
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care alone, but time, had furrowed the deep lines round the 
mouth and eyes, and streaked the bushy hair with grey. She 
repeated to herself that the likeness existed only in her imagina- 
tion , and yet at that moment she would have thanked God for 
the certainty that Jasper Clinton was dead. 

^'What do you want?** the stranger asked; and Ruth was 
scarcely prepared tojreply to the question put in atone of de- 
fiance. 

'* I visit here ," she said , with hesitation ; ^ I heard you were 
ill, and I thought you might need help." 

^* Have I asked for help?" returned the man; adding with a 
smile, more repulsive than his rudeness/* however, I am not one 
to refiise a good offer. I do want help — money — I am starving 
with cold and hunger." 

Ruth glanced round the little garret, and its appearance 
bore out his words. There was no fire in the grate, and the keen 
wind sighed and moaned through the uncoiled rafters of the 
roof, and flapped to and fro the tattered curtains of the bed, 
which was literally the onlyartide of furniture in the room, with 
the exception of a wooden chest and one rickety chair. The 
Christmas gifts of that day had almost exhausted the contents 
of Ruth's purse, but she pressed the little that remained into 
the man's hand , as she said , " It is all I have with me ; you had 
better make a fire , and come to our house this evening for some 
broth — three. Bean-street." 

The hand which had greedily closed upon the silver, relaxed 
its grasp, and Ruth was terrified by the tumult of passion which 
swept over that haggard face — whether of anger, shame, or 
remorse she could not telL 

** Three, Bean-street!" he repeated, through his set teeth 
— '* to hell rather 1 " He wrenched the door from her hand, and 
secured it on the inside against further intrusion. 

The interview had been long enough for Ruth. In observing 
the effect of her last words, ti^e truth had flashed upon her: 
since it was not Jasper Clinton, it could only be his father, and 
in his presence she could not breathe freely; she must have 
leisure to think, and to determine how to act. She passed 
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kMtily througli the outer room, where Bessy awaited her re- 
turn in Bome anxiety, and only bade her good-night, saying 
that she should come again on the morrow. 

Alone, and in the deepening twilight, she hoped to recover 
some composure ; but it was not to be. Bhe could^only rest- 
lessly oount over the circumstances in favour of her conviction 
that this was the elder Clinton. Everything confirmed the sur- 
mise; the coincidence of the crest, his anxiety to shun observa- 
tion, the emotion to which her reference to the old house in 
Bean-street had given rise; above all, and Ruth shivered at 
this added proof , the strange resemblance to Jasper, overlaid, 
yet not wholly defaced , by the traces stamped upon his features 
of a life of crime and reckless dissipation.' For Jasper's sake he 
must not be left in the destitution to which he was reduced; for 
his own sake, also, as Ruth thought, with pitying tenderness, 
since the hollow cough still rang in her ears, which betrayed 
that the hand of death was upon him. Then came a sense of 
powerlessness, and the craving for counsel by which she was so 
often visited. She feared to take any step which might lead 
either to his detection or to his departure, in order to avoid 
suspicion , and she felt wholly unequal to the attempt of gaining 
influence over a man of hardened and desperate character. She 
began to be afraid, also, that she must soon give way to the 
feelings of illness agiunst which she had struggled so long. She 
felt that the shock of the discovery she had just made was hardly 
enough to account for the lassitude by which she was over- 
powered, ftnd this languor was accompanied by that peculiar 
sensation which often precedes illness , when the nerves quiver 
and the pulses throb with suppressed and latent suffering. 

There Was one alternative, which Bhe embraced with re- 
luctance, and that was an appeal to Dr. Berkeley. As soon as 
she returned home, she dispatched a note to him, before giving 
her aching head the repose it so much needed. 

"Bean-ttreet, Taea4ay* 

Dbab Dr. BBKKKtKT, — After parting from you , I went to 
theLawes's cottage in Lovelane, and I found a man lodging 
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there, whom I beliere to be Jaspex^s father, Mr. CUntoil. I did 
not tell him my suspicions, for he evidently wishes to remain 
toncei^ed; nor do I know what I ought to do. He is very iU, 
if not dying, and in great want Perhaps you will not mind 
coining here to-morrow, to advise me what to do. And, 
even if you do mind, I believe you will come, little as I de- 
serve it. 

" Yours ti^uiy, 

^^ButhLbmmox." 

Dr. Berkeley replied by a verbal message , promising prompt 
compliance ; but when he asked for Miss Lennox on the follow- 
ing morning, he was informed that she was too ill to see him. 
He was stiU in parley with Sally, when Mr. Ball came down th» 
stair with an anxious face. 

^Yes," he said, *Vit promises to be a serious illness, and I 
have no doubt that it haS been brewiag for some time, She ha$ 
a good deal of fever, and wandered through the night, and 
now she is talking incessantly, chiefly of h^ mother, poor 
thing, in a confused, incoherent way, which shows what a 
strain there has been upon the mind. But I still hope to avert 
brain-fever." 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

A roofless rnln lies my homoi 

For winds to blow, and rains to pour, ' 

One flrostsr night befel, and lo. 

I And my sommer days are o*er: 
The heart bereaved, of why and how 

Unknowing, knows that yet before 
It had, What e*en to memory now 

Betarns no more — no more* 

~ A. BU C&01JOII. 

" A BRAIN fever,*' **the illness has been brewing Ibr some 
time." Isabel had been leaning over the balnst^vs to eateh Mr« 
Ball's words, and she carried them back with her to the sidt 
room. The sentence almost paralysed her, and already i^ 
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felt BO liel|>les8y slurinking in ohildiBli terror from Buth's in- 
coherent words , and yet jealous of suffering any other to share 
the charge, and aid in carrying out Mr. Ball's directions. All 
was done — the long dark hair cat away from the temples to 
make way for cooling applications, every ray of light ex- 
cluded from the room, and nothing remained but to sit and 
watch. 

Buth neyer ceased speaking in the low, hurried tone which 
betrays the delirium of fever. Her mother's name recurred most 
frequently, whom she imagined to be lying in the adjoining 
room, requiring her attendance ; and she entreated Isabel with 
piteous earnestness to allow her to rise. But as the attempt to 
move brought a rush of pain to her head, she sank back on the 
pillow, saying faintly, **I cannot go — but shut both doors, 
lest mamma should be disturbed by the throbbing of my 
temples I" and this delusion availed more to still her rest- 
lessness than all IsabeFs soothing words. 

To some of her sister's confiised sayings Isabel possessed no 
cine; she coiild not understand the repeated allusions to the 
sick man in Love-lane, Ruth's anxiety to know if the Doctor 
had seen him, and if he would keep the secret; and even in 
delirium she forbore, with strange self-control, to utter the 
name that trembled on her lips. Isabel could not trace the 
connexion between this incident and Jasper Clinton, and indeed 
she forgot to do so in the painful interest awakened by the re- 
velation of the deep yearnings which lay beneath her sister's 
impassive manner. Cpnjectures locked up for years within her 
breast were now poured forth by Ruth without restraint. She 
said that Jasper was dead — that his spirit was crushed by that 
sense of irremediable dishonour which makes life a living death 
-— that he had returned to make his honour plain — that he still 
loved, and would marry Clara. "And thinking ofhim as I did," 
■he continued, in the belief that she was addressing her mother, 
^^you must not think too hardly of my behaviour to Dr. Berke- 
ley. It was wrong to make the engagement , but it would have 
been worse to keep it, after the conviction had been brought 
home that I could never forget Jasper, or think of another in 
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tlie fifOKie way. Olr, mamma! when first you learned how I 
loved him, you only pitied me, and were not angry; will 
you not still bear with me?** It seemed that she was ever 
haunted by the dread of haying incurred her mother's dis- 
pleasure. 

Trials no less heavy than her own were revealed to Isabel; 
but borne, as she acknowledged, with a keen sense of remorse, 
in a different spirit Ruth had appeared to be content and even 
cheerful, full of interest in the thoughts and pursuits of others ; 
and Isabel had never dreamed of tiie struggle by which such 
self-control was attained. And now, in bitterness of spirit, she 
understood Mr. Ball's allusion to that strain upon the mind, 
which, so far from relieving, she must have aggravated by h^ 
self-willed indulgence to listiessness and despondency. 

Is^O^el felt as if she had been sitting by that bedside for 
years, instead of hours, when, late in the afternoon, Sally re- 
minded her that the post would go out in half an hour, and 
asked if she did not mean to write to Mr. David. She eompUed 
with the suggestion, glad that the time made it necessary that 
her letter should be brief. Since Mr. Ball had not certainly 
pronounced it a case of brain fever, she would not put her 
forebodings into shape by using the alarming words. She wrote 
that Ruth was ill and feverish, and that Mr. Ball seemed uneasy 
about her, and she entreated David to apply for leave, and 
come to them at once. 

" I want you so much ," she added , plaintively. She counted 
the hours which must intervene before David could receive and 
act upon her letter. They went heavily by, and wrought little 
change in Ruth, except that the violence of the delirium sub- 
sided. Her mind still wandered when she spoke ; but for the 
most part she lay in a sort of stupor, less harassing to her atten- 
dants; yet Mr. Ball evidently did not regard this as a more 
bopefiil symptom. 

On the evening of the second day Isabel^ accompanied the 
doctor halfway down-stairs, in order to hear his evasive answer 
to her breathless inquiries. He could not say his patient was 
worse, nor yet much better, and he did not anticipate any 
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oliaage for some days. Isabel retumed his good nlg^ as mH 
as her parched lips would allow, and attempted to return to her 
sister's room; but her trembling limbs refused to carry her far- 
ther, and she sank down on the stair, and sobbed convubively. 
She was sick at heart, hopeless , and bodily weary ; for she had 
not spared herself as an older and more experienced nurse 
woidd have done. She had taken no rest, and scarcely tasted 
food since Ruth was taken ilL She was roused by hearing Sally 
in colloquy with some person at the house door. Could it be 
David? But in another moment she was only more dispirited 
to recognise Dr. Berkeley's voice. 

He was trying to gain admittance, while Sally complied with 
the instructions which had given offence to many of their ac- 
quaintance, in repeating that Miss Isabel could see no one while 
her sister was so ill. It now occurred to Isabel, that Buth had 
not shrunk from intercourse with others when her attendance 
on their mother was most harassing, and she also remembered 
Dr. Berkeley's peculiar claim to consideration. Not without a 
struggle, she resisted the impulse to escape before her position 
was discovered, and she rose and presented herself in the 
entrance passage But she was not prepared to see Miss Perrott 
as well as the Doctor, and she was only restrained from a hasty 
retreat by Miss Perrott's voluble inquiries. She was rewarded 
for the effort; for, after the first pang ^as over, there was a 
certain relief in imparting to another the hopes and fears which 
had been locked within her breast. 

"You must have met Mr. Ball ," she said, after repeating the 
opinion he had just given. 

"Yes, we met him," said Miss Perrott; "and he quite ap- 
proved of my coming to help you through the nursing. He 
said that you will soon be as bad as your sister, if you don't 
take care." 

"I am fit for anything," returned Isabel, quite averse^ to the 
idea that any one so nervous and helpless as Miss Perrott 
should share her responsibility. "And, besides, David will 
soon be here." 

"You have sent for him?" said the Doctor. These were 
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the fint words that ^e hftd spoken, m he stood befi»6 Isabel 
with folded arms, and a stony, impassiTe face. 

^'Yes; bull am afraid that I did not write strongly enoogh 
at first, or he would have come away at once. I wrote ^pain by 
the early post this morning, and my letter must bring him in the 
course of the night.^ 

^^1^ not,** said Dr. Berkeley, ^'I can easily go to York 
myself.'^ 

''Oh no," said Ilabel, shiyeriag at the recollection of the 
former journey he had undertaken on their account; ''I could 
not ask you to do that again. And, besides, I am sure that it 
will not be neoeasary.** 

It was not so easy to decline Miss Ferrott*s good offices; 
and indeed aifguments would not have altered her det^mi- 
nation. She waited for no invitation to go up-stairs and settle 
herself, as she said; and when Isabel was about to follow 
her, the Doctor took and detained her hand in his tremulous 
grasp — 

''You must not think me impertinent," he said, "if I ask 
whether Miss Lennox appears to ha^e anything particular on 
her mind?" 

Isabel was embarrassed by the question. 

"She has had much to try her lately, as you know; enough, 
Mr. Ball thinks, to account for this illness. But now she is 
unconscious of everything." 

"One moment more," said Dr. Berkeley; "you know the 
relief it would be to feel that I was of any use to you •» to 
her, 

^^"Prsy for us," said Isabel, in a low voice, as she disengaged 
her hand and turned away. 

Miss Peirott was already established in Ruth's room, and 
Isabel acknowledged with surprise and some shame, that the 
helpless old maid was transformed into an efficient sick nurse. 
She devised alleviations which had occurred to no one elae, and 
applied them with a light and skilfdl hand; and when she had 
proved her talents , she urged Isabel to confide her sister to her 
care, and seek the rest of which she was in need. At first 
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Iiabel would onI]r content to lie down on the sofa in the adjoin- 
ing room, but Miss Perrott insisted on her going regnlarly to 
bed; and after listening for awhile to the sounds wfaieh proceeded 
from the sick room , and for the rattle of wheels upon the pave- 
ment, which might herald her brothei^s airiyal, she fell into a 
heavy, dreamless sleep, which lasted several hours. When she 
awoke, Sally stood by her bedside, in the twilight of early 
morning. 

"Ohl** said Isabel, starting up, ''I have slept too long! 
How is she? and is David come?" 

** There is no change, Mr. Ball says. Miss Lennox seems 
easier now, though she moaned a good deal through the night. 
And Mr. David has not come, but here is a letter." 

Isabel seized and tore open the envelope, without perceiving 
that it was not directed in her brother^s hand; and thus she was 
wholly unprepared for the information it contained. 

**Pro8peot-plBc«, York, Christmaa Eve. 

"Mt nsAB Miss Lennox, — Your brother desires me to 
write and let you know that nothing but his own iUness could 
have prevented his coming to Holmdale. I hope and believe 
that there is no cause for serious uneasiness, and that the in- 
flammation of the lungs which has come on in consequence of 
a neglected cold , will subside in a day or two. He was looking 
so ill when we met out hunting last week that I was scarcely 
surprised to hear of this attack , and as I happened to be still in 
the neighbourhood, I came into York at once, and I shall not 
leave him as long as I can be of the slightest use. By the 
doctor's adtice we have moved him out of barracks into lod- 
gings ; and as he seems to prefer my company to that of the 
officers in the depdt, with none of whom he happens to be 
intimate , I am installed as hea^ nurse. His anxiety about your 
sister makes him an unmanageable patient, since he fancies 
himself fit to go over to Holmdale, which is far from being the 
case. So that if you should unhappily have occasion to send an 
unfavourable report, I trust that you will soften it as much as 
-ossible in your letters to him, and urge him not to think of 
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moving at present I need not tell you what pun it gives me to 
be the hearer of sach tidings, when you have already so much 
upon your mind , or assure you that I shall write constantly and 
fully. Lennox sends his love; and I repeat his very wonis** 
*TeIl her not to fret about me, as I am w;ell cared for, and 
shall come away with all speed. And she must not overtire 
herself.' 

"Believe me, my dear Bfiss Lennox, 
"Ever very faithfolly yours, 
"Edwabd Lthmbsx." 

Isabel was stunned by this fresh blow. The knowledge that 
David was ill — seriously ill — as she gathered from the tone of 
the letter, rather than from any particular expression, and to be 
unable to go to him, was more grievous than anything she had 
yet had to bear. The proud and exclusive affection lavished on 
him in their childish years, had given place for a time to a new 
and more absorbing love; but it revived in full force, and she 
repeated wildly, that he was her first — her all = — that she could 
not give him up. She rose and walked to the window, and then 
remembered, for the first time, that it was Christmas morning. 
It was still so early that the street was almost deserted , but the 
glad holiday aspect of the few passers by made IsabePs heart 
very frdl, for she felt that no Christmas joy woidd lighten her 
cares that day. 

"And yet,^ she thought, "the spring of their gladness should 
be the source of our patience. Those glad-tidings were to us 
and to all people — peace on earth." She clasped her hands, 
learning the lesson brought home to all in their hour of ex* 
tremest need, that she must not seek the gratification of her 
self-willed desires, but only for strength to bear her appointed 
cross. 

"Well, my dear child, what now?** said Miss Perrott, as she 
entered the room. " Sally says she is afraid that you have some 
bad news from David; I was just wondering whether he coidd 
have got into some scrape to prevent his coming." 

"As if.it was the least likely!" returned Isabel, disdain- 
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fblly. ^^DaTid u ill , too ill to write himself, bo that I have atif 
heard from Lord Edward L3mmere ; " and she put the letter into 
Miss FetTott'B lumd, altiiough Bhe thought her unworthy to see 
it, after expressing such an unwarranted suspicion. 

"A very feeling letter," Miss Ferrott remarked. ^'I dare 
say that he will do the best he can for your brother; but it is 
just like a man, to giye no particulars — nothing about his pulse, 
or the cough, or the doctor's opinion." 

''So I was thinking," said Isabel; "we know so little, and 
he must need woman's nursing, I don't know where I am most 
wanted." 

"Oh," said Miss Ferrott, retracting her fbnner remark; 
"I haTe no doubt that Lord Edward will take every care of him ; 
indeed, he says so. After all, I dare say it is nothing serious, 
and illness does not go hard with a strong young man like 
David; very different from poor Buth, who was quite worn-out 
already." 

"You need not think that I have forgotten Kuth," said 
Isabel, as the hot tears started to her eyes. " I have neglected 
her long enough; I only wanted to know what I ought to do." 

Miss Ferrott was not a little flattered that Isabel, the wilful 
and impetuous, should submit to her guidance. "You see," 
she said, "that, putting Buth put of the question, it would not 
quite do for you to go off toYerkby youxsel^ to live in lodgings 
close by the barracks." 

"As to that," returned Isabel, quickly, "no absurd notions 
of propriety should keep me away." 

"My dear Isabel, it would have been a he^py thing for you 
if you had paid more attention to notions of propriety. I did 
not mean to vex you," she added, observing Isabel's indignant 
Colour; "young people will be thoughtless, and it is natural 
that you should wish to be with ypur brother, so attached as 
you have always been. But I don't know what the world woCdd 
say, if you were to leave Buth in her critical state ^ and go 
travlSllin^ across country to help this Lord Edward and half a 
dozen young officers, to nurse David through what Baay be only 
a bad cold; and though I should take all care of Buth, you 
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would not feel comfbrtdble if anything were to happen while 
you are away.*' 

** You need not put that motiTe last,** Bald Isabel; '*I care 
for Ruth, if I care little for what the world may say^ and I shall 
not leave her. You talk as if — as if you expected some change. 
H&» Mr. Ball told you more than he tells me?" 

*'He was here at four this morning, fancying that the fever 
might turn; and then he wishes to be at hand, for she might 
sink fast, if nothing is done to uphold her strength. But he saw 
no change, and there has been none since ^ except that she 
moved once or twice, and called me mamma; poor dear 1** And 
Miss Perrott's small light-blue eyes twinkled with unwonted 
tears. 

No tears moistened Isabers burning eyeballs, and her face 
grew rigid in its calmness , as she said — 

^' Thank you very much for watching with her. Mamma 
would thank you if she could. I will dress and come'to her room 
as soon as I can , that you may go and rest." 

*^I tell you what will be better; that you should go to the 
early Communion before you take my place. You have not 
forgotten," Miss Perrott added, as Isabel looked irresolute, 
"that it is Christmas-day." 

"No, I had not forgotten; but I am afraid that I should not 
enter into the service." 

"You will, if you set your mind to it," said Miss Pezrott^ 
persuasively, " and you will feel better for it afterwards." 

" I will go ," said Isabel , after a pause , employed in ponder- 
ing, not on t^e words of her companion , but upon the gracious 
promise made to those who are "weary and heavy laden." It 
was surely not a time to refuse the invitation. 

Her resolution did not falter, though it cost her a struggle 
to pass Kuth's door without entering. Miss Perrott had so 
ruled, declaring that it worried the patient to have people 
fidgeting in and out, and Isabel was forced to acquiesce. She 
was sensitive to the chilliness of the morning air after her close 
confinement to the house, but it was rather in the hope of 
avoiding recognition that she drew her crape veil over her face. 
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The precaution did not ayail her, for a bright-eyed child be- 
longing to her Sunday class crossed the street in order to drop 
a curtsey, and say, in clear joyous tones — 

** Please, Miss Isabel, a merry Christmas." ''She looked 
strange," the little girl afterwards told her companions; ''but 
I think she was going to say thank you, only she was stopped 
by something like a sob." 

The only other Christmas greeting which Isabel ireceiyed 
was of a different character. Dr. Berkeley joined her at the 
entrance of the alley of leafless limes leading up to the church ; 
and when Isabel had answered his hurried inquiries , he seemed 
unable to pursue the subject, and said abruptly — 

"This is different from other Christmas-days, IsabeL" 

"Yes; but we did not know how happy we were till it was 
too late. It is too late now." 

"David has not come?" said the Doctor 

"No; I will tell you about it afterwards," said Isabel, 
turning away. She would not distract her mind by dwelling on 
this fresh anxiety, now that she wished to lift her heart above 
earthly cares. The attempt was not unsuccessful. The traces 
of tears were still on her face when she left the church, softening 
its former expression of hopeless misery, and she spoke of Ruth 
and of her brother^s illness with a sad patience. 

To Dr. Berkeley her report of Lord Edward's letter appeared 
sufficiently alarming, yet he did not renew his offer of going to 
York. Perhaps the spell was irresistible which bound him to 
hover round that melancholy house in Bean-street, his eyes 
riveted on the window in the upper story, which was distia- 
guished from the rest by its closed shutters. 
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CHAJTEB XXXn. 

I have known how sickness b«ndB, 

I haT« known how sorrow breaks , 
How quick hopes have sadden ends. 

How the heart thinks till It achM 
Of the smile of barled friends. 

E. B. BsowHDia. 

Miss Perrott met Isabel in the passage with such a dis- 
turbed face that she asked, with sudden alann, if Ruth was 
worse. 

" No ; but it is a mercy she is not I have had such a piece 
of work since you went away." 

Before Isabel could demand an explanation , the appearance 
of a third person fully accounted for Miss Ferrott*8 discom* 
posure , since it was no other than Clara Gascoigne. 

"Oh, Clara I" 

"Weil, Isabel, you could not have looked more disturbed 
if you had seen a ghost.** 

"A ghost might be more welcome ," answered Isabel, with 
a smile more sad than tears; *^for that only speaks when it is 
spoken to, and does not wear such a horrible rustling silk. Is 
Ruth's door shut? " 

"I should think so,** said Miss Perrott, tersely. 

*'And that,'* exclaiified Clara, *4s the most civil thing you 
can say, when I have come express from Scarborough to see 
her — grievously offending my future belle mere, and breaking 
ail the engagements I made for to-morrow's ball. I positively 
will not stir till I have sden her." 

"You must not talk so loud," said Isabel; "come down to 
the sitting-room." And she led the way there, leaving Miss 
Perrott to vacillate between indignation at Clara's inconsiderate 
wilfulness and reluctant admiration of her grace and beauty. ^ 

The sitting-room looked melancholy and deserted , for it had 
been unused since the beginning of Ruth's illness; and Clara 
clasped her hands with a gesture of despair — "Ah! this house 
SiUl Waters. 17 
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would make any one trisie. I said so when Buth took it. But 
tell me, Isabel, is she really so ill, or was it only written by 
Mr. Dunn, and said by M^si P^rrott^ fyoi» the instinct middle- 
aged, middle- class people hai^e to make themselves dis- 
agreeable?" 

"You must not say any1ihiz\g against Miss Perrott, Clara." 

"Why, I am sure she was no &Tourite lOf yours. She used 
to be the text for Ruth's lectures rm social duties." 

**It is hard to remind me of all the flippant, heartless things 
I may have said, at a time when the irecoilectiaii is ahready 
sufficiently bitter," saidlsabeL 

"Then tell me about Kuth," rejoined Clara, "and I will not 
tease yoio'." 

Isabel gave a brief account of her sister's illness, adding, 
"Mr. Ball says that perfect quiet is the only hope, so you must 
fiee how knpossible it is for you to see her." 

"I don't see it at all," answered Clara; "if she knows no 
one, my going in cannot disturb her more than yours. I will 
walk on tiptoe, and speak in whispers." 

" The most disturbing thing you could do , Clara." 

" Well, you need not be so contemptuous on way quiafifica- 
tioms as nurse , for you must allow that I <did her ^U ih% good in 
the world by carrying her oif to Dyne Court If she had >8tayea 
there, I believe she would have escaped this iilness." 

"I believe she would," said Isabel, tremulously; "and she 
came away on my accofunt. Sheneveflapared herselif when she 
was ill and weary, and all the while I thought only of myself. 
And now I can see that Mr. Ball expects the worst — yet not the 
worst for her. Shall I tell you, Clara, (the yerse she repeated 
over and over again the first night that she was taken ill? — 
^ Oh that I had wings like a dove , for then would I flee aiway and 
-be at rest'" 

"She will not die," said Obva, recoiling isam ihe thought. 
"Do not look ao unhappy, Isabel I don't want to ke^ yoo, but 
yon must let me have one little peep at h^." 

Isabel's rdusal was positive, and Claora was atiaati&diieed 
to give up the point She observed l^at, if she was to be of no 
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use, sbendfflkt m wellTetiini to goto church with Sir John; but 
she was still amnging the fojlds of the offending siUl dress, when 
she hazarded the first allusion to David that bad been made on 
either side. 

" I have not told you ," she said , trying, but with less success 
than usuid, to speak with an air <tf unoonoern— < ** I h«ve not told 
you howl metmy Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance in York." 

Isabel had considered Clara unworthy of sharing this addip 
tional anxiety, but she now looked up with tearful eagerness. 

•* Yoa mean Lord Edward. Did he say anything of David?* 

^^He mentioned his illness; but I suppose you have heard by 
the post." 

^* Yes ; but he may hav^ given you more particulars. Did he 
seem anxious, and speak as if he was very ill?" 

"To tell you the truth, he spoke rather pointedly, and seemed 
anxious to make the worst of it in order to awaken my com- 
punction. As if," Clara added, lightly, "in these modem days, 
a disappointment in love sent people into a consumption. Why, 
I should be just as well and merry if I heard to-morrow that 
Evelyn has gone off with Miss Thomason. She is gone to 
Gibraltar, and, as I hear, they are flirting outrageously.** 

"Did he say consumption?" said Isabel, not heeding, and 
scarcely hearing the latter part of Clara's speech. 

"I forgot whether he used the word exactly; but he implied 
it, solely, as I said just now, from a desire to make me uncom- 
fortable, in which he did not at all succeed. I told him to assure 
Mr. Lennox that X was on my way to Holmdale , on purpose to 
help you to take care of Riith, so that he might keep his mind 
easy. Lord Edward said dubiously, that be should not fail to 
deliver my message, if it was likely to have that effect — so very , 
insulting." 

^ I must go up to Ruth now," said Isabel, wearily. She won- 
dered at her own folly in supposing that it was possible for Clara 
to set at rest the sickening anxiety awakened by her careless 
words. The warnings of other years concerning tiiie delicacy of 
David's constitution rose up before her, ai^d though Lord Ed- 

17* 
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ward had only written of a neglected cold , little more might be 
needed to implant the seeds of that teirible disease. 

"I ^d not mean to keep you,** said Clara, "but you must let 
me sit here until the carriage comes to fetch me. I desired that 
it might come round in an hour.** 

Isabel took Miss Perrott's place by her sister^s bedside, and 
impatiently awaited Mr. Ball's return. There was little apparent 
change: Ruth's breathing was still heavy and irregular; her 
miud as little conscious as before; her movements, if anything, 
rather feebler. The icy coldness of the grasp in which Isabel 
retained one of the restless, quivering hands seemed grateful, 
and in that position Isabel sat still and prayed. 

The silence was broken by the doctor's slow, cautious footfall 
along the passage ; but it was followed by a lighter step, and 
Isabel was dismayed, though not surprised, when Clara entered 
with Mr. BalL She walked on tiptoe, as she had engaged to do, 
her finger on her lips, and something like a smile of triumph 
dimpling her cheeks. The smile died on her lips when Mr. Ball 
drew back the shutter in order to see his patient, and admitted a 
sickly ray of light into the darkened room. Nurtured in luxu- 
rious ease, and shielded from all which might shock and offend, 
the senses, Clara was wholly unprepared for the sight which met 
her eyes. It was terrible to see features so familiar altered and 
disfigured beyond the power of recognition; the brows red and 
swelled, the eyes glazed, the lips parched, and, above all, the 
vacancy of expression. Now, however, Ruth raised her heavy 
eyes with something like awakening consciousness, and looked 
at Clara, who had pressed forward to the foot of the bed. She 
struggled to speak, and at length succeeded in pronouncing 
Clara's name articulately. 

" Yes, dear," Clara answered with a sob. 

" It i> you," said Ruth, slowly ; " I have waited so long. Now 
that I am so ill, you will answer and say what has become of 
Jasper. Perhaps he told you what he was going to do ; he would 
have told me if you had waited." 

"Indeed, Ruth^ he told me nothing," said Clara, and an ex- 
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pression of "hope deferred" crept over Kuth's face. Before she 
could speak again, Mr. Ball said peremptorily — 

"Take her away, Miss Isabel; this will never do. It only 

I* increases the excitement to answer her.'* 

f Isabel complied with his directions, and led Clara from the 

room, who had just self-control sufficient to restrain a fit of 
hysterics until she ^as outside the door. But the sounds reached 
Mr. Ball's ears, and he hurried out, sending Isabel back to the 
sick-room , and inveighing against his own folly in trusting to 
Clara's professions of good behaviour. He fairly frightened 
her out of this exhibition of feeling by administering such home 
truths as she had probably never heard before, or at least from 
none but Ruth. In a few minutes she was on her way back to 
Dyne Court, feeling disconsolate, ill-used, and unhappy; trying 
to soothe her agitated nerves, and chase away a headache with 
eau de Cologne, and wishing that it were equally easy to efface 
the image of suffering and sickness so vividly impressed upon 
her brain. 

"I did not know how to refuse her," Mr. Ball said, apologeti- 
cally, when, after resuming the examination of his patient, he 
summoned Isabel into the adjoining room to inform hert)f his 
opinion. "She made such a point of seeing her, and promised 
to behave so well; and really the quickness with which Miss 
Lennox recognised her was a good sign, though I was alarmed 
by the excitement which followed." 

To this faint shadow of hope Isabel clung despairingly. 
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CILLPTER XXXm. 

Like a tree beside the river 

Of her lifb , that nuis from me, 
Do I lean mi^, manaiiriBg eTer* 

In my lovers idolatry. 
In my ears the siren river 

Sings, and smiles np in my filoe; 
Bot for ever, and for ever 

Kuns from my embrace* 

Gerau) IfAaSBT. 

'* Isabel!" whispered Ruth. 

Three days had passed. The ferer had subsided ; conacioas- 
ness had returned; and though too weak to speak aboye her 
breath or raise her hand firom the coTerlet, Ruth was proDOUSieed 
out of danger. Isabel bent down to catch her faint tones. 

'* Isabel, where is David ? You must have sent for him when 
I was so ill ; and he is not here.^ 

"He is at York; he could not come," said Isabel. 

"And you look so anxious, though I heard Mr. Ball tell you 
not to be anxious about me. Is anything amiss with David?** 

Isabel struggled to drive back the tears which might have 
agitated her sister. " He has been ill ; but Miss Perrot says that 
1 am foolish and ungrateful not to trust that all will be well now 
that you are getting better." 

Buth's eyes demanded an explanation; and with an effort to 
make light of her uneasiness, Isabel detailed the particulars of 
her brother's illness. She need not have been so much afraid 
of alarming Ruth, for her excessive weakness had induced a 
certain languor of mind which gave no place for agitation. As 
one of Isabel's glossy curls fell over her face, she caressingly 
entwined it round her finger, as she said, " Poor child I It was 
good of you to stay and nurse me when you must have longed 
to be with David." * 

" I did not wish it while yOu were so ill. I should not think 
of it now, only Lord Edward writes that David is so restless and 
anxious to be with us, that he is afraid of his undertaking the 
journey before he is fit for it." 
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**lken yon ong^t to go to lum to keep liim quiet; I wtnt no 
one now but Sally." ^ 

*^You will mifls me a little," said Isabel, tenderly. "And, 
bes&det^MisePearolt says that it will not do ftw xne to go alone." 

Birth sHuled ficdntly, to think how Isalbel must haye been 
tamed before the accepted lifiss Feirott's eode of propriety. 
But she only said, "In that case, Miss Penwit osa do no less 
than act dnemia." 

Isabel repeated her objections to leading her sister to Sally's 
care, and nothing more was said at the time;'but when Miss 
Ferrott herself came in to send Isabel oat for a breath of fresh 
air^ Buth ruiewed the subjeet. "Isabel has been telling me of 
David's illness." / 

'^I thonght Isabel had more aenae," rejoined lifiss Penott, 
tartly; "I beg yon will not think of it, bnt remember that Mr. 
Ball wishes yon to keep your mind easy. The boy has had the 
influenza,, always yery depressing; and he chooses to magnify it 
into a 'serious Hlness, for the sake of making himself important. 
Men always do." 

^^I haive no doubt he would be moeh hvppiet if he had a 
woman to nurse and cheer him." - 

"You don't mean to say," retomed Miss Fenrott, "that you 
encourage Isabel's absurd inclination to run off from her duties 
here to live in barracks with him, <x at least in lodgings 
dose by, which comes to the same thing. I thought that 1 had 
cfmyinced Isabel herself that it would never do." 

"She could not go, unless you wiU be kind enough to go 
with h«r." 

Miss Perrott happily remembered the weakness of Buth's 
head in time to suppress a little shriek of dismay. She had not 
slept a night out of Holmdale for eighteen years, and she wa» 
afraid of damp sheets, railway collisions, and all possH^le and 
impossible etiLk But Both ovetruled all objections, and Misa 
Pezrodt knew net how to refose a request made ae a personal 
favour to Budi herself. 

"Though yon have no right to ask it, my dear," she added, 
" for you are not in the least fit to take care of yourself." 
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*'Mjr. Ball says I have nothing to do hut to lie quiet, and eat 
and sleep ," said Ruth ; " and Sally can keep the door against all 
intruders.'' 

Miss Perrott observed, that if they were to go at all, the 
sooner the better, and she went home to make the necessary 
preparations for starting on the morrow. Isabel's eyes glistened 
when she found on her return that everything was arranged for 
their departure. Was Ruth sure she ought to go? And, 
satisfied on that point, she confessed that she thought so too. 
She found Lord Edward's last report still less satisfactory on a 
second reading, and the few lines added by David himself were 
written in straggling, uneven characters, which betrayed the 
weakness of which he complained. 

When, however, the moment of departure came, Isabel 
clung round her sister, as if unable to tear herself away. Ruth 
spoke cheerfully, saying, that she meant to be well enough to 
make tea for her and David on their return; and with a long 
kiss, and a whispered entreaty that she would be prudent, Isabel 
hurried away. Her last words were to Sally — 

'^ You understand that Miss Gascoigne is not to be admitted 
on any pretence whatever." 

*'Not if I can help it. Miss Isabel," said Sally, doubtfully. 
She had been too often baffled by Clara's pertinacity to have 
much confidence in her powers of resistance. 

Although the journey to York only occupied two or three 
hours, it was wearisome enough. Miss Ferrott's restlessness 
disturbed the equanimity of her fellow-travellers, especially 
those of the masculine gender; she was encumbered by more 
than her fair share of loose parcels, vnith which she was con- 
tinually migrating from one seat to another, to escape imaginary 
draughts, and she was at last constrained to tie a three-cornered 
shawl over her bonnet, as a silent reproach to the strong-minded 
person who insisted on putting down part of the window. 
Isabel gave a mechanical assent to her querulous reminiseencea 
of the greater deference paid to ladies in her younger daya; but 
all the while her thoughts were straying between tiiie sick room 
she had left and the one to which «he was hastening. 
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"I hope Lord Edward will meet us ; it will be awkward if we 
have to call a cab for ourselyes/* said Miss Perrott, as the train 
slackened speed to enter the station at York. 

"We shall do very well," said Isabel; but as she spoke she 
descried Lord Edwasd*s tall , erect figure on the platform. She 
had last seen him in the dining-room at Wentworth Lodge , and 
the recollection came full upon her amid a storm of mingled 
feeling which it was difficult to subdue. Yet, if her heart 
swelled, hervo^ce was calm and quiet, as she said, "I am sorry 
that you should have troubled yourself to come and meet us ; I 
only wrote to tell you of our coming, for fear it might startle 
David." 

"Your letter was a great relief," said Lord Edward, "for, 
though you must not think me weary of my charge, I feel that 
Lennox needs a sister's nursing. Unfortunately his lodgings 
are too confined to take you in, but I have engaged rooms for 
you within a few minutes' walk." 

"The luggage I" interposed Miss Perrott, piteously; "the 
train ^1 certainly go off with it — two boxes and a bag — I 
must go and look after iti " 

"Pray do not move," saidLordEdward, with ready courtesy ; 
"I am tore that I can find it Two boxes and a bag, did you 
say. Miss Perrott?" 

"Very well bred I" remarked Miss Peirott, as Lord Edward 
started on his quest; " but I wondered at you, Isabel , that you 
could go on making civil speeches, without thinking of the 
luggage or so much as asking after David." 

"I did not dare," said Isabel, in a low tone, which did not 
reach her companion's ears. Lord Edward presently returned; 
and in a few minutes they were seated in the fly, which he direct- 
ed should go round by Sheet- street, to leave their goods, 
before proceeding to Prospect-place. 

"Including me, I suppose," said Miss Perrott, with a little, 
short laugh, which disconcerted Lord Edward. After a mo- 
ment's hesitation between sincerity and politeness, he said 
frankly — 
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*' I beIi€Te it woiidd be better. Lennox baK one or two sick 
fanciesi and among them is a dislike to new faces.'' 

A half- uttered soliloquy, ^^that her face was old enough," 
betrayed Miss Perrott's inolinatioa to be offended; but she 
thought better of it,, and observed , that she could make things 
oomfortable before Isabel's return. 

8he was left to execute her mtentions and to pay the flyman, 
while Isabel set out with Lord Edward to walk to Prospect- 
place. Alone with him, she found courage to make the in- 
quiries which had faltered on her lips. 

"Will you tell me. Lord Edward, what you really think of 
him?" 

"You must be prepared to see him looking ill,"' he answered, 
gently. 

" I know I must ; but tell me exactly how he is." 

"He has been ill enough since I came to him, yet never so ill 
as he was before he allowed that anything was amiss. All who 
saw him at the meet at Elveriy Gorse were shocked by his looks 
and the sound of his cough ; and when I rode into 'York next 
morning, I was relieved to hear that he had giren in, and sent 
for the doctor." 

" He never mentioned his cough," said Isabek 

"Very tikely ftot — nor his motive for sueh im]^dence. 
Mrs. Evelyn Gascoigne and her party came over from Scar- 
borough, to attend the military ball, and they were afterwards 
visiting Sir Sichard Cassilies, on whose .propcarty the meet took 
place." 

" Clara did not tell me t^at she had seen him." 

*'It is true, Botwithstanding. I was also at the ball, and I 
had occasion more than onoe to contradict the report that your 
brotixer was the officer in the ~*^**th to whom Miss Gascoigne is ' 
engaged. Do not imagine," Lord Edward added,, after a pause, 
" that I speak from any personal interest ki the msftter. What- 
ever I may have thought of Miss Qsseoigne , her heartless levity 
has dispersed the iOusion as conpletely as if it had never 
existed." 

The bitterness of his tone warned Isabel that he was not yet 
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qttalifled to be a diipaMionate judge; and as she was not so 
charitably disposed towards Clara as to undertake her defence) 
it was easier to speak of any other sabjeet 

'« Will Dayid be pleased to see me?" 

^*At irst," said Lord Edwsrd, frankly, f^he waa annoyed to 
hear of your coming, thinking that you eonld not be spared from 
home ; bat he was induced to accept it as a proof of your sister^s 
conralescenoe." 

^^t was Buth who persuaded me to come," said Isabel 
''We felt that it was unfair to leave him any longer in your 
dbat^." 

'* It must be confessed ," said Lord Edward , " that Lennox is 
an intractable patient. He is so yariable, sometimes languid 
and depressed, and then, again, determined to resume duty, or 
go out hunting, or start for Holmdale. And yon must be pre- 
pared to find 1dm tdtered ; his looks are the worst part of him." 

This was not encouraging; and it was with a faint and flutter* 
ing heart that Isabel ascended the stair of her brother's lodging. 
Lord Edward 'would have parted from her at the door, if the 
maid had not informed him that there were other gentlemen up- 
stairs. He looked annoyed, observing that the vicinity of 
Prospect-place to the barracks made David^s room much too 
convenient a kmnge for the officers. Accordingly they found the 
atmosj^ere of the small low room unsnited to an invalid. Three 
young men stood on the rug, fresh from the evening air, so that 
their loes^ and shaggy coats steamed before the fire, and the 
cigar in the mouth of one of them was possibly intended to cor* 
rect the dampness of the air. David himself was reclining on a 
horse*hair sofa, a railway wrapper and one round bolster its only 
appliances of ease; and the comfortless aspect of the room was 
quite in keeping with this establishment. The chairs were set 
against the wall, piled with newspapers and great -ooats, while 
the heavy eentre table stood empty, ready to receive David*s 
n^tmeaL 

Isabel took in this general impression of the room at one 
rapid glance^ for the confusion which followed her entrance put 
a stop to frirther leseaccdieA. The ovner of the cigar was also 
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the proud possessor of a boll-terrier, which started ap to justiff 
his banrack-education, by resenting the intrusion of the wearer 
of shawl and bonnet. " Price " was instantiy required to pacify 
his dog; and as he was desirous at the same time to dispose of 
his cigar, and to apologize to Miss Lennox, he only looked help- 
lesfl and distracted. Isabel drew back with the air of shy state- 
liness which she involimtary wore before strangers, while Lord 
Edward pressed forward, and silenced the animal's fierce growl 
by an indignant word and gesture, which its owner seemed to 
take to himself. 

"Here, Nipper, good Nipper, lie down, sir. We meant no 
offence, did we?" 

"Nor did I take any," said Lord Edward ; "1 only wished to 
make way for Miss Lennox." 

The young men took the hint, and after lingering for a mo- 
ment to gaze curiously at the stranger, they left the room. Lord 
Edward only waited to follow them down-stairs until he had in- 
formed Isabel that he would return to walk back with her to 
Sheet-street, and the brother and sister were left together. But 
the welcome which Isabel had hoped was only reserved until 
they were alone, was still withheld. David did not raise him-^ 
self from the sofa — he did not even raise his eyes — but con- 
tinued to balance a letter-weight on his fingers; in which inter- 
esting occupation he had been engaged from the time of his 
sister^s entrance. 

"I hope you are better, David," said Isabel, tinudly stooping 
to kiss his forehead^ and remarking, as she did so, with a sudden 
pang, how distinctly the blue veins were traced upon his 
temples, as well as the expression of languor and weariness in 
which the lines of his face were settled. 

"I wrote that I was better," said David, ungraciously. 

"Yes; but Lord Edward was afraid that you would tidnk 
yourself well too soon, and move before you are fit for it." 

"Lord Edward* might allow me to manage my own affairs." 

" Oh, David I when he has been so kind in nursing you." 

" So kind, that I wonder that you thought of interfering with 
his province. And, besides, you had to take care of Rutii; or 
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did 3K>u only make the wont of her illness for the sake of giiring 
zne somethhig pleasant to think of?" 

" Ruth wished me to come ,** said Isabel. She could not go 
on; but, as she still stood behind her brother, he did not see 
her struggling to driye back her tears, and he resumed with in- 
creasing irritation — 

"And then the idea of bringing Miss Perrott was really pre- 
posterous. It is well you are in separate lodgings, for nothing 
will induce me to see her. The very sight of her wizened apple- 
face, and of the ill-assorted colours of her dress, would throw 
me into a fcTer." 

"I am sorry that we came, since you do not like it," said 
Isabel; and her subdued and faltering tone touched David, al- 
ready half ashamed of his petulance. He caught at one of Isa- 
bel's clustering curls, so as to draw down her face on a level 
with his own, and finding that it was wet with tears, he said, 
hastily — 

"Foolish child I there is nothing to be sorry about. Only 
you have taken a useless journey , for I am determined to apply 
for sick-leaye an^ go home at once. Tell me about Ruth.** 

Isabel began her story; but her brother listened with divided 
attention, and it presently appeared to whom his thoughts were 
straying. , 

"ItvassolikeAer," he said, in a quick, nervous voice, "to , 
start off at once, as soon as she heard of Ruth's illness, giving 
up all the gaieties." 

" You mean Clara ," said Isabel, with constraint. " How did 
you hear it?" 

"Not from you, you prudent sister; but I contrived to ex- 
tract the truth fromLynmere, though he was equally disposed 
to reserve.' He met her on the platform, where I had sent him 
to forage for some light lit^ature, when she was on her way to 
Dyne CouH. So you may finish the story. Have you seen 
much of her, and did you leave Ruth in her care?" 

"Not exactly," said Isabel, smiling at the thought of her last ' 
injunctions to Sally. She did not choose to repeat them, how- 
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erer, only observing that Rath wem otiE too weak to bear a 

Btrange voice or face. 

**MiM Oaacoigne is no stranger,*' rejoined J>a¥id; ^but I 
see how it ia. You have been as upgraoious as possible, be^ 
cause you resent vrongs for whipb Wu» Qascoigne ja moi 
answerable." 

Isabel's heart swelled at the unjust reproach, for it waa the 
sense of her brother's wrongs, rather than her own, which had 
estranged her from Clara; and though aware that it would be 
better to let the matter rest, she could not forbear replying — 

*' Oh, David, why should we talk of Clara? She is, and can 
be, nothing to you now." 

"I do not know that,* answered David, widle the bright, 
fixed colour in his cheeks overspread face and brow. *^ If it had 
not been for this — this illness;" he remembered his sister^s 
presence in time to suppress the epithet which rose to bis lips — 
'^she might have been mine. I believe she may be mine yet. 
But it is useless to speak to one from whom I can expect neither 
sympathy nor interest." 

^^ Trust me, David," said Isabel; and, moved by her words, 
as well as by the tears which £ell hot upon the hiuid she was 
caressing, h^ brother.resumed — 

*' There , I did not mean to vex you; but if you were fivtted 
and fevered with impatience as I am, you would know hov hard 
it is £or a man to keep his tongue in order. At first wainiet ac- 
cidentally; at least I knew that it was possible Mrs. Evelyn 
Gascoigne might come from Scarborough for the offi^eers' ball, 
but of course I was obliged to be there. I saw her the moment 
she came in, looking paler than usual, but quite as prettty. I kept 
aloof, dancmg the whole evening with the Clarkes and Maudes, 
until we met by chanoe in the supper-ropm. She asked after 
you and Kuth , and said rather r^roachfully ti^at she tiioiight I 
bad cut her. And then you know I was obliged to aak her to 
dance." 

'^Well?" said Isabel; for her brother paused ^ perhaps in 
order to recall the mingled sensations with which he had yi^ed 
to such an obligation. 
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^WaUy we ha^e oDljiafittwo or thwe times mnoe, «ndi«r 
manner was just what it has ever been — bright and varying^ 
«ad «yer fascinAting. Whan she apok^ «f Evelyn Qascoigne 
at all, it was as U she began to know how unworthy he is to be 
named in ihe same breath with her, going on as he does WAth ' 
Miss Thomason." 

" Oh, David I I hope that you did not teU her that" 

**Not I; I would not take the fellow's name between my 
teeth. But I forgot; you may not like to hear what I think of 
him." 

*' Thank you," replied Isabel, lier full lip cunring with no 
gentle emotion, " you need not spwre him on my acooont; but I 
would rather hear of Clara." 

** There is little more to tell. As I said just now, her man- 
ner was not always the same , and the impression which I made 
one day seemed to have vanished the next; so I could not bear 
to give in, when this cough came on, and that day at Elverly 
Qorse finished me. It was chilly, and da^k, and miserable — a 
fine hunting-4ay , people said. How I shivered as I rede home, 
witii a pain iu my chest which would not let me go off a foot's ^ 
pace ; and though she was there, looking hear best on horseback, 
as she always does , she was so surrounded by fine people that 
I could not get near her." 

Although Isabel saw that her brother was in no mood to bear 
contradiction, she felt constrained to make some protest. " But, 
after all, David, she is still engaged to Captain Gascoigne." 

"What then?" he rejoined, fiercely; ** am I to consider my- 
self under any obligation to that empty-headed coxcomb?" 

" An empty-hei^ed coxcomb ! ' Oh, David, he is not that." 

"I thought that you gave me leave to say what I pleased of 
that worthy," rejoined David, in a tone which silenced IsabeL 
He went on with nervous haste — " Besides « I expect Sir John 
himself to break off the engagement He has had to pay Oaa- 
ooigne's debts since he went back to Gibraltar, and he cannot 
have ^een very well pleased with their amount. And instead of 
coming home as soon as his affairs wei^ settled, he has put off 
t^e Mde of his commission op any idle exouse, ibr the sake, ais 
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Miss Gascoigne herself says, of enjoying his llbeiiy a litde 
longer, and piursuing his flirtation with Miss Thomason.'* 

That Clara should make such a speech was less surprising 
than that David should repeat it with complacency; and Isabel 
could only wonder in silence at his infatuation, since his hurried 
breathing, and low, frequent cough , warned her ofthe risk of 
agitating him by any opposition. 

Lord £ldward*s entrance was a relief, since David was forced 
to turn to other subjects. And Isabel was gratified by his full 
inquiries after her sister, which enabled her to go over the 
details of her illness, still too fresh in her recollection to be set 
aside. Then tea came in ; and though ashamed of leaving Miss 
Perrott so long alone, Isabel stayed to make it, and was re- 
warded by hearing that it was the first time David had found the 
tea drinkable since his illness. 

"Well, what did you think of him?" said Lord Edward, as 
he and Isabel walked home together. 

Isabel replied , m aii unsteady voice, "I — I don't know; he 
does not think himself that there is anything really amiss." 

They did not speak again, except to exchange a good-night 
on the doorHStep ofthe lodgings. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I WM not erer tha>, nor prayed that Thon 

Shouldat lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path; bat now 

Lead Thoa roe on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride raled my will : remember not past yeafi ! 

J. H. Nbwmam. 

Isabel had been more than a week in York before her 
brother succeeded in obtaining his doctor's sanction to return to 
Holmdale. Indeed it was only obtained by importunity, and 
the physician informed Lord Edward that, although it was 
useless to combat a sick man's fancy, he considered that if Mr. 
tiennoz chose to move at all in such severe weather, he ou^t 
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to seek some milder climate. Lord Edward repeated this 
advice, and it was enforced by Isabel; but David laughed at 
them both, declaring that he had been coddled quite long 
enough, and that he should employ the remainder of his sick- 
leave in enjoying life at home. And when Isabel had written to 
prepare Buth for their arrival on the following Monday, his 
spirits rose so much, that he pronounced himself equal to an 
interview with Miss Ferrott, whom he had hitherto declined 
to see. 

Poor Miss Ferrott had some cause to think herself aggrieved 
by the arrangements of the foregoing week; and she was doubt- 
ful whether her offended dignity would permit her to accept the 
invitation so tardily made, to come and drink tea with David on 
the following evening. 

*^I hardly think I can go," she replied; "the nights are so 
cold, and the streets hardly safe for walking, this slippery 
weather." 

"We did not think of your walking," said Isabel; "Lord 
Edward knows where to get a Bath chair, or else we can take 
a fly." 

"That would be a very unnecessary expense, for I can drink 
my tea just as well alone. I ^m quite used to it, you know." 

"But / am not used to it," said Isabel, pleadingly; "it 
makes me quite imcomfortable when I cannot get home in time. 
I really could not help it to-night, for Lord Edward took my 
letter to the post, and David made me wait till he came back, as 
he did not like me to walk home alone in the dark." 

"Lord Edward is such a devoted cavalier," observed Miss 
Ferrott, "running your errands, and escorting you hither and 
thither, that my attendance might have^been dispensed with." 

. "He is very good-natured," said Isabel, not choosing to see 
more than the simple meaning of the words. "It was so kind 
of him to stay on, leading what must be a very tiresome life for 
a man; for I don't know what I should have done without him. 
He checks David's imprudence when I have quite failed, and 
never minds putting him out for the time; and they are*as good 
friends as ever afterwards. Then it amuses me to see him 
Still Waters, 18 
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coolly tunung all the officers out of the room as sooti as lie 
comes into it, and so politely, that it is impossible for them to 
take offence.** 

"I don't like the looks of those officers," observed Miss 
Perrott. ^* Some of them came out of the house as I left you at 
the door this morning, and they brushed by so quickly, very 
unlike Lord Edward's courtesy; and they dress in a different 
style." 

"Yes," Isabel replied; "but you must remember the dif- 
ference in age. These are David's contemporaries, and it is 
very possible that Lord Edward was a gay young man once, 
and as soigniin his dress as any of them, before he outgrew 
such youthful follies." 

"Why, my dear," said Miss Perrott, "you talk as if Lord 
Edward was quite an elderly man. He cannot be much past 
thirty — not past five-and-thirty at the most." 

"Very likely not," said Isabel, indifferently; "but one 
counts a man's age by his cares rather than his years , and Lord 
Edward has evidently known enough of life to sober him. No 
one thinks of calling Kuth young. Oh , Miss Perrott , how very 
glad I shall be to see Kuth again I It will make up for every- 
thing which is disagreeable in going home." 

"What is disagreeable, my dear?" said Miss Perrott; but 
the question remained unanswered. 

David murmured throughout the following day at the im- 
pending infliction of Miss Perrott's society; but when she ac- 
tually appeared, he received her with a good grace, and was 
more like his old self than Isabel had yet seen him. The pre- 
sence of a third person imposed some restraint on the petulance 
with which he was apt to resent any opposition to the caprice 
of the moment, and he was ashamed to exact the same service 
from his sister which she rendered with unwearied patience 
when they were alone. In such offices of love she only took 
delight, but there was great relief in feeling secure for a whole 
evening from any mention of Clara Gascoigne, which was ever 
allied with an accusation of indifference to all in which David's 
happiness was involved. He knew not, and never dreamed of 
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tii« pnyer which went forth night after night from Isabel, 
bowed and prostrate, with quiyering hands clasped over her 
face: — "Thy will be done I Teach him, Lord, in Thine own 
way, and at Thine own time, yet take him not hence till he has 
learned to seek Thee first.*' It was that sickening dread which 
robbed her of heart and hope. Others might forebode a dif- 
ferent end to this illness; but he spoke only of recoyery, and of 
that absorbing and unjustifiable passion which made life dear. If 
the sentence had indeed gone forth, was he prepared to meet it? 

Only in prayer, however, could Isabel endure to put her fears 
into words, and she had not prepared Miss Perrott for the change 
she saw in David. Shocked by his appearance, she forgot the 
sharp things she had put aside to say to him on the first oppor- 
tunity; and waa in danger of annoying him in a different way, 
by expressing too great commiseration. It was his fancy, that 
evening, to throw off all invalid habits; he insisted that the 
two ladies should occupy the sofa, while he set about making 
the toast and preparing the tea, amid talk and laughter; and 
in this way he so much overtasked his strength, as to bring on 
a fit of coughing, which ended in an attack of breathlessness. 

Miss Perrott was nervous and agitated, and though Isabel 
was too well-used to these attacks to be so easily alarmed, she 
was grateful for Lord Edward's entrance, who helped her bro- 
ther back to the sofa, censured his imprudence, and warned him 
that if he did not take care , he would be unfit for his journey on 
the morrow. 

" I submit to your tyranny to-night ,** replied David , as soon 
as he had recovered his voice, "because it is the last of your 
reign. To-morrow I shall do as I please." 

"I am not so sure of that," said Lord Edward, composedly. 
" I am going your way ; and I do not intend to resign my charge 
until you are fairly landed in Bean-street." 

"Are you really going to Holmdale?" said Isabel, in a tone 
of genuine satisfaction., not echoed by her brother. 

"To Dyne Court, of course," he said. 

"To a more agreeable place ," replied Lord Edward. "The 
Dodtor has invited me to stay with him." 

18* 
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^*The Docto)r! ** repeated Isabel ; "he has never had any one 
to stay with him within my recollection.** 

"You must not be too particular about your fare," added 
Dayid. "I suspect he lives on potatoes and buttermilk, and 
perhaps he may serve up a fried manuscript by way of a deli- 
cacy; and you must beware of displacing the contents of a chair 
when you are tired of standing, for the Doctor loves his books 
much better than his guests.*' 

"Oh, David 1*' said Isabel; "there is no one more kind and 
hospitable than the Doctor.** 

"He means well,'* observed Miss Ferrott, sententiously, 
"but he sadly wants humanizing; and latterly he has been more 
eccentric than ever.** 

"I do not care," said Isabel; "the Doctor is so good as he 
is , that I do not wish for any change." 

"I quite agree with you," said Lord Edward, with equal 
warmth ; " and I look forward to my visit with great pleasure." 

"So do not 1," said David; "it defeats my prospects of 
liberty. I meant to eat and drink, and talk, and go out as I 
pleased, with no one to preach prudence. You must have ex- 
tracted an invitation from the Doctor on false pretences; do 
you profess to have discovered how to square a circle, or to 
decipher an unknown character?" 

"I do not know what researches we are to pursue," said Lord 
Edward ; " the Doctor has asked me to stay at the School-house, 
and it was too good an offer to be refused." 

Isabel suspected that a letter to Dr. Berkeley, in which she 
had mentioned Lord Edward's influence over her brother, had 
prompted this invitation ; but she only observed — 

" So now you will see Buth , Lord Edward ; you do not know 
her at all." 

"I have not seen her more than twice," he replied, "and I 
shall be very glad to improve my acquaintance. But I scarcely 
expected to hear that she was well enough to receive visi- 
tors.** 

"Not ordinary visitors," said Isabel, with the winning frank- 
ness which gave such a charm to her manner; "but she will b© 
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▼ery glad to see you. She writes that we are to find her in the 
Bitting-room, ready to make tea as usual, though she has not 
cared to go down before, to see all Holmdale. I should not 
venture to believe her own account of herself if it were not con- 
finned by Mr. Ball." 

"If she will only take common care,** ejaculated Miss 
Perrott* "This illness was entirely brought on by oyer- 
exertian." 

"I know," said Isabel, the quick tears starting to her eyes; 
** you need not remind me of that.** 

"It was no fault of yours," said David, with a defiant glance 
towards Miss Ferrott; "no power on earth will prevent some 
persons from working themselves to death. Only take warning 
by her fate; you are becoming as lantern-jawed as Ruth her- 
self." 

"Never mind my looks," said Isabel, as she pillowed her oval 
cheek on David's hand, with a caressing gesture; "if you and 
Ruth wiU only make haste to be well, I shall grow rosy 
too." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Behind him wna Reproch , Repentaunee , Shame : 
Reprooh the first, Shamo next, Repent bebinde: 
Repentaunee feeble, aorrowfull, and lame; 
Reproch despightfull , carelesse, and unkinde; 
Shame most ill-favoured, bestiall, andbllnde: 
Shame lowrd, Repentaunee slghd, Reprooh did scold; 
Reproch sharp stings, Repentaunee whips entwinde; 
Shame burning brond-yrons in her hand did hold : 
All three to each unlike » yet all made in one mould. 

The Faerie Queene* 

Instead of awaiting the arrival of her brother and sister, 
Ruth left her room for the first time since her illness, early in 
the day. 

" Sure, miss," said Sally, who, after assisting at her toilette, 
withdrew a few paces in order to see the effect. "Sure, mis9 
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you had better keep on your tdiite dressing-gown — the black 
makes you look whiter than ever.** 

^^I must wear it, notwithstanding,** said Rath, '^as I am to 
receive visitors. Dr. Berkeley is coming to see me to-day." 

"You don't look so bad, either,^* said Sally, laying her broad 
hand on the soft, brown curls which clustered over Buth*s head 
— all that remained of her long hair. "It is these, I suppose, 
which reminds me of what you were as a young thing." 

It was true, as Sally said , that Ruth had recovered a look of 
youth and freshness; it might be partly owing to the short curls, 
which, though peculiar, were not unbecoming, but the trans- 
parent delicacy of her complexion had returned, and her features 
had lost their harassed, careworn expression. It was not only 
the delusion of a lover which inclined Dr. Berkeley to think her 
beauty more remarkable than it had been in the days of her 
girlhood, when she rose to greet him with a smile and ablush. 
He scarcely touched her extended hand, and, after a hurried 
and nervous inquiry after her health, he seemed unable to 
proceed. 

There was an awkward pause, and then Ruth spoke again, 
in a still, composed voice, which had the effect of restoring his 
self-possession. 

"It is very good of you to come, and you can guess why I 
was anxious to see you. At least, I feel sure that I did write, 
though all which happened just before my illness seems like a 
confused dream." 

"Yes, you wrote, and I called on the following day, to 
assure you that I would act on your letter; but you were too ill 
to see me." 

"And so you did no more," said Ruth; and an expression 
of disappointment, which she tried in vain to conceal, cre|>t over 
her face. 

"If I thought you could bear the agitation," said the Doctor, 
hesitating. 

Ruth looked up quickly. "I can bear anything but suspense. 
Was I right in my conjecture , and have you seen him , and done 
hat you could to save him from immediate want?" 
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"I did what 1 could," said Dr. Berkeley; **but he is now 
beyond the reach of earthly care. The passing-bell this morning 
was for Bichard Clinton/* 

*^It was he , then ," said Ruth, shivering; and her voice sank 
almost to a whisper as she added, *^Did he know anything of 
Jasper?" 

*^He has heard nothing of him since he leftHolmdale; but 
be satisfied, Kuth. On that day he saw him , and Jasper is now 
as clear in the sight of all men as he has ever been in your 
eyes." 

A gasping sob — a half-uttered expression of thankfulness, 
broke from Kuth, and she waited breathlessly for further ex- 
planation. 

*^I did not think that you would be fit to hear of it to-day,*' 
said Dr. Berkeley, ^'and so I have not brought the declaration 
which was taken down from his lips , in my presence and that of 
Mr. Dunn. But I can tell you its purport. It seems that Richard 
Clinton, after remaining for some time concealed in the colony, 
worked his way to England in one of the Sydney vessels. He 
came here in utter destitution, nfft aware that Mrs. Clinton was 
gone ; and, in hopes of obtaining relief from her, he hung about 
the obscure parts of the town, not daring to show himself 
openly, lest he should be recognised. When he heard of Mrs. 
Chnton's .departure , he naturally applied to Jasper; and when 
he came to the Red House that morning, and asked to see you 
alone, it must have been after his first interview with his 
father." 

"I understand," said Ruth, with white and quivering lips. 
" No wonder he looked wild and strange. Yet surely he did not 
— he could not, even at his father's word, have given up the 
money." 

** He did not. You know he asked Dimn for the salary due 
to him without an idea that he should have to draw this money 
of Sir John's ; but they were in his pocket-book together, since 
Clinton had urged upon him the necessity of receiving im- 
mediate relief, which might enable him to leave the town at 
once , so that Jasper did not like to lose time in going round by 
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Dunn's house. Clinton caught sight of the gold and notes 
when his son drew out his own 20/ , and instantly resolved to 
possess himself of it. He proposed that they should share 
alike , and take a passage to America, where they might make a 
fresh start in life. Desperate and unscrupulous, he had no 
hesitation in taking by force what Jasper indignantly refused to 
yield. He wrenched the packet from the boy's hand, who 
struggled fiercely to regain it, until reminded that the noise of 
the scuffle would attract attention , and that he would then be 
the cause of his father's capture. Jasper then turned from him 
without another word, and with a look of fixed despair, by 
which, the elder Clinton said, he had ever since been haunted.** 

"And there they parted?" said Ruth. 

"Yes; in that very garret-room where you found the father. 
He went to America, but nothing prospered with him there; 
and he was pursued by the image of the son whose life he had 
blasted , though no other crime of his most unhappy life had 
awakened the pangs of remorse. He returned, not so much in 
the hope of ascertaining Jasper's fate, as from a strange desire 
to see once more the place of their meeting, and there to die." 

"And he is dead," said Buth, slowly. 

"God is merciful," replied Dr. Berkeley, answering her 
thoughts rather than her words; "as soon as it appeared that I 
knew him, his confession was made , unsought by me , and the 
agony of his remorse was great. But truly such a death is 
fearful." 

Kuth could> not dwell on the thought, and she reverted to 
Jasper. 

" If he could only know that he is clear." 

Dr. Berkeley could not forbear to shrink a litUe from this 
proof that Jasper was still Ruth's first thought, and he answered 
with some constraint — 

"I have done what I could, in putting advertisements in the 
papers , which may meet his eye. And when he learns that the 
truth is known, we may hope — " but the word choked him, and 
he changed the construction of the sentence — "it is not im- 
nossible he may return." 
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*^I was not thinking of that," said Ruth, quickly; '* indeed, 
I do not know that I wish it. It would be a relief to know that 
his spirit was no longer crushed by that terrible feeling of dis- 
honour; but, after all, the disgrace is only tran^erred to his 
father, and he could never bear to meet the curious looks and 
of&cious sympathy of his old acquaintances here. By this time, 
1 suppose, they all know the story? " 

"Not through me ; for I wished that you should hear it first. 
But I thought that Dunn ought to hear Jasper^s justification ; 
and though the declaration was only made yesterday, he ^lost 
no time in telling Sir John — and his wife. And to-day the story 
isjcirculating through the town.*' 

"Well," said Ruth, philosophically, "at all events, the ex- 
citement will subside as soon, or sooner, than when they all 
called Jasper a misguided young man. It is strange — no , not 
strange, but true, how such an illness as I have had, reduces 
things to their true proportion." 

"You did not need the lesson, Ruth." 

"No one needed it more," she replied, earnestly; "I have 
been anxious and worried about so many things for others, as 
veil as for myself, which do not really signify, or rather which 
all work for good. This last week has been a great rest, a sort 
of landing-place, from which to look back on the journey we 
have travelled. I don't think I shall feel either pain or pleasure 
as strongly as I did; life seems so short and so trifling." 

"So all must feel who are brought near to death," said Dr. 
Berkeley; "but when we return to every-day duties the im- 
pression must fade. Perhaps it is better that it should." 

" Perhaps ," said Ruth ; " and it is easier to put away careful- 
ness for onjeself than for others. I cannot help being anxious 
about David, and I am sure that Isabel is not satisfied, though 
she tries to write cheerfully." 

"Lord Edward gives a better report of him; and he hopes 
that his improvement will be more steady when he gets home, 
for his feverish impatience has been much against him." 

"His mind will work still more when he is here," said Ruth, 
with a sigh; "it is very unfortunate that the Gascoignes are 
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here. But Lord Edward may be able to keep him in order; it 
was very good of you to ask him." 

"I was glad to be of use," said the Doctor. 

^^And now/' added Ruth, *^I ought to rest, that I may be 
fresh for th? travellers. Thank you so much for all you have 
done, and especially for this visit; it has been like one of our 
sober, old-fashioned talks, and I hope you have enjoyed it as 
much as I have.*' 

"Too much, Miss Lennox; I believe that I ought to forego 
the enjoyment until I have schooled myself to prize it less." 

And the Doctor hurried away, leaving Ruth to lament that 
her hope of returning to their former easy friendship was still so 
far from its accomplishment. 

Ruth was not reserving all her strength for the meeting with 
her brother and sister, for she thought it expedient to haye her 
first visit from Clara before their return, and she expected her to 
call that afternoon. Accordingly, as it was growing dusk, the 
sweep of a carriage round the comer was followed by the 
familiar sound of the spirited horses' caracole, when checked in 
their course; and Clara presently entered the room, her cheeks 
glowing with pleasant excitement, as much perhaps as with the 
freshness of the outer air. 

"How good of you to see mel " she exclaimed, throwing her 
arms round Ruth. "That Cerberus of yours has been so im- 
practicable thatl hardly ventured to ask for admittance^ and 
she said ^ Yes' as meekly as possible. How charming you look! 
only ill enough to be interesting, with those dear, quaint, little 
curls; I have half a mind to set up a fever too, in order to try the 
eflFect." 

Ruth only smiled, and Clara rattled on — 

" You try to look stem, but it will not do ; you are not strong 
enough, and so you must be amiable for once in your life. 
I have so much to say that I hardly know where to begin. 
And first, tell me about Mr. Lennox." 

"He is rather better; they are on their way home to-day, 
and I expect them in about an hour." 

"By the five o'clock tram? Then the best plan will be to send 
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the carriage to the station, and I can wait here till it comes 
back; it will be smoother and more comfortable for Mr. Leu- 
nox." 

Huth declined the offer; she ssdd that she had ordered a 
fly , which would do well enough , and she did not wish to keep 
Clara 6ut so late. 

'^You think me a dangerous person," said Clara, with an 
arch smile. 

'*I have reason to think so," Ruth answered, gravely. 

^^Not now, Huth, indeed. I confess that I did flirt a little, 
the very least in the world, with Mr. Lennox at the York 
gaieties, but he might have known that it was only because I 
was piqued with Evelyn. That is all right now; I have had the 
most charming letter, begging me to make papa more reason- 
able, for he has been quite disagreeable about his debts, as if 
young men were not always extravagant. He says that it is all 
nonsense about Miss Thomason, and he has sold out, and is to 
be in England this very night. He will come down here at 
once , and he wants me to fix the wedding-day. Now that I am 
sure he cares for me, I don't mean to flirt with any one, so you 
see Mr. Lennox is quite safe." < 

"For the future," said Ruth; "but you seem to forget that 
the past cannot be undone. However, there is no use talkipg 
about it, only I wish you to keep away from the house while he 
is here." 

"I shall not want you so much when I have Evelyn," replied 
Clara ; " but I must see you now and then ; and surely Mr. Len- 
nox is able to take care of himself, now that he has fair warning 
that I mean to flirt no more. Now don't look so grave , Ruth; 
he will soon recover his disappointment. The Forlorn Hope is 
quite cured, and^ complaint was of much longer standing." 

"If you will talk so lightly, Clara, I would rather talk of 
something else." 

"So we will. I have to comment on your own affairs, but 
Evelyn's news put everything else out of my head ; I wish you 
joy of your hero. Mr. Dunn says that the whole town is ringing 
with his praises, and even his prosaic mind was excited by this 
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4cUdtdi$emeni. Hie best part of the stoiy is Mr. Qmton's 
coming home to die so convemently, for one wonld not feel 
easy as long as there was the contingency of snch a heau pere 
turning up at any moment" 

The mischieTous remark did not call even a passing Unah to 
Buth*s cheek. She only said, though with Utile hope of checking 
Clara's levity — 

^If you had seen his face of remorse and nusery, you could 
not talk thus of his death." 

^So you really saw him," said Clara, with eager interest 
" Mr. Dunn said something about it, but I could not understand 
the story." 

"I found him in a cottage in my district," said Ruth, "and 
guessed who he was. But I would rather not talk about it, for 
it is like a dream which haunted me all the wfaild I was 
ill Don't you think you had better go home before it gets 
colder?" ^ ' 

^^And you want to get rid of me before the arrival," said 
Clara, rising. **Well, I prill go; and to please you I mean to 
ignore Mr. Lennox's existence, and to make myself as disagree- 
able as possible when we meet. But I suppose I may send you 
some grapes as usual, and if you like to share them with him 
there is no harm done; how long is he to stay?" 

**I do not know; I am a&aid that he is very far from being 
fit for duty." 

**He will soon be well," said Clara, confidently; '* perhaps 
Evelyn's appearance may act as a tonic. Qood-bye, ma nde; if 
you had not driven me away, I meant to have helped you to 
compose an advertisement to ^Jasper,' for the second column of 
the Timea, Your initials or mine would have a better effect than 
the Doctor's." 
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CHAPTER XXXYL 

J only know I loved yon onoe; 

I only know I loved in vain : 
Onr hands have met, bat not oar hearts; 

Our hands will ncrer meet again. 

Hood. 

''Hays you seen Miss Gascoigne, Ruth?" said David. He 
only waited to ask the question until Lord Edward had gone to 
the School-house, while Isabel went up-stairs to take off her 
bonnet. 

'* Yes; she was here this afternoon," answered Ruth, pausing 
for a moment before she felt sufEcientiy hard-hearted to dash 
the hopes expressed by David's eager, listening attitude, as he 
raised himself from the sofa on which he so wearily reclined. 
^* She was in great spirits , for she heard from Captain Gas- 
coigne that he will most likely be at Dyne Court to-morrow." 

**He will, will he?" — and the words escaped from David as 
if much of no pleasant import remained unsaid. He sank back 
on his pillows, and scarcely spoke again for the rest of the 
evening. He complained of headache, and would eat no tea; 
but an impartial observer might have said that he was suffering 
as muclkfrom ill-humour as from ill-health. He evinced no 
interest in the conversation between the sisters, and even the 
account of Jasper's exculpation , and of Ruth's interview with 
the father, passed without comment. 

As they went up to bed, Isabel asked eagerly, "Well, what 
do you think of him?" and Ruth could only answer with a sigh, 
that she hoped he might be better on the morrow. 

David said that he teas better next morning. Ruth had con- 
sented to breakfast in her own room, and Isabel tried to per- 
suade her brother to do the jame; but he insisted on coming 
down-stairs. He declared that he felt fresh and well, only 
ravenously hungry; but, after making Isabel hasten breakfast, 
he found fault with everything. And when Isabel bestirred 
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herself to find somethiag he could eat, he impatiently pushed 
aside his plate. 

^^ There , that will do. I have had quite enough, and I shall 
go out in search of an appetite for dinner. It is a pity to lose the 
fine part of the day.*' " 

^^It does not look fine now/* said Isabel, glancing at the 
scrap of leaden sky yisible between two blocks of chimneys. 
"If we wait for an hour the sun may come out, and then we can 
take a turn below our own old south wall. I have a key of the 
garden-gate , so that we need not encounter the Dunns**' 

"I shall do no such thing," said David. '^I am quite tired 
of playing the invalid, and I shall go out for a ride. A good 
scamper over the country will freshen me, especially after 
sitting in this close room. You have made up such a fire that it 
is quite intolerable.*' He had complained of feeling chilly a 
moment before. 

"But you have no horse , David." 

"I can hire one, however. There is a very respectable 
hack at the Blue Boar, which vdU carry me as far as I need to go.** 

Isabel knew now where he was going, and she knew also 
that remonstrance would be in vain; yet she made one more 
effort. 

"Lord Edward will be here soon,** she said, timidly, "and 
he will be able to tell us what sort of a day it is." 

"Very likely; he will tell us that the wind is firom the east, 
that there has been frost, and that there will be rain. I don't 
care for past, present, or future, for I am weary of all this 
coddling.*' 

"At leatst, wait till Ruth comes down." 

"There is no use waiting. I shall see her wh^i I come 
home." And David snatched up his hat and gloves , impatiently 
rejected the additional neckerchief which his sister proffered, 
and departed. Isabel looked after him, as well as her tears 
would permit, and pondered with a swelling heart on the change 
which the last few weeks had wrought There was scarcely a 
trace remaining of his gay, coiuteous manner, softened into 
especial tenderness in his intercourse with his favourite sister. 
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If any one but Lord Edward had surprised her in this fit of 
crying, she would have been a good deal discomposed; but she 
was so entirely at her ease with him, that it was a relief rather 
than an effort to confide to him the cause of her unhappiness, 
not even withholding her suspicions that he had gone to Dyne 
Court. 

"He looked so feverish and ill," she said; "and if he gets 
wet, it must bring on his cougji." 

"I do not think it will rain ," said Lord Edward. He could 
think of nothing more consoling to say; but there are times 
when we do not desire consolation, and this was Isabel's present 
mood. 

"I meant," she said, "to be quite content when I got him 
safe home, especially as Ruth is so much better; yet everything 
seems more cheerless than ever." 

" ^Be still, sad heart, and cease repining,*" said Lord 
Edward, with a grave smile. 

There was no need to finish the quotation. 

"I know," said Isabel, quickly, "I am very ungrateful." 
And she walked to the window to hide the gathering tears. 

Lord Edward presently followed her. 

"If you can tell me where to find a horse, Miss Lennox, I 
can ride after your brother and easily overtake him before he 
reaches Dyne Court. Then I may at least persuade him to 
return in good time." 

"lliank you," said Isabel, colouring; "it would be only 
painM to you." 

"Not in the least," said Lord Edward, decidedly. He 
never omitted the opportunity of bringing forward his entire in- 
difference to Clara. "But I am afraid that I have tutored Len- 
nox until he is beginning to run restive." 

"Yes; I believe it would do no good," said Isabel, re- 
membering the irritation with which David had so lately spoken 
of Lord Eward's interference. "Perhaps he may find out for 
himself how unfit he is for riding, and turn back." 

Lord Edward acquiesced ; and since he could help Isabel in 
no other way, it seemed to him that he could not do better 
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than pass the morning with her, in hopes of beguiling her 
thoughts. 

In the meanwhile Dayid took the nearest road to Dyne Court, 
mounted on the *^ respectable hack" furnished by the Blue Boar 
Isabel had not spoken too hardly of the day; a chilling thaw 
had succeeded to the frost and snow of the preceding week , the 
roads were sodden , and the air damp and raw. David shivered, 
and wished for the rejected neckerchief; and after urging his 
unwilhng beast to a trot, he was unable to keep it up, on ac- 
count of failure of breath, and renewed pain in his side. Be- 
fore he reached Dyne Court the excitement of fever had given 
place to a l{^nguid depression, both of mind and body. He rode 
into the stables by the back entrance, and left his horse there, 
after ascertaining that ^iss Gascoigne was at home. He had 
just reached the colonnade when his progress was arrested by 
the sound of Clara's voice, and he passed on from behind the 
column whieh intercepted his vi^w of her companion. Clara 
was hanging on the arm of Evelyn Gascoigne, her upturned 
face glowing with a bright and speaking happiness, very dif- 
ferent from the careless coquetry which he had vainly construed 
into an expression of equal or deeper feeling. 

David saw and acknowledged the difference, and at that 
moment the hope which he had so wilfully cherished, died 
within him , with a pang of such acute suffering as those only 
may comprehend who have experienced the same. His first 
impulse was to turn and fly, his next to advance with an un- 
flinching step; and this he did, but with a countenance so wild 
and haggard that Clara drew back in alarm, while Evelyn ex- 
claimed — 

*'Good heavens, Lennox 1 is that you? You are the last 
person I expected to see." 

" I might say the same ,** rejoined David. 

"So 1 can believe," said Evelyn, with a meaning smile, 
which animated David with sufficient strength to have felled 
his rival to the ground, powerless as he had felt a moment 
before. 

Clara saw the fierce light gleaming in his eyes, and inter- 
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posed with the playful decision wliich was, eyen now, ir- 
resistible. 

"Now confess, Mr. Lennox, that you had not Ruth's sanc- 
tion to come so far the day after your journey? , You must go 
home at once." 

"I will go, since you desire it, Miss Gascoigne. I came to 
Bee you, not aware that you were otherwise engaged.*' 

"There is such a thing as wilful ignorance," Evelyn began, 
with some haughtiness; but as David's eyes again flashed fire, 
Le changed his tone. He was successful, and success can afford 
to be magnanimous. " You had better come into the house and 
rest, and Clara will order the carriage to take you home; you 
look miserably ill , arfd quite unfit to ride." 

"Do come in , Mr. Lennox," said Clara, in a pleading tone, 
which seemed to sting him to madness. He turned upon her one 
glance of reproachful bitterness, and strode away. 

"I will follow him, to see that he does not get into mischief," 
said Evelyn, after a moment's pause. 

"No; do not," said Clara, clinging to him; "you will only 
quarreL" 

"Foolish child!" said Evelyn; "do you think I cannot take 
care of myself?" He attempted to shake her off, but she only 
clung the closer; and, flattered by her anxiety, he suffered 
David to go his own way, and they continued to pace the 
colonnade. 

"So he is another of your victims," he resumed, in a tone 
between jest and earnest; "certainly it was high time for me to 
come home." 

"If you had not stayed away so long," rejoined Clara, 
"I should have had nothing to do with him; and he might 
have known me well enough to see that I never cared for him 
in the least." 

"Then I am to understand that you gave him no encourage- 
ment for this fresh accks of love ?" 

Clara felt that her ground was not very defensible, so she 
attempted to carry the attack into the enemy's country. 
Sm Waters. 19 -* 
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^*I don't suppose that I flirted with him half so mueh as you 
did with Laura Thomason." 

^^ Possibly not," said Evelyn, coolly; "but I may do many 
things which are not expedient for you. If you choose to be the 
talk of the county as a notorious and heartless coquette, well 
and good; only, it must not be as my affianced bride. So you 
may take your choice." 

"Oh, Evelyn!" 

"I "am thoroughly in earnest. We have had enough of this 
intimacy with the Lennoxes ; and, at all events, while David is 
at home I will not have you always running into Holmdale to 
see the young ladies, or on any pretext whatever. Do you 
understand?" 

"Yes," Clara answered, low and submissively. 

Truly that uptamed spirit, so impatient of the lightest check, 
had at last found its master. 

CHAPTEES XXXVIL 

La vita fugge , e non a'arresta nn'ora : 
E la morto vicn dietro a gran giornete : 
E le cose present! , e le passate 
Mi danno gaerra , e le future ancora. 

Pbtba&ca. 

One bright >and balmy day in March, when the first breath 
of spring was laden with sweet fragrance , calling forth the song 
of the winter-thrush, and swelling the buds of the horse-chest- 
nut, Ruth walked out of the town into one of the country roads ; 
and , as sometimes before , she had not gone far before she was 
overtaken by the Dyne Court barouche. Nothing, however, 
roused her from her abstraction until she was startled by Clara 
herself, wKo instantly alighted, and seized her hand in both of 
hers, as she exclaimed — 

"At last! I have longed so much to see you, and I began 
to despair." 

"It was good of you not to come," said Ruth. 

"Nothing that you said kept me away, only — however, I will 
tell you about it presently. Where are you going? " 
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''To the hazel copse to look for primroses.'* 

''I will go with you. Please let me go," Clara added, 
pleadingly; ^^you will not tell Mr. Lennox, and no one else 
"will know." 

They had reached the footpath leading to the copse in ques- 
tion, and she scarcely waited for Ruth's permission before she 
led the way over the stile, directing the carriage to drive on and 
"wait for her at the turnpike. 

''And now," she said, twining her arm round Ruth, *'tell 
me about your brother. I hardly dare ask at home, for both 
papa and Evelyn look reproachfVil, and answer as if it was my 
fault. I belieye they make the worst of it on purpose to vex me ; 
or is he really so ill?" 

"He is very weak," said Ruth; ''he has never been out of 
his room, hardly out of bed, since that ride to Dyne Court six 
weeks ago." 

"You, too, Ruthf it is not fair to cast up that ride against 
me , as if 1 had asked him to come." 

"I did not mean to blame you, Clara; you best know what 
encouragement you gave him; but at any rate that is at an end 
now, and though you disclaimed my thanks just now, I must 
repeat how glad I am that you have kept aloof since that 
interview." 

"You must thank Evelyn," said Clara; "it is his doing." 

There was a touch of irony in her tone , and Ruth answered 
gravely — 

"I think he is quite right." 

"Oh, perfectly right; only you know that I am not used to 
be chidden and tutored like a naughty child , and I don't quite 
like it. Though I should not mind," she added, while tears, 
which rarely dimmed the brightness of her beauty, started to 
her eyes, '*if I believed that he loved me; but he does not care 
enough about me to be jealous ; he only thinks of the eyes of the 
world , and wishes me to act accordingly." 

"Which you have forgotten now, or you would not talk so 
recklessly," said Ruth. 

"It is only to you, Ruth; and even Evelyn, little as h^ under- 

19* 
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stands you, would n6t take your eyes for those of the world; 
besides, 1 must have my talk out now, for it is my last oppor- 
tunity. You know we are to be married upon Lady-day; and 
then I shall 4oTe, honour, and obey,' as in duty bound." 

"Duty is a law you have never yet obeyed, Clara," said Ruth, 
but vei7 gently. She was grieved by the excitement of Clara's 
manner, which told how forced her spirits were. 

They entered the copse as she spoke; but Clara would in>t 
allow her to begin her search for primroses, and made her sit 
down beside her on a fallen tree. She made no direct reply to 
this last observation , but continued to confide her griefs. 

"It has been such a wearisome time, especially since Aunt 
Eliza and the young ladies came. They always regarded me 
with virtuous horror; and Aunt Eliza does not like me any better 
for being her destined daughter-in-law, thinking, I imagine, 
that I corrupted Evelyn's morals. And I have had a hard time 
with papa, who has changed his mind about the marriage, and 
almost wanted to break it off when he learned what his debts 
were; if the said debts were not rather pressing, I believe that 
Evelyn himself would have no objection. Then there has been 
so much to arrange; questions about the rooms, the weddings 
breakfast, and the trousseau; and I have been so worried at 
having to decide everything for myself, for there was no use 
asking papa, when he was put out already, and Evelyn takes 
no interest in thie matter. Oh, Kuth! I sometimes think that,if 
mamma were alive,it would all be very different." And the cheek 
which Clara pressed against Ruth's was wet with tears. 

Ruth had never before seen her in such a mood; and before 
she had determined how to treat it, Clara became impatient of 
her silence. 

"Talk to me, Ruth; I want to be scolded, and petted into 
good-humour again." 

"If you really want advice — ," said Ruth , slowly. 

"I do really want advice, though I don't engage to follow it/' 

"Well, then, I think it would be better to follow Sir John's 
wishes." 

"And give up Evelyn I" said Clara, vehemently, "Oh nol 
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it is too late now. Even papa would not like it, now that the 
wedding-day is fixed; and, besides, I love him too well." 

"And yet you believe that he does not care for you." 

" Not as I do for him,but still we shall get on very well. We 
understand each other, and I shall not expect too much; and 
there is no one half so pleasant, you must allow that, Kuth." 

"I do not know him well," said Kuth, too much relieved to 
escape the responsibility which Clara had seemed disposed to 
thrust upon her, to wonder at the versatility of her humour. 

"Well, you shall know him some day, when Mr. Lennox is 
well, and all these disagreeables forgotten. And, by the way, 
tell me about Isabel. Evelyn said that they met accidentally 
the other day; that he at all events need have nothing on his 
conscience, since she looked more beautiful than ever — am I 
not magnanimous to repeat the compliment? — and perfectly 
cool and unconcerned." 

Kuth had heard nothing of this meeting , and she could not 
think that IsabeFs silence respecting it arose from the indiffe- 
rence ascribed to her. She felt indignant, and it cost her an 
effort to answer calmly. 

"Perhaps it was well for Isabel that her troubles did not come 
alone, and that she is too much absorbed inDavid^s illness to 
think of herself She is very good and reasonable, however, in 
taking regular exercise,and I should like to gather my primroses, 
and get back before it is too late for her to go out." 

**Not just yet," said Clara, detaining her, "I have one or 
two more things to ask. What has been the result of the Doctor's 
advertisement? I don*t know if there has been time to hear from 
California." 

"I told you," said Ruth, "that I did not expect Jasper to 
answer the advertisement, even though he may be much nearer 
than California." 

"Then, perhaps, you have left off caring about it For you 
look stronger than you used to do, and prettier, though you 
have put away those bewitching little curls. I am quite sorry 
that your hair has begun to grow already." 
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"Really, Clara," said Ruth, impatiently, "if you have no- 
thing more important to say, you may let me go.'* 

" Indeed , I have something very important to say. Is it true 
that Lord Edward was here for three weeks, that he is coming 
back again, and that he is a Forlorn Hope no longer?** 

"The Doctor asked him to spend the Easter vacation with 
him. I am not certain whether he is ct>ming or no," 

"That is a meagre answer, Ruth; and you blushed — you 
positively did. You cannot pretend that the Doctor is his only 
attraction. I congratulate yon , and I am sorry that I did not 
make him over to you long ago, as I had some thoughts of 
doing. I always thought that you would suit each other,though 
the combination may be too serious for the rest of the world. 
And Lady Edward is such a pretty title.'* 

Ruth looked annoyed, and answered shortly, "How can 
you talk so absurdly? — there never was anything more un- 
founded.'* 

"Then you are constant to the gold-digger? It is too hard 
that Lord Edward should be dis'appointed again." 

"There is no disappointment in the case. Lord Edward 
thinks as little of me as I do of him.** 

"Then, does he think ofany one else? — Surely, it cannot 
be Isabel 1 Ah , I see by your face that I have guessed right." 

"And so you may go home to spread the idle report," said 
Ruth, as she arose from her seat; "and you can leave me to 
gather primroses alone.'* 

"No, Ruth," said Clara, hanging round her; "we must not 
part so. I will go if you like , but not till you have promised to 
remember me sometimes." 

" I am not likely to forget," said Ruth. 

"You mean to remember in how many ways X have teased 
and thwarted you." 

"No, I do not, Clara — at least I shall think how we have 
contrived to love each other through it all." 

"That IS so like you, Ruth, and so dear. And only one 
thing more. It is not my fault if the Holmdale bells ring a peal 
onLady-day, I wanted to say that we did notwish it; but he said 
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that would be particular and absurd. And so I tell you, tHat 
you may not think me more unfeeling than I really am. Good- 
bye, dear, dearest Ruth 1 ** 

"Good-bye," said Ruth, gently unclasping the entwining 
arms which locked her in Clara's fast embrace. As Clara slowly 
turned away, she watched the slight, girlish figure with sad 
forebodings,and thought how,in the attainment of her cherished 
hope, its bright promise had crumbled into ashes. She knew 
Clara well enough to fear that she would only seek to still the 
cravings of an aching and disappointed heart with the husks 
which do not satisfy, and all which remained true and lovable in 
her nature must soon be frittered away. 

But Ruth remembered that she had come to gather prim- 
roses, and not to moralize, and she set about the search in 
earnest. She was tolerably successful; and she considered her- 
self well rewarded by the brightening smile with which David 
took the bunch from her hand, and said that it was fresh and 
sweet. 

"He looks better this aflemoon,** said Isabel, who was work- 
ing at the foot of the couch ; and the tone in which the he was 
spoken, justified Ruth's assertion that all her sister's earthly 
hopes and fears were centered in that sick room. 

A return of inflammation of the lungs had been the conse- 
quence of David's imprudent ride to Dyne Court; and though 
the more alarming symptoms had passed away, great prostra- 
tion of strength remained, together with so much languor and 
depression, that it seemed as if the mind and body reacted on 
each other, and he wanted energy to be well. His doctor urged 
him to leave Holmdale, and seek some warmer climate, as soon 
as he was fit to travel ; but that time had not arrived. He could 
not be induced to leave his room, or to see any one but his 
sisters; and though listening to their conversation with a languid 
interest, he seldom exerted himself to join in it. Mr. Ball 
directed that he should be roused as much as possible; and the 
sisters learned to talk over the small events of the day with an 
assumed animation which it was often difficult enough to sustain. 
This afternoon, however, Ruth could not impart to him the in- 
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cidentofherwalk, and the pauses between disjointed remarks 
on the early spring, the westerly wind, and the new paving of 
Bean-street, became longer and longer, until silence reigned 
altogether. 

Isabel spoke again to say that she must go out, and as a 
matter of duty the exertion was made. She put on her bonnet 
and cloak with all speed, and timed herself so as to be- back 
within the hour prescribed as necessary for air and exercise. 
Every minute passed out of David's room seemed to her so much 
waste of life. 

When there was no third person to mark the effect of her 
words , Ruth acted on her impulse to tell of her walk with Clara, 
feeling that if it was expedient to rouse him from his languor, 
nothing was likely to do so more effectually. Accordingly she 
began, in a voice as calm and steady as if it was a matter of un- 
concern to both — 

"The Gascoigne marriage is fixed forXady-day." 

"Who told you?" said David, shading his eyes with his 
hand, as if the light was too strong for him. So at least Ruth 
chose to interpret the gesture, and she rose and drew down the 
blind. 

" Clara herself. I saw her to-day for the first time.** 

"And how was she looking?" 

"Not so bright as usual; and there is something touching, 
poor child , in the way she seems to feel the ^ant of a mother 
at this time. I never heard her allude to it before. She asked 
after you." 

" She did? " There was a nervous action of the hands which 
David had clasped across his temples; and then he added, 
querulously, "There was no use telling me the day, Ruth. I 
would rather not have known it" 

"Then I am sorry I lold you," she replied; "but I thought 
you might find it easier to bear things which you know to be 
inevitable." 

"That is so like one of your refinements — as if I had the 
option of bearing them or not" 

" About the way of bearing them , then , David." 
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**It is all the same thing.^ He was silent for some moments, 
and then resumed — ^'I wonder if I shall he well enough to 
leave this place before the 25th.*' 

This was the first time that David had contemplated the 
possibility of moving, and Ruth thought it a good sign. 

"Perhaps you may," she said, "if you gather strength as 
fast as I did when I began to mend." 

" You may well say if. For now it seems that I lose , rather 
than gain ground. What does Ball tell you ? More, I imagine, 
than that I am getting on as well as I can expect." 

Ruth was again pleased with the awakening energy which 
prompted the question, and she thought it best to give the 
doctor's opinion without reserve. 

"He is not satisfied," she said; "he feels that you have 
made no decided rally from your illness." 

"He thinks me in a bad way," said David, with a short 
laugh. "Well, I have not found life so pleasant that I care 
greatly about prolonging it, and I shall not be much missed." 

"You would not say so, if you thought of Isabel, David." 
Ruth would not speak, and, indeed, she scarcely thought, of 
herself. 

" Isabel will care. I understand her wistful looks now , poor 
child. And how long does he give me ? " 

" Oh, David , how can you speak so lightly? 1 have longed 
so much in all this illness to see your thoughts turned towards 
Him 'Who bringeth down to the grave , and raiseth up.* " 

"It is easy for you, Ruth," David answered, hastily; "for 
you have thought of nothing else. But when a man's life has 
been taken up with such a vision as mine , and then with the 
ruin and disappointment which followed, he will be haunted by 
such cares to the end. You can bear witness that I was 
more moved to hear of Clara's wedding-day than that I was 
dying." 

"Because," said Ruth, "you do not certainly know that 
you are dying, no more do 1. I told you honestly of our 
anxiety; not that you might make light of it, but to prepare 
you for what may be, and to rouse you to use all means of 
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recovery. Mr. Ball has. said repeatedly that the symptom be 
likes least, is your listlessness and indifference about yourself." 

"I am indifferent," said David, briefly. 

"Not really; you will not find it so when death is near. The 
most holy and the most unhappy shrink alike from anticipating 
that hour.** 

"Not if they have nothing left to live for." 

" We all live that we may learn to die ,** replied Ruth. 

David looked up quickly. 

"You think me then so bad, Ruth?" 

" I only mean that we can none of us feel that we are ready, 
until God calls us. And, dear David, you will not say again 
that you have nothing to live for when you think that you are 
all which is left to us — to poor Isabel, whose spirits are already 
so broken." 

"I am a useless and unsatisfactory possession," said David; 
but the words were not spoken in the same sullen tone as 
before. Ruth thought it best not to prolong the conver- 
sation. She gave him one long and tender kiss, and left the 
room. 

CHAPTER XXXYin. 

What does not man grieve down? From the highest 

As from the vilest thing of every day, 

He learns to wean himself; for the strong hours 

Conquer him. Coleridge's WallenHem. 

That conversation bore fruits. With all his professed 
weariness of life , David was startled to think that death might 
be near, as well as by Ruth's warning, spoken with such loving 
courage , that he was not prepared to meet it. And as no one, 
checked in the full tide of youth and vigour, requires to be 
convinced by many arguments that life is a gift worth retaining, 
his professed indifference passed away, and Isabel herself did 
not mark his progress towards recovery with greater anxiety. 
And progress was made ; very gradual , and in some measure 
retarded by this very anxiety, since he was unduly depressed 
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by an occasional return offerer or failure of appetite; still he 
regained strength, Mr. Bali ceased to speak despondingly, and 
hope lighted up IsabeFs eyes once more. The change in David's 
manner was cause enough for satisfaction; instead of passively 
submitting to his sisters' unwearied attendance, he seemed 
really to enjoy having them with him, and he treated Isabel 
with something of his former playful tenderness. Ruth was not 
content only, but thankful, to take the second place, and to 
feel that her companionship was only needed when Isabel was 
not at hand; for she knew that such intercourse as they now 
enjoyed was best both for her brother and sister, and she could 
rejoice in their joy. 

So the days went on to Lady-day, and David, though still 
too weak to leave the house, had made the important step of 
coming down-stairs. He had not made his appearance , how- 
ever, when the church-bells rang out a merry peal; and as the 
clang fell on Isabel's ear, she felt so much on his account that 
she never for a moment thought of herself. She looked up 
anxiously when he entered; he was pale from the exertion of 
dressing, but otherwise much as usual, and going towards him, 
she slipped her hand within his. 

"So that is the wedding-peal," David said, walking to the 
window with the slow, cautious step which betrays weakness. 
"Will they come through Holmdale?" 

"I don't know where they are going," rejoined Isabel. 

David looked up to the blue sky. " She was so sure to have 
a bright day." 

"It is too bright to last." 

"That sounds ominous, Isabel." 

"I did not mean it," she answered, hastily. 

"And, after all, you have as much right to rue the day as I. 
Shall we be magnanimous, and wish them joy?" 

"Them, and myself too, if you please," said Isabel, with 
the proud flashing glance ever called forth by any allusion to 
Evelyn Gascoigne. 

"I am not so strong-minded," said David, with something 
between a smile and a sigh; "though, perhaps, in time I may 
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be able to see that things are better as they are. We must return 
to the old days, when we dreamed of being all in all to each other." 

"Those were happy days, David.** 

"Then you are satisfied to spend your life with a cross- 
grained bachelor-brother?** 

"More than satisfied,'* Isabel answered, clingmg closer to 
his side. She little dreamed how soon her professions were to 
be put to the test. 

At this moment Lord Edward quite unexpectedly ^valked in. 

"Have you come down express from London to attend the 
wedding?** David asked. He was in a mood when it was 
easier to make jesting allusions to the subject than to be alto- 
gether silent. 

" Happily, I was not invited ,'* said Lord Edward. 

"Then you would have thought it necessary to go, to prove 
your equanimity?*' 

"Or my indifference,*' said Lord Edward carelessly. "I 
was only glad to escape, because a wedding is always a tiresome 
affair.** 

"But you have not told us what brought you here," said 
Isabel. 

" Cannot you take it for granted that I have come to see you 
and Lennox? He looks much better than I expected, and does 
more credit to your nursing than he did to mine." 

"Does he not look well?" said Isabel, complacently; "and 
he is such-an excellent patient." 

"Because Isabel is such^an amiable nurse," said Darid; 
"not near so aggravating as you were." 

"But you have not yet told us," persisted Isabel, "what 
brings you here so soon. Has the House adjourned already?" 

"No; but the bill in which I was interested has passed 
through committee, and I was tired of London. The Doctor 
told me that I might come back whenever I pleased, and I have 
taken him at his word. Where is Miss Lennox? " 

"Not at the wedding," said David. "You looked almost 
a&aid to ask. I suppose she is up-stairs, busy about some 
-tusehold matters " 
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"Then I shall wait till she comes down. The Doctor 
will be in school, so there is no use going on there at present." 

"No, he will not," said Isabel, quickly. "Sir John asked 
for a holiday." 

" Sit down, however," said David^ " and tell me the news. I 
want to be amused." And Lord Edward waited for no second 
invitation. 

"I want to hear your news first," he said. "Is it true that 
you are going abroad?" 

"Yes; at l«ast, if I get the additional sickleave for which I 
have applied. We are to break up our establishment here , and 
all go together , to Germany and Switzerland." 

"Will it not be pleasant?" said Isabel. "We had some 
difficulty in persuading Kuth to agree to the, plaif, for she 
wanted me to go and take care of David; but we would not hear 
of her being left behind ; and when once she is uprooted , I dare 
say she will enjoy it. Oh! I hope it is not wrong to be as glad 
as I am to leave Holmdale." 

"I don't wonder you are glad," said Lord Edward; but he 
did not appear to share her satisfaction. " How long are you to 
be away?" he added. 

"Nothing is settled," said David; "but if my regiment is, 
as I hear, to be moved to Malta, I want my sisters to go on 
with me to winter there. Since they have no ties to ^England, 
they may as well see a little of the world." 

"Are you looking forward to next winter already?" 

"Why, my dear Lynmere ," said David, laughing, "you 
forget what it is to have the cares of a family — you who live in 
chambers and keep a servant who does not even allow you to 
decide what waistcoat you will wear. Since I have been well 
enough to think of moving, we have talked of nothing but the 
household arrangements, which make it necessary to determine 
how long my sisters are likely to be away." 

"As you say," rejoined Lord Edward, "I cannot enter into 
these details. I suppose, Miss Lennol, that you have been 
too much ocoupied by them to take any interest in politics," 
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''No, indeed,** said Isabel. ''I made a point of reading all 
the debates in which your name appeared. Did I not, Dayid?'* 

i* So sedulously,*' answered her brother, "that I was a little 
afraid of her becoming a female politician.'* 

"There is no danger," said Lord Edward; "she is not the 
stuff of which they are made. I hope, Miss Lennox, that. we 
coincide in opinion.** 

"Not always,*' said Isabel; "however, I liked to read your 
views , for there is an air of reality about the speech of a person 
one knows." 

Ruth came in, and Lord Edward stayed talking until dinner 
was announced; and his ready assent to David's invitation to 
partake of it did not evince his usual consideration for the 
Doctor, who was prepared to receive his guest by the arrival of 
his portmanteau , and sat waiting for him at home. They were 
in the act of crossing the passage into the little dining-room, 
when Sally opened the house-door, and a voice, familiar enough 
to all but Ruth, inquired for Mr. Lennox. 

"Oh, Raeburn, is that you?" said David. "Won't you 
come in?** 

"May I?" he replied, walking into the passage without 
waiting for a reply. 

"Ruth, Lord Raeburn,** continued David. "You know 
Isabel, I think.** And Lord Raeburn turned'towards her with a 
smile of delighted recognition. Isabel shook hands com- 
posedly, while her thoughts travelled back to the time and 
place where she had last seen him — in the colonnade at Dyne 
Court. 

"We were just going in to our early dinner,*' said Ruth; 
"will you have any luncheon?" 

"I shall be very happy; a wedding is always a hungry affair, 
and I shirked the breakfast on the plea of important business, 
which was nothing else than to call and ask after you, Lennox.** 

"I am much honoured," said David. "So you have come 
from the wedding; how did it go off?" 

"Oh, very well," said Lord Raeburn, drawing in a chair; 
and to Isabel's great indignation selecting the best slice of the 
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boiled chicken, which was to be David's dinner. ^' It was rather 
heavy, as a wedding is apt to be , except to the principals; and 
they did not appear to enjoy it particularly. Gascoigne looked 
as much bored as was consistent with good breeding, much 
more so than was consistent with his good luck. Clara was 
nervous, though I thought she had brass enough for anything." 

"Did she — was she looking well?" said David. 

"Very pretty, of course ; she could not well look otherwise , 
and she is generally so much overdressed that the simple white 
was more than usually becoming; but I do not care for that 
style of beauty." And he glanced significantly towards Isabel, 
who haughtily turned her head aside to speak to Lord Edward. 

With rather perverse self-torture, David demanded further 
particulars of the wedding; and when it appeared that Lord 
Raebum had little more to tell, he subsided into silence, and 
left to others the task of entertaining his visitor. Lord Ilaebum 
was disposed to devote himself to Isabel, but he was bafBed by 
her brief and distant replies; and he presently took leave, 
deciding that ah her beauty did not atone for the haughty 
disdain which made it impossible to get up even a passing 
flirtation. 

"Such a conceited assuming. fellow," said Lord Edward, 
before the door was fairly closed. "I never saw anything so 
cool as the way he invited himself to luncheon; I heard your 
servant tell him that you were just going in to dinner." 

"Why, really, Lynmere," said David, amused by his un- 
wonted vehemence , " I may remark , without meaning anything 
uncivil, you andEaebum stand on much the same footing, as 
far as luncheon is concerned." 

"Oh no, David," said Isabel; "Lord Edward is quite dif- 
ferent." , 

"Thank you," he said, turning quickly round; "would you 
mind explaining the distinction?" 

"It is not fair to ask for a compliment," said Isabel, co- 
louring; "you know that I don't like Lord Ilaebum." 

"Prom which we are to infer whom you do like ," said David. 
"Lynmere ought to cry 'hear, heart' and certainly that infor- 
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mation was gratuitous, for, if we did not know it before, your 
manner made it sufficiently evident that he is no favourite. You 
were very ungracious." 

As soon as dinner was over, lEtuth went to put on her bonnet, 
for she had resumed her work in the Netherton, though on a 
more moderate scale. Lord Edward asked permission to ac- 
company her there on his way to the School-house ; and though 
it was exactly out of the way, Kuth made no objection, and they 
set out together. 

*^I wanted to explain,** he said, with startling abruptness, 
before they had gone many paces, ''what has brought me again 
BO soon. Your sister — *" 

''Yes,** said Kuth, with a smile. 

"And you wish me success?" 

"I do.** 

"Thank you.** And the eagerness with which Lord Edward 
clasped her hand expressed even more than his words. 

"But,** continued Ruth, "I am sure that you will only distress 
and startle Isabel if you speak to her now.** 

"You mean that she does not care for me,** Lord Edward 
said, with a look of deep mortification. 

"I think — I know that she likes you as a friend; indeed, 
she told you so herself five minutes ago. But if there is any 
deeper feeling, she herself is not conscious of it.** 

"That is true. I felt myself that she could not have spoten 
with such perfect ease, if she had given me the love for which I 
crave. But when she hears my sentiments — ** 

Kuth shook her head, and again advised delay. 

"I might wait,** said Lord Edward, "if you were to remsun 
here ; but since you are going abroad for months , perhaps for 
years, I feel that it is better to know my fate at once. No one 
can see without admiring her.*' 

"Isabel's head will not be turned by mere admiration, of 
which she was the object just now; it is simply distasteful to 
her.** 

"I know; it was the absence of self-consciousness and per- 
•onal vanity which first attracted me , so difierent from others I 
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have known. But that may not prevent her affections being 
engaged by another more fortunate than I, if we part without an 
explanation. In short, I cannot bear suspense.** 

And all Buth's prudent warnings were of no avail. Lord 
Edward was as ardent, possibly a more unreasonable lover, 
than if he had been ten years younger. £.uth could only repeat 
her wishes for his success, and listen to his animated praises of 
Isabel's graces, both of mind and person. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. ^ 

So selten Ist es , dass die Mensehen finden '' 

Was ihnen doch bcstiinint gewesen schien 

So selten, dass sie das erhalien, iwas 

Aach eiamal die beglfickte Hand ergriff! 

Es rei8at.8lch los, was wir begierig fassten. 

Es giebt eln Glifck, allein wir kennen*s nicht: 

Wir kennen*s wohl, und wissen's nicht zu scbatzen. 

Goethe. 

"Oh, Ruth," said Isabel, opening the door of her sister's 
room in haste , and carefully closing it before she finished her 
sentence, — " Oh, Ruth I do you know what Lord Edward has 
done?" 

"He told me yesterday what he was going to do," said 
Ruth. 

"It was only yesterday that I had the faintest suspicion, and 
then I thought it must be fancy." 

"But though I know what Lord Edward was to ask, Isabel, 
I have not heard your answer." 

"No, thank you, of course." 

"And why of course ? " said Ruth, gently. 

" Oh, Ruth I as if I could ever love again ? " 

Ruth was not disposed to argue the propriety of first and 
only love, and she merely said — 

"1 am sorry for Lord Edward." 

" So am I. When he began , it made me so hot and uncom- 
fortable, that I nearly asked him to stop, for fear I should say 
^Yes' by mistake. I admired so much the way he bore his 
Still Waten. 20 
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disappointment about Clara, thinking that he conqaered his 
love only because he thought it right, and then we never can 
forget the way he nuned David. So that, altogether, I liked 
him exceedingly, and I hoped that we should always be 
friends." 

Admiration, gratitude, and friendship; since Isabel acknow- 
ledged these sentiments, Buth regretted more than ever that 
Lord Edward's precipitation should have prevented their ripen- 
ing into love. 

"Such friendship is not quite compatible witlv youth and 
beau^r,'* she observed. 

"But you do not think that I trifled with him,** said Isabel, 
anxiously. "Lord Edward himself said that I gave him no 
encouragement." 

"No; I did not give him any hope," said Buth, ."and he was 
not sanguine of success." 

"I hope that he will not mind much," said Isabel; "only think 
how long, and how hopelessly, he loved Clara." 

"I am afraid," replied her sister, "that only proves of what 
enduring sentiments he is capable." 

"I am glad you do not plead his cause, however," said Isabel, 
after a pause; "it would be easy to say that be is more worthy 
than — than Captain Qascoigne ; I do not mean to. deny it. But 
that does not make it less impossible ever to think of another 
in the same way." 

"I understand what you mean, dear," said Buth, tenderly; 
"but it is only painful and harassing to rake up the past" 

"And, besides," continued Isabel, "I would not leave David, 
even if I liked him better. He is as little likely to forget as lam, 
and we have agreed to live for each other. But you look as if 
you did not believe me." 

"I do not mean to be incredulous," said Buth, suppressing 
the smile which had called forth the accusation, "but you must 
remember that David is not four-and-twenty; sor do not think 
his inconstancy quite unparalleled if he falls in and out of love 
again before the year goes round." 

David himself, when he heard of the proposal, was not dis- 
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posed to accept such a sacrifice from sisterly affection. He liked 
the idea of the mamage, and tried to persuade Isabel that she 
had not known her own mind. And when she persisted in her 
decision, he deplored her taste, ol^serving,. that he always 
thought Lynmere a much finer fellow than the Captain. 

Lord Edward returned to his parliamentary dulies on the 
. same day, and this flying yisit served as a matter of speculation 
in Holmdale. With habitual courtesy, he had left a card on 
Miss Perrott, and she considered that the attention entitled her 
to ascertain the truth; so she set forth next morning to call in 
Bean-street, and she found Buth alone , which was in favour of 
her researches. 

**So Lord Edward is gone again," she said; **I was quite 
disappointed to miss him when he called yesterday morning; 
and then I met the Doctor, who said that £ should be sure to see 
him again, as he was to be here for some days.** 

**He did not tell us how long he was to stay,** said Ruth; 
^and Parliament is still sitting." 

"Then perhaps he is coming back again?'* 

Ruth said that she believed not. 

"People do say," continued Miss Perrott, "that he had some 
object in this second visit. s^He has seen more of Isabel, other- 
irise I should be inclined to think that it was you, for you are 
much better suited to him." 

"You have become an inveterate matchmaker, Miss Perrott," 
said Ruth, with a smile. 

"Well, my dear, I don't deny that people like you or I may 
be very happy in single life; but it is a different kind of happi- 
ness, and 1 don't think it would suit Isabel. I should be really 
provoked to think that she has thrown over Lord Edward for 
the sake of that worthless Captain Gascoigne; and, indeed, it 
would-not be <inite right, now that he is fairly married to some 
one else." 

"Isabel has time enough before her," said Ruth; "and at 
present she is quite satisfied in having David to live for and to 
love." 

"That is all very well," said Miss Perrott, with a knowing 

20* 
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shake of the head; "but yousg people will look Ibf something 
else.*' 

^But we need not look for them," saidRtith. " Do you know 
that you have not aeked after David ?" 

"Because I heard all about him from Mr. Ball on my way 
here. He says that he is going on charmingly, and will be quite 
able to move in three or four weeks. I could not help bemoan- 
ing your departure with the Doctor the other day; we agreed 
that we should miss you sadly; but it is hardest on me, for you 
see so little of him now. And you will find some gayer place to 
settle in, and never come back to your old home and friends.^ 

*^I do not expect to like any other place so well," said Kuth. 

The words had scarcely passed her lips when Dc Berkeley 
entered the room. He was, as Miss Ferrott observed, an un- 
wonted visitor, and there was now so much constraint in their 
intercourse that the presence of a third person was a relief both 
to him and Ruth. But as her rheumatism did not permit Miss 
Ferrott to be out after three o'clock, she soon took leave, and 
they were left together. 

"You were talking of leaving Holmdale when I came in," 
said Dr. Berkeley. 

"Yes; we begin to feel unsettled now. We have bought a 
Murray and a map, and Isabel pores over them all day." 

"And you are really sorry to go?" 

"Yes," Ruth answered, in an unsteady voice ; "the other 
two say that it shows great want of enterprise, |um1. I mean to 
enjoy seeing the world as much as i can. But I have suffered 
too much in this place to leave it willingly; it is almost like part- 
ing with.mamma over again." 

" Yet when the parting is over yoa may find life less burden- 
some. I know," Dr. Berkeley added, nervously, "howmuoh 
I have added to your cares here." 

" But by my fault," said Ruth ; " and for that 1 shall reiMroach 
myself as much when I am far away as I do now." 

"You need not do so. When you are gone, I shall soon 
learn to think of you as you wish, and we may be friends once 
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more. You will let me write to you sometimes to tell you the 
Hoimdale news, and also if I have any tidings of Jasper.*' 

Huth's thanks were too heartfelt to be spoken, and she start- 
ed another subject — 

^^Did Lord Edward confide to you the cause of his depaiv 
ture? I tried to baffle Miss Perrotfs curiosity; but you have a 
right to know, in virtue of your guardianship." 

"He said something not very coherent, from which I con- 
cluded that Isabel had refused him.** 

"Yes; it was his own fault for asking her too soon. If he 
had only waited.** 

"Perhaps if he will ask again it may come to the same thing,** 
said the Doctor, a little dryly. 

Ruth smiled, and said that she had not the assurance to ask 
him to come to Malta on what might be only a bootless errand. 

CHAPTER XL, 

O days and hours, your work Is this. 

To hold mo firom my proper plaoo , 

A little while from his embrace 
For fuller gain of after bliss I 

That out of distance might ensue 

Desire of nearness doubly sweet; . 

And unto meeting, when we meet, 
Delight a hundredfold aeoiue. 

In Memoriatn. 

It was longer than Mr. Ball had anticipated before David*s 
strength was so far restored as to admit of their leaving Holm- 
dale. On May-day their departure took place; and though 
Isabel had anticipated the time with impatience, she found the 
process of leave-taking so little exhilarating, that she broke 
down altogether when the moment came for shaking hands with 
SaUy ; and she threw herself back in the carriage which was to 
•onvey them to the station j in order to indulge in a hearty fit of 
crying. Ruth , on the eontsrary , sat forward , pale and tearless, 
that she might look her last at each familiar object, and most 
longingly at the dley of limes, now in all their freshness, which 
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shaded the church pathway. Although David could enter into 

his sister's feelings, his sigh was simply one of relief when they 
left the last house behmd them. He was glad to turn over a 
page on which he could dwell with little satisfaction; and crar 
Ting for change of thought and scene is aknost inseparable from 
the variable and depressing nature of his ilhiess. 

"People all seemed so sorry to lose us,'* Isabel said, when 
she had recovered her voice, " that I felt I had been unfeeUng in 
wishing to go ; and now I can only justify it by believing that 
they were only sorry on your account, Euth. No one will mind 
getting rid of me." 

"At least," said Ruth, "you must take Sir John's farewell visit 
entirely as an attention to you. \ou were always his favourite." 

"Sir John's visit was sJmost more touching than any," said 
Isabel ; "he looked so forlorn, as if he was at a loss what to do 
vrithout Clara to admire. At one time he seemed to be on the 
point of suggesting that we should come and keep house for 
him, and I began to cast about for some answer more polite than 
*No, thank you, I would rather not.'" 

" I am sorry that I missed Sir John ," said David. " Did he 
say anything of — of the Oascoignes? It saves trouble," he 
added, with a short laugh, " when the bride does not change her 
name." 

"Yes; he said that they were in Belgrave-square, and that 
he was going up to town next week to join them," said Ruth. 

"Perhaps," continued David, "you would like to call to- 
morrow, and see the bride in all her finery." 

"No, thank you, David. As Isabel said just now, I had 
rather not." 

"Did you see any one as we drove through the town, Ruth?" 
Isabel asked. 

" Only the Doctor." 

" OrUy f " repeated David. " I have some suspicion that the 
Doctor takes our departure more to heart than any one." 

"I hope not," said Ruth, quietly, as she evaded her brother's 
searching gaze. She had never confessed the true state of the 
case^ but David had made his own observations. 
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"The Doctor has his own resources," observed IsabeL '* He 
-will learn a new language, or take greater pains than ever to 
bring on a promising pupil, so as to drive out vexing thoughts. 
I am most sorry for poor Miss Perrott She has so few interests 
in life — " 

*'That she devised one in tormenting us," interposed David. 
^'How she did worry me yesterday to wear iiannel next the skin I 
I disputed the necessity for half an hour; and when she had 
worked herself into a fever, and proved that X was throwing 
away my precious life , I quietly told her that I had worn it from 
my earliest infancy." 

"Poor Miss Perrott," said Isabel, checking an involuntary 
smile. *^ It was a shame to tease her." 

" She will miss us ," observed Ruth ; ''but her life is less ob- 
jectless than it was. She takes an interest in her district, and 
carries on a jangling friendship with Mr. Mayne. And then 
there are the Dunns — ^" 

''There are the Dunns, as you observe," said David. "Isabel 
may well say, poor Miss Perrott." And he turned the conver- 
sation to other matters. 

No part of the busy day they spent in London was occupied 
by a visit to Belgrave-square, and on the following morning they 
set out on their route for Dover and Ostend. It was still too 
early in the seas9n for Switzerland and the Tyrol, and they 
lingered for some days among the Belgian towns.' Isabel's en- 
joyment of their travels increased with every step they took; all 
cares were cast aside , and her energy was as untiring as her ad- 
miration. David also gained strength daily; but fatigue and 
excitement did not suit Ruth so well. She looked fagged and 
languid, secretly pining for the solitude and regularity of her 
former life ; and, on her account, it was decided that they should 
remain for a few days at Bonn. 

"At any rate, we must have stopped for a night or two," said 
David, when they were locked up in the Salle d'Attente at 
Cologne. "As I opened my desk just now to exchange our 
good gold for that debased Prussian silver, I discovered the 
Doctor's letter of introduction to his friend the German pro- 
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fesBor. He partioalarly requested us to make acquaintance 
with his learned and unseen correspondent; and then Ruth 
shall write and tell him how dirty his friend is, how hairy, and 
what is the length of his meerschaum.** 

**He ought to ask us to dinner " said Isabel. "If we see a 
little of German life, it will repay us for the trouble of unpacking 
some i^esentable clothes.*' 

"I am glad that you are modest enough to talk of seeing^ 
said David. ^^It is evident that your intercourse will go no 
farther, since you still have recourse to my voluble and ungram- 
matical French, which you prophesied would be of no further 
use when we reached the Prussian frontier." 

" It is very mortifying,** rejoined Isabel laughing. " I spfeak 
on scientific principles, yet I can get no answer but the teirible 
Wie meinen Sief or, which is still more insulting, ' Speak Eng- 
lish, and I shall understand.' And if the natives originate a 
remark, I have not a glimmering consciousness of its meaning*** 

"If the natives were to act instead of speaking, it would be 
more to the purpose,** said David. " Unless that gentlemu& in 
the military cap will unlock the door, I shall be under the ne- 
cessity of breaking it open with his head." 

"My dear boy!" said Kuth, in an admonitory tone, "he 
understands EngUsh." 
y "He certainly does not," retorted David, "or he would not 
shut up a free and enlightened people in this stifling at- 
mosphere." 

They were released in due time , and permitted to take their 
places in the train for Bonn. Ruth was glad that the fiat and 
uninteresting country through which they passed entitled her to 
lean back in her comer of the carriage with closed eyes; and 
while her brother and sister still talked in undertones, and 
thought she slept, her thoughts were free to wander back to her 
forsaken home, with all its associations of joy and grief. 

They were all well pleased with Bonn. Isabel declared, as she 
had repeated at every successive stage of their journey, that the 
church with its five tall towers, and the Rhine with its seven hills, 
were the most perfeetthings they had seen yet,and more perfect 
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I^uoi anything which could be in store for them. She was charmed 
by the suggestion that they should drink tea in the arbour over- 
hanging the Rhine, at the foot of the* garden attached to the 
KOniglicher Hof ; and she was inspired with quotations in praise 
of Vater Rhein, poured forth in the pretty correct Qerman which 
had proved so useless for the purposes of communication , until 
she was checked in full career by a reminiscence from David of 
the earwigs which fell into Mrs. Nickleby's tea in the arbour, 
^^and kicked dreadfully.*' 

It was a lovely evening; not warm, but bright and still, and 
after tea they sauntered through the town, speculating which 
was the house of the Doctor's German professor; and then they 
paced the chestnut avenue, and watched the fireflies glancing 
through the grass , long after Ruth had decreed that it was im- 
prudent for David to stay out so late. 

"And now," said Isabel, when they met at breakfast next 
morning, "we ought to take advantage of the fine day, and go 
up the Drachenfels before dinner." 

Her companions were amused by her energy, but not in- 
clined to imitate it. Ruth had letters to write, and David de- 
clared that he felt more inclined for society than iJcenery — at 
all events, he would not go until he had taken counsel of the 
German professor concerning the merits of KSnigswinter asses. 
So Isabel, after railing at their want of enterprise, left the 
one to her letters, the other to Galignani, and she set forth alone 
to explore the town. She soon returned, however, to make 
another effort to rouse her brother, declaring that she did not 
like to walk without him; foreigners were so civil in general, 
but one man had stared disagreeably, and followed her a little 
way, almost as if he was going to speak to her. 

"One of the Burschen?" David asked. 

"Oh no; at least, I think he was too old. He was a tall 
man, with moustaches — a foreigner, of course." 

"Of course," repeated David ; "notwithstanding what you 
said just now of the civility of foreigners, I am certain no 
Englishman would be so ill-bred. It is astonishing howpatriotio 
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I become on this Bide of the water. We will sally fortJi together 
in search of the Professor; and if we meet the fellow again, I 
haTe German enough to say, * Wie meinen Sief* " 

They saw no more of him, and Isabel had altogether for* 
gotten the annoyance by the time they retiuned. 

**Well, Ruth," she said, in such haste to tell her adyenturea 
that she threw down her bonnet in the headlong fashion on 
which Jasper used to animadvert in days gone by — ^*Well, 
Kuth, we found Herr Stahl. We only meant to leave the let- 
ter, but the maid begged us to walk in ; and so we did. He is a 
quaint, little old man, with no hair on his face, and so little on 
his head that he wears a black yelvet skull-cap. David can tell 
you more about him than I can , for I was talking to his wife, 
who is much younger , ahd speaks the prettiest broken English. 
They asked us to a Kaffeetrinken in their garden at four o'clock, 
and so we are to go." 

** Why, I thought we were engaged to the Siebengebirge," 
said Ruth. 

**They will not run away, as David says; and it would be a 
pity to miss such an opportunity of seeing German life. Now, 
remember, Ruthie, how often you have told me not to be morose 
on occasion of a Holmdale tea-drinking.*' 

Ruth did remember it; and she suffered Isabel to unpack 
their black silk gowns, as well as the small cap of choice old 
lace, which had been Miss Ferrott's parting gift. 

*'If you imagine that it gives you the air of a chaperon, you 
are much mistaken," said Isabel; "it is so becoming that you 
will only get the credit of a successful piece of coxcombry.** 

David was equally well pleased; he declared that he had 
never been worthy of his sisters* dark eyes, and clear, olive com- 
plexions, until he came into this land of fair-haired Germans; 
and he was really not ashamed to present them as specimens of 
his countrywomen. Isabel was inclined to wish herself on the 
Drachenfels, when they were ushered into the best parlour of 
the Professor's house, instead of the cheerful sitting-room in 
which their visit had been paid. An air of constraint pervaded 
the white paint and gilding, the mirrors and marble-topped 
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tables ; aad the guests , who were ladies for the most part, eon- 
yened with each other in a low, guttural murmur, which was 
wholly unintelligible to her ear. But their hostess came for- 
ward .to greet the strangers in pleasant, idiomatic English, and 
introduced the wearer of a Prussian uniform to ^*his brother 
Hauptmann,'' though David laughingly disclaimed any such 
equality of rank. 

*'And, besides," continued the TraxL Professorin, "it re- 
joices me to have here one of your own countrymen ; he is even 
now m the garden with Karl, but for this surprise have I not 
prepared hin^ He is so what we in our tongue call fremd, ver- 
sfhlossen,*^ 

"And we, reserved,** saidButh, with a smile; "I am afraid 
that it is an English failing." 

"But he is not like an Englishman," said Madame Stahl; 
"he speaks his own tongue even so badly as I myself; but his 
German is vortref flick, and he is full of learning, although so 
young. He is even now made Professor at Heidelberg, by 
meins of my husband, with whom he has studied, and who 
likes him well; but for me, I know him not at all. He speaks 
seldom, and lives much to himself; and I forbade Karl to tell 
him that it was AKaffeetrinken, lest he should excuse himself 
from coming." 

"And what is his name?" Isabel asked, with eager in- 
terest; for the instinct of romance was aroused by this de- 
scription. 

"His real name I know not, but he pleases to be called 
Herr Kleinod; though he makes no secret of his nation, 
and attends ever your church. With many he passes for a 
German." 

The solid, fresh-coloured maid announced that coffee was 
served; and the guests obeyed the summons with alacrity, glad 
to exchange the room, with its closed windows, for Uie cool 
freshness of the garden. As usual at these gatherings, there 
was a succession of small, green tables and chairs set out, so 
that the party was broken into sets, each sipping coffee, and 
enjoying life after their own fashion, without paying much 
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attention to their neighbours, babel looked anxioiuly round 
in fearoh of the two professors; but they were not to be seen, 
so she accepted her brother's invitation to join him and the 
young of&nserj while Ruth sat beside their hostess, who was 
still more chaimed with her gentle gravity than she had been 
with the greater animation of her brother and sister. But the 
duties of hospitality imposed too many claims upon her to 
leave more than a divided attention for Ruth, who was, on her 
part, well pleased to sit silent and observe the scene before her. 

^*Ahr* the Frau Professorin presently exclaimed; ^*I see 
there Karl, and with him yomr countryman. I will bring him 
to you." 

She rose accordingly; and Ruth watehed her progress witii 
interest, in order to discover which was this mysterious Heir 
Kleinod. When Madame Stahl addressed herself to two per- 
sons, coming down one of the alleys of cropped acacia, it was 
easy to distinguish the Professor by Isabel's description, in the 
small, withered man, whose scanty white hairs were sur- 
mounted by a velvet cap. His companion was a young and 
powerful man, whose dress and air, the turn of his moustaches, 
and his short hair, might have justified any one in regarding 
him as a native of Germany; and, indeed, Ruth could scarcely 
believe that the courteous gesture with which he took off his 
hat, and remained for a moment uncovered, when Madame 
Stahl addressed him, could have been acquired by a foreigner, 
the action was so distinctly national. 

There was a brief colloquy ; and Madame Stahl returned, 
laughing. 

*'He will not come; he says he dare not encounter such a 
crowd; and so you must be Mahomet, Miss Lennox, and even 
come to the mountain.** 

Ruth, half-unwillingly, rose to comply with the request; ' 
but the stranger did not await her approach. For a moment 
he stood irresolute ; and then a flush , which was apparent even 
through his bron2ed and sunburnt complexion., overspread his 
face, while he turned hastily away, and retraced his steps up 
^he alley. 
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*^So ist et immerP ejaculated the elder Professor, as he 
prooeeded to apologize for the disoourtesy of his friend. With 
him, he assured Ruth, no man was more agreeahle, hut 
Heir Kleinod ever drew hack from intercourse with his own * 
countrymen. 

Isabel had been much amused by the incident; and she 
detained her sister for a moment, when she was about to 
return to her seat. '* After all, Kuth,** she said, "I believe 
that we have not missed much. The man is certainly a great 
bear, for he is the same who stared so disagreeably this 
morning." 

^'I must go back to Madame Stahl, dear," said Ruth, dis- 
engaging herself from her sister's grasp. In truth her limbs 
trembled, and her pulses throbbed so much that she was unable 
to stand, and yet she dared not ask herself the cause of her 
agitation. The idea was too strange , wild, and incredible , to 
be entertained for an instant. 

CHAPTER XLL 

Be not amazed at life. 'Tis still 

The mode of God with His elect, 
Their hopes exactly to ftilfil 

In timea and waya they least expect. 

T%e Angel in the House. 

Coffee and conversation came to an end together, and Da- 
vid and his sisters took leave of the Stahls, and set out for their 
hotel. But the entrance to the Alte Zoll, the terrace over- 
hanging the Rhine, looked attractive, and they turned in 
there, to watch the sunset, and to talk over the incidents of 
the afternoon. There they remained until David, chilly as 
usual, proclaimed the necessity of a brisk walk; and as Ruth 
was too tired to move , she was left sitting on one of the benches 
a little retired from the broad walk, while her brother and sister 
went off together. She could still see the rich purple colour of 
the Siebengebirge, their jagged outline cutting sharp against 
tiie evening sky, and through the trees she caught a glimpse of 
the broad and rushing stream; but though these things were 
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obTioug to the outward senseB, her thoughts were far away. 
And while she sat thus, she was startled by a Yoice, which, 
though familiar, seemed more allied with her dreams than with 
the scene before her. 

**Then you do not, or will not know me?" 

Buth looked up , and saw the same person who had shunned 
an introduction so shortly before , standing before her. What 
had that tali, whiskered man, with well-formed features and a 
frame so remarkable fbr muscular strength, in common with 
the boyish figure still fresh in her recollection? She knew not; 
rather she knew too well, not daring to acknowledge the truth 
to herself, since his look, his accent, his very tones, were 
changed. She did not speak , but stood up, trembling. 

"Speak, Ruth, do you know me?'* 

Hecalledher by namel It was, it must be, Jasper! Yet, 
by a strange impulse, Ruth turned from him, and advanced 
a few paces, so as to place her hands upon the balustrade, un- 
conscious that she was followed, until Jasper «poke again. 

"Perhaps, Ruth, you would have been better pleased to 
pass unrecognised; and so I might have escaped this miserable 
consciousness of being considered unworthy of one word of 
welcome from those I have so yearned to see.** 

Ruth felt that the reproach was just. In acting over this 
scene in imagination , as she had often done, she had schooled 
herself to be composed and guarded ; but the event overthrew 
all her calculations. An icy barrier of constraint seemed to 
have sprung up between them, and she could not show, she 
could not, at that moment, even feel, the deep and abswb- 
ing interest which had never flagged in all the foregoing years 
of mysterious estrangement She looked up once more, and 
said, feintly — 

" At first , I did not know you.** 

"Nor I you; Isabel is more like what you were, and I almost 
spoke to her this morning.** 

"Isabel and David will be so glad ** 

"Even though you, Ruth, are indifferent? My heart fails 
when I think of encountering another such chilling greeting. 
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It were better to be gone, and to leave you to forget that you 
have erer seen me/* 

"Forgive me,** whispered Kuth. "It is all so new and so 
Btrange. Yet do not say that I am indifferent." 

"Then you are not ashamed to speak to me?" 

" Oh , Jasper 1 " And that answer would have been sufficient, 
even if Ruth had not slipped her hand within his, and suffered 
him to lead her back to the bench, where they might sit and 
talk, secure from observation. 

On both sides there was much to tell ; but Jasper's own 
account of himself may be given in fewer words. In leaving 
Holmdale , he had yielded to a blind and irresistible impulse to 
escape from infamy, aware that he could only have redeemed 
his own honour by implicating his father. And probably a 
shrinking dread of any further intercourse with that father was 
another powerful incentive to flight He made his way to Liver- 
pool with the intention of securing a berth in some outward- 
bound vessel ; and in order to raise money for this purpose , by 
the sale of his watch, he entered a jeweller's shop. AVliile 
there , an apparently accidental circumstance wholly altered his 
destination. The master of the shop was a German, whose 
knowledge of English was so imperfect that Jasper found it 
easier to drive a bargain with him in his own tongue. He had 
a turn ibr languages, and spoke German with ease and correct- 
ness ; but before the negotiation for the sale of his watch had 
made much progress, he was surprised by an offer of a very 
different nature. The jeweller had been directed to engage a 
tutor for the son of a certain Baron von Orsbach , residing in the 
neighbourhood of Bonn; and he was so prepossessed in Jasper's 
favour that he proposed that he should himself accept the situa- 
tion. Friendless and destitute as he was, Jasper did not hesitate 
to close with the offer; much to his surprise, his own account of 
himself was accepted without demur; and before the interest 
excited by his mysterious disappearance had subsided in Holm- 
dale, he was installed in the swampy Schloss von Orsbach, with 
its suites of unfrirnished rooms, its ancestral frogs and poplars. 
The years of dependence which followed had been animated by 
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itihe one absorbing object of freeing himself from the burden of 
debt and dishonour which crushed his spirit. That object was 
only accomplished at the cost of incessant toll, since he applied 
himself to every species of literary drudgery which might eke 
out the sum he was able to lay aside out of his scanty salary. 
But the labour had been bracing rather than exhausting, and 
had stimulated the powers of mind which Dr. Berkeley had 
always asserted were only lying dormant, and must eooner or 
later achieve distinction. The extraordinary mastery of the 
German language acquired by a foreigner had first attracted 
Professor Stahl to the young Englishman , and they had ever 
since been fast friends. 

"He determined to make a German of me,** continued 
Jasper, "in which yon will say that he has succeeded tolerably 
well. He directed all my studies, made me go through the 
University course here, and then obtained this professorship for 
me at Heidelberg. I ceased to be bear-leader to the young 
Otto von Orsbach as soon as the 200/. was transmitted to Holm- 
dale , and gave myself up to the luxury of learning, though now, 
it seems, the days of tuition are to begin once more. You see 
how much I owe to Stahl; but I can tell you what has proved a 
closer bond than gratitude — his correspondence with ^einge- 
lehrterHerr^ Berkeley genannt* Imagine how my heart leaped 
when I first heard the name; and from that time I saw all the 
Doctor's letters, though they only awakened an unsatisfied 
yearning for news of you all. How I have chafed and fretted, 
and then laughed at my own folly for seeking your name or 
David's among a list of old Greek manuscripts." 

"It was your own fault," Ruth answered. "Oh, Jasper, it 
was cruel to let all those years go by without one sign of life.'' 

" It was better so ," said he , gloomily. " I wished that you 
should think me dead, for then I knew that you would judge me 
kindly. If, indeed, I had known what youliave now told, I 
might have acted otherwise." 

For Ruth had ahready told him of his father's death, and of 
the full disclosure which preceded it, while Jasper held his 
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breath, and listened with shuddering interest. He was touched 
by the Doctoi's anxiety to clear his name. 

'^If I had imagined," he said, ^Hhat there was one Hying 
being to take an interest in me , or who thought me other than a 
reprobate, I might have compelled myself to renew some^inter- 
course; but, even now, no earthly power should induce me to 
return to Holmdale, though I like to hear all the familiar names 
once more. I want to hear of the Doctor; is he aged?" 

"A little," said Ruth. 

"And seeing you reminds me of another absorbing interest 
of buried days. Are there changes at Dyne Court? — or is 
Clara Gascoigne Clara Gascoigne still?" 

The question was asked in atone of unconcern, which made 
Ruth's heart bound, although she was ashamed of the momen- 
tary exultation. 

"Yes; but only because she has married her cousin, Evelyn 
Gascoigne. I have not pained you by telling you so abruptly, 
Jasper? " 

"Not at all. I have a certain tenderness for the only ro- 
mance my life is likely to know; but it ended long ago , and was 
always visionary. There is nothing like hard head-work for 
driving out vexing thoughts, and I am content to give myself 
up to student life without such a pretty and useless addition to 
my household goods as our friend the Professor has in Madame 
Stahl, who always says the wrbng thing at the wrong moment, 
and consults her husband concerning the shades of Berlin wool 
in his smoking-cap when we are in the midst of a scientific 
discussion." 

» 

"I dare say," returned Ruth, with a smile, "it is from 
a conscientious belief that it would be much better for you to 
unbend your mind by a little attention to the amenities of life." 

"Very likely; but she has only confirmed my determination 
-^ to resist all such impertinent intrusion into my den at Heidel- 
berg. And now let me hear of yourself, Ruth. You will 
believe," he added, with one hasty glance at her mourning 
dress, "that it is not forgetfulness which sealed my lips, when 
I refrained ^pm asking after one,** 
SOU Waters. 21 
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« Thank you,** said Ruth, as her lip quivered in Uie at- 
tempt to smile. ^* I felt that you must know it was. It is at such 
times that her loss comes home, for she would have, entered 
into our present happiness. I like to helieve that she is doin^ 
BO even now." 

*^So your home was broken up and you came abroad," said 
Jasper. *^ Or was it on account of your health ? " 

" On David's account. He has been seriously ill , though 
now he gains ground so fast that you would scarcely think so." 

**No. He always looked delicate, and he is altogether less 
altered than the rest of us. For though Isabel has even sur- 
passed her promise of beauty, she gives me the impression of 
having suffered a good deal before her spirits were tojied down. 
Though she did not seem unhappy either when I was. watching 
you this evening." 

"Yet you axe right," said Ruth, "in thinking that she has 
suffered enough to grow old before her time; and I cannot help 
regretting the joyous, lawless spirits which used to offend your 
propriety in old times. If anything can rouse them again, it 
will be the instinct of braving your displeasure." 

"And you, Ruth," continued Jasper, " are you not changed 
more than any of us? " 

"Oh, no. You know that I was always quiet; and I don't 
grow more noisy with increasing years." 

It was quite dusk before David and Isabel returned; and 
they were beginning to apologize for having left Ruth so long 
alone, playfully disputing whose fault it was, before they dis- 
covered that she was not alone after all. And Isabel was still 
more perplexed when a tall figure rose up from the beAch, and 
introduced himself in an accent which Madame Stahl was justi- 
fied in considering more like that of a foreigner than anEnglish- 
man, as " the man who stared so disagreeably." 

The explanation soon followed; and Jasper had no cause to 
complain, as in Ruth's case, that it was received with in- 
difference. David almost shook off his hand in the eagerness 
of his satisfaction, while Isabel evinced her excitement by 
\is8ing Ruth, and asking if she was content at last^ 
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Bath was the first to remember that it was impnident for 
David to linger in the night air, and they repaired to the hotel; 
nor was Jasper suffered to take leave of them at the door, as he 
proposed to do. 

^*For you know," said Isabel, "that I have not^^en you 
yet, except in the character of a mysterious stranger, and I 
want to ascertain how much of your old self is left" 

**0r, rather, how much of a new self is added," said 
Dayid. " Now tlxat I se^ what a great man Clinton has become, 
I am sadly mortified by my own smallness of stature." 

Jasper followed them up-stairs, and Isabel called for candles, 
and held up one in order to make her inspection, which he 
endured with an air of dignified submission very amusing to the 
bystanders. 

"After all," Isabel decided, "you are less changed than I 
fimcied. The great difference is , that your features have grown 
up' to your forehead, and I should have known your mouth 
anywhere if you had not disguised it with such a moustache. 
How amused the Doctor will be to hear that you are a mous- 
tached professor, with a ring on your fore-finger. " 

Jasper looked down, disconcerted by this last proof of dis- 
loyalty to English customs , which had not escaped Isabel's 
quick eyes. 

"It is not my fault, Isabel. The ring was Otto von Ors- 
bach's parting present, and it will only fit my forefinger." 

"I understand," said Isabel, laughing; "a seal of your ^ 
naturalization. Yet, after all, Jasper, England is not such a 
bad country." 

"It was only too good for me," replied Jasper, in a tone 
which effectually checked Isabel's inclination for raillery. His 
sensitiveness to ridicule was, as she afterwards observed to 
David, a much stronger proof of his identity than the resem* 
blance which she had attempted to trace to his former self. 

In truth, five years' estrangement in a foreign land, be* 
ginning at that most pliable age when the transition from youth 
to manhood was not fully made, had wrought a greater change 
in Jasper's outward habits and appearance than the lapse of 

21* 
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time ndgfat leem to wamunt; but his disposition iras still the 
same, tjhe tone of his mind as high, his sense of honour only 
too morbidly quick. Now that the apparently inseparable 
barrier between him and the home and companions of his boy- 
hood was broken down, he threw himself back into the past 
with eager interest, his accurate recollection of old acquaintance 
and familiar scenes. proving that it was not indifference which 
had so long kept him silent. He stayed talking so late, that 
David took up his candle with a yawn as soon as he was gone, 
declaring that not even the wonders of this discovery should 
defraud him of his allowance of eight hours* sleep. 

The sisters were left standing together at the open window. 

'^ You are happy now, Ruth," said Isabel, twining her arm 
round her. 

**Happy and thankful, dear.** 

"It is very pleasant I was infected by Clara's absurd idea 
of the gold-digger, and expected to see something quite un- 
civilized, if he ever did turn up. I can hardly now believe that 
he is a learned man and a professor, and but for the charms of 
Heidelberg, I should still be in favour of a cottage in the back- 
woods." 

"It is best as it is," said Buth. " Jasper*s mind must woriL 
on something, and manual labour would not have satisfied 
him." 

Isabel was too prudent to reveal that she was not thinking 
only of Jasper. 

"Yes; I remember how the Doctor used to say that he 
was the stuff of which philosophers were made , and he will 
rejoice in the fulfilment of his prediction. We^ must write to 
him at once, Ruth ; and I hope that he will tell the story to Lord 
Edward when they meet. He was so much interested in what 
he heard of Jasper when we brought David from York, and all 
Holmdale was ringing with the restitution of the money." 

As neither of the sisters saw^any harm in match-making for 
the other, Ruth was gratified by this reminiscence of Lord 
Edward, and by the blush which accompanied it. 
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CHAPTEB XLli. 

Hopea, and feara that kindle hope. 

An andistingnishable throng; 
And gentle wishes long subdaed, 

Snbdned and cherished longl 

8. T. CouiRXDeB. 

Three days afterwards, Jasper set out for Heidelberg, in 
company with David and his sisters. No pleasanter resting- 
place could be devised, unl^l the season for travelling in Switzer- 
land had arrived; and Jasper claimed Ruth's experience in 
household affairs to aid his first attempts at housekeeping. 
Isabel was irritated by her sister's literal interpretation of the 
request; time after time she left them together, only to find 
them on their return, calculating the number of silver spoons, 
and the stock of house-linen required for a bachelor's establish- 
ment. Although Jasper preferred Ruth's society to that of any 
other person , there was nothing lover-like in his manner, while, 
on hermde, there was an additional shade of reserve, but no 
apparent embarrassment. 

Isabel spent the greater part of the day on the Rhine , in the 
forepart of the steamer, with Jasper by her side, who was able to 
name every rock and castle, without reference to Murray or the 
panorama. Just as they were under the shadow of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, however, Jasper forgot his part of cicerone, and after 
answering Isabel's expressions of admiration at random, he said 
abruptly — 

'* I observed., Isabel, that Ruth coloured when David made 
that allusion to the Doctor at dinner, though he seemed to 
speak in jest." 

"The Doctor was in earnest, however," said Isabel, rather 
dryly. 

"Then there was love on his side? It is strange — yet not 
strange — except that it should have failed to meet with 
a return; for Ruth used to admire and rely upon him fto 
much." 

" Yes , at the time you knew them together. But you were 
the cause of coolness and constraint." 
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"/was?" 

*^ I mean,** continued Isabel, desperately, for she was alarmed 
by the effect of words which had slipped out unawares, while 
she felt that she must go on since she had embarked in the 
subject; ^*I mean that Ruth could never quite forgive him for 
not sharing her confidence in your unblemished honour. You 
know that appearandbs were against you.** 

"You may •well say so," answered Jasper. "And Rath 
trusted me through all? She never told me.*' 

"Then I am sorry that you should know it through me; lor, 
though I do not always understand her reserve, I always feel 
that it is sacred.** 

"Ruth used not to be reserved with me,** said Jasper. 

"Perhaps not; but you must accept that result of your long 
and selfish neglect; for it was selfish to be silent through all 
these years , as if the memory of your close friendship had been 
blotted out. ^ You know not, and are not worthy to know, all 
the suffering you caused her.** 

Isabel spoke with flushed cheeks and a faltering voice, and 
^e colour also rushed into Jaspei's face. But he only replied 
by the German monosyllable "/So/** which may convey so much 
or so little meaning; and then he advised their return to the 
other end of the vessel, since they, were only in the way of the 
knot of people preparing to disembark at Coblenz. 

Isabel looked anxiously for some change in his manner to 
Ruth, but none was apparent, except that he spoke to her rather 
less than before. Isabel was bitterly, unreasonably indignant, 
and only induced to curb her resentment by perceiving that 
Ruth was pained by her flighty and inconsequent manner. She 
did not feel relieved until they reached Mainz, where they were 
to pass the night. She set out with David to explore the town, 
which gave her an opportunity of telling him that Jasper was 
totally , irretrievably ruined; she had tried to like him, but now 
she was convinced that he was nothing but a selfish, boorish, 
beer-drinking German. 

" You ought to have come to that conclusion a little sooner,** 
'i David , laughing; " I discovered that you two were at issue 
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this afternoon; and if your tempers are so ineompatible , we 
should not have allowed the Stahls to write and engage the 
lodgings for us at the Castle. Jasper was always unlike other 
people, but I still think him a very good fellow; and if there 
is any crime in drinking beer, I must refute the calumny as far 
as he is concerned, since I can testify that he has drunk nothing 
but sour wine since we met." 

"I do not mean that he is cUl that at present," said Isabel, a 
little ashamed of her Tehemence; "but it is what he will 
inevitably become if he is to live only for himself, his c(M&forts, 
and his books — a regular old Hagestoltz^ in short" 

'* Which is German for a bachelor, is it not? So there Is a 
melancholy prospect for us.'* 

"Not at all; we are to live for each other, and be bright ex- 
ceptions to the rule. However, you think me unreasonable ; so 
I will forgive^asper this time , and try to understand him better 
— even though a standing feud might make our life in the old 
Castle all the more real and pleasant." 

In accordance with this good resolution, she treated Jasper 
with greater civility next morning, and before reaching Heidel* 
berg they had' returned to their former relations — amicable, 
but rather defensive. 

Two days after this, Kuth stood beside Jasper, on the broad 
Altan overhanging the Neckar and the town of Heidelberg, to 
watch the yellow light of sunset. The steepness of the ascent to 
the Castle had obliged her to accept the assistance which in 
general she declined, and her hand still rested on his arm, 
when Jasper spoke, in the low, measured tone which veils 
emotion — 

"I hardly dare thank you, Ruth , and yet I cannot be silent, 
for having maintained my innocence in the face of detraction; 
sinc^ you knew no more than others." 

" I felt the truth. But who told you, Jasper?" 

" Isabel ; though she s£ud truly that I was unworthy to know 
it. To her I would not justify myself — to you I cannot ; I only 
seek forgiveness." 

"For what? Oh, Jasper, why will you pain me so much?" 
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^'ForgiTe me all the sonrow I hare caused you, then and 
now. You cannot, you muet not take any further interest in one 
80 unworthy of you. Forget that you have ever known me ; 
leave me to my cheerless and solitary fate.** And, with an im- 
patient gesture, Jasper shook ofif the little hand which trembled 
on his arm. 

But Ruth placed it there again, and said, softly — 

"I cannot forget, Jasper.'* 

"You cannot! Do you remember what I am — a dishonoured 
name jny sole inheritance ; a morose and gloomy temper my sole 
endowment?** 

"I know what you are,'* answered Ruth; "the same Jasper 
who cared for me as a friend or a brother in early days — who, 
as a brother, cares for me stilL** 

' " Not so ,** said Jasper, now clasping the hand which he had 
flung from him a moment before; "the memory of those early 
days has not faded — the image of that loving and gentle sister 
was enshrined in my inmost heart, dear as my own life , yet not 
BO dear as the sweet reality. Speak to me, Ruth; I do not plead 
my cause ; I dare not ask you to be mine ; you know what I am." 

"I know,** said Ruth. 

And that answer was sufficient. It drew down Jasper's lips 
to imprint the kiss of betrothal on her brow; heroism and self- 
sacrifice were forgotten — all but the bond, stronger than death, 
which linked that loving form to his side. 

With perfect sincerity, Isabel declared that this "selfish, 
boorish, beer-drinking German** was the brother-in-law whom 
of all others she would have chosen ; and she was gratified by 
the conviction that her good offices had been needed to bring 
the affair to a happy conclusion. 

"Now, do tell me ,**^ she said, one evening, not long before 
the wedding-day; " were you not waiting for that friendly shove 
to fall in love with Ruth?*' 

"You never were more mistaken," replied Jasper, briefly. 

" That is a polite contradiction I However, perhaps I put the 
question a little too strongly. But, at least, you will allow that 
^ set the stone rolling." 
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guj **I will allow anything you please, if yon will leave me in 

ge peace," said Jasper; and Isabel laughed and took the hint. 

0* .The loTers were left in possession of the sitting-room, while 

p. she went to join Dayid, who was smoking among the ruins, 

^ greeting him with the remark that, though she thoroughly liked 

Jasper, she could not help wishing that his manner wbs less 

uncouth. But real courtesy was a rare gift in these days. Had 

one who certainly possessed the gift in full measure any place 

^ in her thoughts? 
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CHAPTER XTJTI. 

The laws of marriage, characterM in gold 
Upon the blanchbd tableta of her heart; 
A love still burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws} an accent very low, 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 

Of subtle-pacfed coansel in distress , 
Bight to the heart and brain, though undescrled, 

Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Tbroagh all the outworiis of snspioioas pride. 

Txzainoir. 

"Is Mrs. Clinton at hojne*?" 

The English question, the English tone, was never more 
welcome; for Mrs. Clinton recognised the voice at once, and 
ran out into the trellised porch to answer for herself In her 
black silk dress and lace cap, she looked as matronly as if she 
had been married for years, instead of months. The expression 
of staid and quiet happiness was scarcely bridal, but it was very 
characteristic. ' The oval outline of her face and its returning 
colour, showed that youth and health were renewed together. 

** Oh , Lord Edward I I am so glad to see you." " 

"And I am delighted to find you at home, and in such a 
pretty home. I had not time to write and announce my move- 
ments.** Lord Edward was one of those men who never have 
time to write. 

"I did not expect to hear again," said Ruth, "after I had 
written that you would always find a spare room." 
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''And axe you alone?" 

" My husband is in lecture. He will be here presently ," said 
Ruth, with a slight blush ; for she was but a two months' bride, 
after all. Then, as Lord Edward still looked dissatisfied, she 
suddenly recollected that Jasper was not the object of this in- 
quiry. ^^ We expect David and my sister either to-night or to- 
morrow morning. They have had a prosperous tour, and Isabel 
writes that'^avid is as strong as he ever was. He has only 
come back to escort Isabel, before going off to Malta." 

"And Miss Lennox will remain with you?** 

" Yes.** Kuth thought that Lord Edward would have ample 
opportunity for talking of and to Isabel, in the course of his 
visit, and she was impatient for English news. "You wrote 
from Holmdale, Lord Edward?** 

"Yes. I went there for a few days after the House was 
prorogued, and I come here, charged with more expressions of 
good -will than I can remember, from all your friends. The 
Doctor was particularly flourishing.** 

"I hoped so,** said Buth; "he is such tin excellent correspon- 
dent — gossip for me , and scholarship for Jasper. We can 
hardly keep up with him.** 

"And Miss Perrott*s rheumatism was less obtrusive than 
usual,** continued Lord Edward, a little dryly, for he was in- 
fected by IsabeFs wicked inclination to make light of that lady's 
infirmities. 

When Ruth's appetite for Holmdale news was satisfied, she 
only travelled as far as Dyne Court. 

"Tell me about the Gascoignes,** she said. "I have heard - 
nothing of them since we left, or hardly anything. My only 
letter from Clara was not satisiBactory.'* 

"I am afraid there i&nothing satisfactory to teU,** said Lord 
Edward, gravely. "Mrs. Gascoigne is very gay; but it is a 
gaiety which reminds me of the * crackling of thorns.* Even 
when -she smiles arid talks most, her harassed, careworn ex- 
pression shows how far she is from true happiness. I seldom 
"ee her with her husband, and then, his indifference is more 
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